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Many a secretary knows that he or she 
cannot really manage without a duplicator, 
but would rightly look upon a large 
power-operated machine as being an 
unnecessary luxury. That is the raison 
d’étre of the ‘250’ Portable Duplicator— 
another Roneo answer to a frequently 
posed office problem. Roneo ‘250’ has fully 
automatic inking, prints up to foolscap 
size, is simple to use, easy to carry 
around and is reasonable in price. 
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Daily Telegraph 
ANNOUNCES 


that it has secured exclusive serial 
rights in this country of ‘Stalin’s 
Russia—And After’ by Harrison 
E. Salisbury. 


Mr. Salisbury has lately returned from 
Russia after 5 years there as correspondent 
of the New York Times. 


His articles, just published in America, 
immediately after his return, and now 
expanded into a book, were regarded as 
sensational. 


Most things are kept secret in Russia 
but Mr. Salisbury, by virtue of his long 
residence and extensive travelling there, a 
acquired an insight not open to the visitor 
or the diplomat. 


Bet eae 


He studied all the top men of the 
Kremlin at close quarters for several years, 
and he evaluates their relationship... He 
was in Moscow the night Stalin’s death 
was made known and his story of Beria’s 
moves is fascinating. 


These are the most’ instructive and 
penetrating articles which have been 
written on post-war Russia. 


kk * 


The articles begin in the 


Daily Celegrapl 
on MONDAY, JANUARY 17th 


Order your Copy today 
| DDDDS DDD DD DDD << KKK << 
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~ Industrialising India 
with EUCLIDS 


4 Large fleets of EUCLIDS are busy on the many phases of the huge Damodar Valley 
: irrigation and hydro-electric scheme for the Damodar Valley Corporation. 

Embracing the construction of 8 dams and some 1,550 miles of irrigation canals, this 
great project will end the periodic flooding of the Damodar River valley ; will provide 
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adequate electricity from 5 new power stations and will open up India’s richest coal 
and minerals area. 

, EUCLIDS are specified on the world’s most 

: important development projects. 


EUCLID Rear-Dump Wagons, Bottom- 
Dump Wagons and EUCLID Tractors 
& Scrapers are available for sterling. 

A complete After Sales Service is pro- 


vided for all EUCLID equipment by the 
distributors : 


BLACKWOOD HODGE ~ 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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For modern anti-submarine operations... 


WE FIRS! 
« JHE 
SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED, QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST, N, IRELAND 
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- submarine is now an even greater potential 
nace to Britain and other countries dependent on 
‘rseas supplies. This would be true whether nu- 
ir weapons were used or not. Submarines might 
the carriers of such weapons. In any event nuclear 
‘tors would greatly increase the range of sub- 
marines. 
Future anti-submarine operations would inevit- 
ibly call for large numbers of search-and-strike air- 
ift, first because coastal defeace requires continuous 
ir patrolling and, secondly, so that convoys, en- 
dangered at sea, could quickly put up an anti- 
ibmarine ‘umbrella’ — off improvised carriers —in 
, weather. In heavy weather, submarines, moving 
ugh the relatively calm waters beneath the sur- 
face, have a mobility advantage over surface craft 


Some advantages of the SEAMEW 


Taxes, submarines and Seamews 


and are, therefore, a greater menace. Britain and 
N.A.T.O. countries, already heavily taxed to pay for 
the last war and anxious to guard against a possible 
next, are turning to weapons like the Short Seamew, 
designed for fully effective performance in action 
yet within a nation’s capacity to build quickly, 
cheaply and in large numbers. The Seamew is an 
ideal aircraft for the r.a.F. task of patrolling coastal 
waters, apart altogether from its value to the Royal 
Navy, for which it is in quantity production. 

Young men—should they ever again be called up 
urgently as reserves to defend their country —could 
learn to fly and service the uncomplicated Seamew 
quickly. Their burdened elders will readily appreci- 
ate this Short answer to the problem of keeping down 
the cost of defence. 





1 INITIAL COST 


Future anti-submarine tactics will call for large 
numbers of aircraft. Both first cost and operational 
cost, therefore, are of considerable importance. 
Initial cost of the SEAME W is low because it is light 
in weight and simple in construction. 





3 OPERATION 


The lightweight Seamew has the double advantage 
of a very short take-off and slow approach speed. 
Its strong, fixed undercarriage enables it to operate 
from any makeshift airstrip — say, a golf course, or 
even a stretch of beach. The wheels of the Seamew 
can be swiftly changed, with differing sizes of tyre 
to suit the euvisans trou which it operates. 


the Shoré answer 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD; SPECIALISTS IN MARITIME AIRCRAFT SINCE £910 


2 OPERATIONAL COST 


is low because of its simple design, leading to ease 
of maintenance and to economies in space, spares 
and manpower. The SEAMEW carries a crew of 
only two and cam be serviced by less skilled 
mechanics. 





4 SEARCH AND STRIKE 


lt affords exceptionally good view to both crew 
members for both attack and deck landing. The 
SEAMEW derives tactical advantage from its wide 
range of flying speed and its ability to turn at low 
speed in a small circle. It can operate equally well 
from escort and merchant aircraft carriers under 
all weather conditions. 


is the Seamew 
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ONE-CLASS TOURIST TRAVEL 


te South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 


The s.s. SOUTHERN CROSS offers Luxury Travel at Tourist 
Rates. Cabins are air-conditioned as well as the two 
restaurants, the cinema-lounge, hairdressing salons, the 
shop and the hospital. Stabilizers — the latest anti-roll 
device — are fitted into the hull. 

The s.s. SOUTHERN CROSS has been planned for the 
compiete comfort of the 1,160 passengers, with extensive 
deck space, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, and a 
Tavern. The ship makes four voyages a year, either 
west-about or east-about as required, and the ports of 
call include Trinidad, Curacao, Panama, Tahiti, Fiji, 


Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, Fremantle, Durban, 





Capetown and Las Palmas. 








Details of sailings from your Local Travel Agent or :— 5 +or 
= j ec F 
@n- Db...» &% SOUTHERN CROSS zisement pir 

On5hegeD (Eb 20,000 tons Advert guardian: 

wancheste* 


{1aA, LOWER REGENT ST. LONDON, S.W.i 
Tel: WHI 1485 
Groms: SAVILL, PICCY, LONDON 
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Mould Making. Our too! design staff and Compression, Transfer & Injection Moulding. a 
tool room is equipped to design and make any With modern presses from 10 to 750 tons capacity ES 
type of mould from a simple single cavity to a fitted = the latest ee and control equipment. Sore : a a 
complicated multi-impression moul we produce consistently high quality mouldings. We * . : 5 
omplicated multi-impress ould also have modern iniection moulding equipenent. Thermo-plastic Fabrications, We are fully equip- 


ped to produce from the smallest to the largest fabrications 
from sheet thermo-plastic materials. Our high aircra!' 
standard is maintained in this department. 


ie 


Plastic Mouldings, Glass-Fibre Laminates, 
Thermo-Plastic Fabrications 






WE oFFER you the services of a self-contained unit, ncluding research and 
development laboratories, organised and equipped to design and manufacture 
economically any class of moulded or fabricated component. We specialise 
in the design and manufacture of Radomes. 

If you are a user of plastics, if your product can be made in plastics, if 
you have a plastics problem—SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES or ask our 
representative to call. 





AEROPLASTICS LTD 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW ’Phone: HALFWAY 1683 


The Plastics Division of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited 
London Sales Office : PHOENIX CHAMBERS, 72 EDEN STREET, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, Telephone : Kingston 5989 
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We 


Members of: British Plastics Federation. Society of British Aircraft Constructors. Federation of British Industries Glass-Fibre & Reinforced Plastics. 
A.1.D. and A.R.B. approved. pioneers in high and low pressure Glass-fibre, Asbestos 
and Paper Laminates, with our own impregnating plants 
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DRIVER'S 
EVE-VIEW 
OF 
INDUSTRY 
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High up in his eyrie, the crane driver 
surveys the industrial scene . . . a scene 
which, in its variety, typifies the activities 
of the Thos. W. Ward organisation. Steel- 
work supplied and erected by Wards... 
plant and machinery supplied and installed 
by Wards . . . roads and sidings laid by 
Wards with materials produced by Wards 
... even the crane he drives is built by 


one of the Ward Group of Companies. 
Indeed, there can be few branches of 
industry to which the Ward Group cannot 
make some vital contribution. With 
such a wealth and diversity of experience 
behind it, is it to be wondered at that 
the name of Ward has become a byword 
in industrial circles throughout the 
world ? 


THE TWW SERVICE INCLUDES:- 


iron & Steel - Non Ferrous Metals + Plant & Machinery * Foundry Plant & Supplies + Tractors & Earth Moving Plant 
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Contractors’ Plant & Equipment - Shipbreaking - Structural Steelwork - Excavators and Cranes - Industrial Plant - Rails & 


Sidings + Granite & Freestone - Roadstone & Roadmaking - Cement - Industrial Dismantling - Wire & Wire Products 


Se 


Nuts & Bolts + Packings & Jointings - Insulating Materials - Food Preparing Machinery - Factory Planning & Installation 


THOS. W. WARD LID 


ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


AND LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
GRAYS, WISHAW, PRESTON, BARROW, 
BRITON FERRY, MIDDLESBROUGH, 
MILFORD HAVEN, INVERKEITHING, 
ANTWERP, PARIS, BOMBAY, 

CALCUTTA, SYDNEY AND STOCKHOLM 
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LUSTREX* 
MANY DIFFERENT PRODUCTS, cheaply and well. You can 
A make tool handles, and packages for tools. You can make filing trays, and . 
fittings for refrigerators and radios. In fact you can make almost anything — . 
from instrument panels and picnic sets to camera spools and small cable 3 
drums — in Lustrex polystyrene plastic. Lustrex is light yet strong; it resists e 
acids and alkalis; it does not shrink or become brittle. It is made in two 3 
grades — Lustrex for general purposes and Lustrex Toughened 1 for é 
particularly tough purposes. Colour choice is almost unlimited. % 
These physical properties give you some idea of the capabilities of Lustrex. ‘ 
Information for the Technical Man. ‘ 
Lustrex Toughened 1 : Properties at 23°C. & 50% Relative Humidity. 5 
Property Test Method Units : 
Tensile Strength is ee bay wid .. ASTM D.638-52T 3700-4500 ... Ib/in? : 
Elongation at break pal ane dup «. ASTM D.638-52T 15-25 ose 
Modulus of Elasticity in Tension ai «. ASTM D.638-52T 3.5-4.5x105 ... Tb/in? 4 
Fiexural Strength ... wes eee wee eee, ~XASTM D.790-49T 7000-8500 at yield fb/in? i 
Defiection Ss ee bes bie om «+» ASTM D.790-49T No failure ia inch » 
wv Izod Impact Strength : 
A erm a ftIb/in. 
Meitir as tle es RE Dees Se “+ 4 of notch 
Softening Poin ee see ses ba .«. BS. 1493 86-90 ove "Cc. 
Water Absorption ... ‘de eee ea .., ASTM D.570-42 0.03-0.05 “ % 
Specific Gravity “ee wad la =a 1.05-1.06 





*Please Note. Lustrex is supplied only in production quantities for injection moulding: it is 
not yet available in sheet form. Write for literature to keep ready for your next design job, 


Lustrex is one of Monsanto's wide range of chemicals and plastics for industry. 
If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might help you to solve— 
get in touch with Monsanto foday / Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED | BAYTINWSp a 
68 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1~ 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 
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Lessons from the 


Railways 


HERE has, after all, been a rumble of discontent across the 

country against the way in which the railway strike was 

averted. It has not been a very loud rumble; it is still 
drowned by the rather obvious cries that railwaymen deserve a “ fair 
wage ” (which they certainly do, if they can be enabled to earn it), 
and that a railway strike (which would have been quickly followed 
by a coal crisis) would have cut down this year’s national income by 
much more than the {10 million or so that the settlement will cost. 
But the minority that is angry with the court of inquiry is now plainly 
an important minority ; if a label is to be tied round it, it might be 
said to include most of the sort of people who sometimes read The 
Times. This is the group to which higher civil servants and the real 
policy-makers of both parties normally belong. 

So far, so much better than appeared at this time last week. But 
it is going to be much easier for these well-intentioned people—and 
the Government—to talk about redeeming something from last week’s 
surrender of principles than to effect it. In a few weeks’ time, the 
modernisation programme for British Railways will be published. 
There will be a tendency then to pretend that this will make everything 
on the railways suddenly all right, and to forget that the new invest- 
ment will not get under way for at least three years ; that it will fructify 
only gradually then ; and that the margin of what it yields over what it 
costs cannot ever be expected to be very large. When the modernisa- 
tion programme is published, there will probably also be an announce- 
ment of intent to cut down the huge surplus of redundant labour on the 
railways ; but past experience has shown that very little action can be 
cloaked by a lot of talk. If a rescue operation—the restoration of the 
principle that efficiency and earning power must be the determinants 
of individual remuneration in the nationalised as well as the private 
industries—is really to be carried through, then men of both the main 
parties and of neither will need, not only to read and mark, but inwardly 
digest, the lessons that last week’s crash holds out to them. They are 
very awkward lessons indeed. 

For the Tories the principal lesson is that the one positive aim 
they have been able to proffer to the electorate—that of doubling the 
standard of living in a generation—will only be achieved if their 
Government is prepared to do battle against restrictionism, feather- 
bedding and neo-Luddite obstinacy whenever they show themselves 
—even when they show themselves in large and powerful organisations 
commanding hundreds of thousands of votes, like the National Union 
of Railwaymen. This does not mean that it is a Conservative Govern- 
ment’s duty to stand out against higher wages. It can never be 
too frequently reiterated that the real case against last week’s settle- 
ment is not that railwaymen should have been doled out with a smaller 
wage increase ; it is that, by sweeping away restrictive practices and 
cutting down an inflated labour force, railwaymen could have been 
enabled to earn a much bigger increase. Of course the railwaymen 
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should have “ fair wages.” So should every one, and 
fairer and fairer wages as the years pass. There is no 
possibility of economic progress without steadily rising 
real wages. Indeed, an unremitting pressure from the 
trade unions for higher real wages can be one of the 
most dynamic elements of a progressive economy— 
subject always to the proviso that there is rising real 
output too. A Labour movement that will both urge 
its members to earn more pay, and see that they get it, 
is one of the best things that a country could have. 

If a Tory Government is going to help the railway- 
men and other workers to earn higher wages, however, 
it will have to jettison one of the precepts of emollient 
administration that it has found particularly useful in 
the last three years. This is the precept that the Minis- 
ter of Labour should be a policy-less mediator, more or 
less “ akin to the Attorney-General ” as one left-wing 
newspaper admiringly described Sir Walter Monckton 
last week. There is no doubt that Sir Walter 
Monckton’s mode of administration has been popular. 
This is not surprising. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to delegate the framing of his next 
budget to four days’ work by a court of inquiry, and 
if the court were allowed to act on the principle that it 
was not its business to inquire where the money was 
coming from, he would no doubt have a financial policy 
that would be very popular for a time. But he would 
be throwing the door open to the inflation of the 
currency and the corruption of politics, and casting away 
all his high hopes of a forward-looking policy. In the 
Ministry of Labour, as in the Exchequer, the choice 
before the Tories is much the same as the choice that 
should have been laid before the National Union of 
Railwaymen: between accepting some passing 
listurbance and mritation to those whom they repre- 
sent in order to secure real prosperity for them, or 
remaining innocent of both the pains and the prizes 
of a modern standard of living. 


o 


For the Labour Party, the lessons of last week’s 
experience should be even more important, but no 
party leader has yet spoken out in recognition of the 
fact. Had not Mr Herbert Morrison been preoccupied 
at this juncture (in a way that calls for nothing but 
congratulation), he must surely have been moved in 
conscience to mourn the passing of the brave concept 
of nationalisation that he, more than anyone else, led 
the Labour Party to adopt when it was in office. The 
doctrine of those days rested on the belief that basic 
industries would serve the country more efficiently if 
they were brought under public ownership. The 
opposing arguments—that public ownership would 
bring ordinary industrial decisions on to the stage of 
politics, and that it would so sap incentives to efficient 
management that nationalised industries would involve 
the community in loss—were always: rebutted and 
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ridiculed by Labour spokesmen. Today, a part 
(admittedly, it is only a part) of an originally 
nationalised industry is so riddled with inefficient 
labour practices that it has been involving the com- 
munity in an annual rate of loss of some £20 million 
at a time of raging boom. It has been doing this while 
paying its workpeople less than they could get in com- 
parable jobs elsewhere ; and, in order to save it from 
this embarrassing role of a bad employer, a court of 
inquiry has just recommended that nationalised indus- 
tries should pay no attention at all to financial check: 
upon their efficiency. 

will happen. Either nationalised industries will have 
to be subjected to the direct checks upon efficiency by 
the select committees that probe every other body that 
spends the taxpayers’ money, a course that Labour 
theorists have always rightly rejected; or else an 
industry that is brought under public control, so far 
from being more responsible to the community than it 
was in private ownership, will be much less so. Nation- 
alisation of an industry will come to be taken as absolv- 
ing it altogether from its main duty to the community, 
which is to use up less wealth than it creates. Nationali- 
sation and progress will become mutually contradictory 
terms; and those who continue to preach nationalisation 
will have to admit that they are trying to cut down the 
nation’s standard of living in order to serve some 
theoretical end. 

Does Labour really want this to happen ? Do the 
young men who were attracted into the Labour Party 
on intellectual rather than emotional grounds in the 
nineteen thirties really believe that they would have 
been attracted by a philosophy of this sort ? Do they 
think that their successors among the thoughtful young 
people can be attracted by it now ? In the last week, 
while some Labour members have been loudly cheer- 
ing, a weak Tory Government has garrotted the sweet- 
heart who originally attracted them into their present 
vocation ; it is intolerable that certain newspapers of 
the centre, which felt some of the same attraction at 
the time and may have erred thereby, should be derided 
as reactionaries now because they pause to mourn at 
her grave. 


* 


Finally, what are the lessons for those who are ince- 
pendent of either party ? One of these, and perhaps 
the most obvious, is that the British people cannot hope 
to progress so long as it is always prepared to yield up 
its hopes of efficiency tomorrow, in order to avoid 
trouble today—but if any independent has not learned 
that already, he is probably not in a mood to imbibe 
any lessons from last week’s experience at all. The 
other main lesson might have been expressed by say'0g 
that those who will the end must will the means—if 
that well-worked phrase had not been misappropriated. 
The British people have quite clearly willed the enc of 
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a rapidly rising real national income. Indeed, they have 
placed so many mortgages on future wealth that they 
ibsolutely depend on a rapid and steady growth if they 


ire to avoid insolvency both abroad and at home. But 
he only possible means to greater wealth is greater 
-fficiency—not necessarily harder work, but certainly 
ore effective work by everybody, with an eager exploi- 
ition of every assistance that technology and the intel- 
vent investment of capital can provide. And, in secur- 
9 greater efficiency, it is now quite clear that there is 
substitute for competition. 
One of the dreams that finally died last week was the 
‘am that industries could be planned or rationalised 
co-ordinated into efficiency. They cannot. No 
mount of talking about efficiency, or setting up com- 
ittees to promote it, or inducing trade unions to issue 
‘clarations in favour of it—no “ efficiency audits ” or 
mmsumers’ boards or productivity councils—will be a 
juarter as effective in promoting efficiency (which 
neans in promoting a rising standard of living) as the 
mpulsion that competition provides. When road 
ransport began to break the natural monopoly of the 
il, the American railroads knew that they had no other 
course than to make themselves competitively 
cient. They overhauled the whole of their services ; 


me spent billions of dollars on new capital; they 


Argument 


re middle of January seemed comfortably far away 


last October, when the Paris conference agreed to 
‘quip the new Western European Union with an arms 
control agency, but to postpone until January 17th 
rther consideration of M. Mendés-France’s proposals 
for an arms production pool. It was hoped that by 
then the Paris agreements would have had a safe passage 
hrough the French parliament, and also that, as soon 
; French experts sought to reduce to specific terms the 
yundle of conflicting ideas that made up M. Mendés- 
Paaee s original proposal, much of the force would go 


out of French insistence that the arms control agency 


should be supplemented by a production agency. But 
the passage of the Paris agreements through the French 
parliament has been anything but calm so far; con- 
sideration of them by the upper house has yet to begin ; 
and the Christmas debate in the Assembly eliminated 
iny hope that M. Mendés-France might prove less 
determined in January than he was in October. His 
recent ordeal certainly entitles him to a sympathetic 
hearing ; and the worn spots in the fabric of western 
European unity must now be repaired by patches of 
compromise rather than by tearing the whole design 
apart and beginning again. But what exactly does the 


‘cench prime minister want, and how much can safely 
> given him ? 
Each time the framework for German rearmament 


) 
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cut down both their overheads and their labour force— 
with the result that they are today (as a whole) both 
prosperous and efficient. In this country the natural 
reaction was to seek protection—with the result that 
is now plain for all to see. Even today the only solution 
that some Labour thinkers can find for the woes of the 
railways is to subsidise them out of the profits of road 
transport. This is still called “ co-ordination ” ; but if 
it is, then the word has come to have no other meaning 
than the condonation of inefficiency. 

This is the lesson for the general public to learn—and 
it will be as unwelcome to most of them as the more 
specific lessons that the two parties ought to take t 
heart. Competition can, indeed, often be discomforting, 
and sometimes wasteful. But there is no other way of 
getting efficiency, and if the British people want to make 
sure of the progress on which they are counting, they 
will have to make a deliberate decision to return towards 
competition. This need not necessarily involve aban- 
doning public ownership—on the railways, for example 
—but it will involve abandoning “ co-ordination ” and 
monopoly. A more competitive economy will perhaps 
be a less secure one ; but it will certainly be a more 
productive one. It might even double the standard of 
living in a generation. The nation has willed the end ; 
it must will the means. 


of Arms 


has been discussed, at Brussels, at London and at Paris, 
M: Mendés-France has appeared to seek a somewhat 
contradictory mixture of objectives, some technical and 
some highly political, some domestic and some inter- 
national. Primarily, he has seemed to want an inter- 
national system which, by taking positive decisions about 
the armaments to be produced, would control the 
character and pace of German rearmament more surely 
inan a WEU agency which could ensure only that 
prohibited items were not manufactured and that agreed 
levels of stocks were not exceeded. But at times he 
has argued this basic thesis in the name of European 
unity or efficiency of production, at times on straight 
grounds of French security, with little effort to conceal 
the fact that it is a precaution against the Germans ; 
and at still other times he has suggested that controlled 
armament in Western Europe could be made a step 
towards world disarmament. Nor has he overlooked 
the known disposition of Mr Dulles to look with favour 
on collective European action. The suggestion that 
American aid to the Western Union countries should if 
possible be channelled through, and in any case co- 
ordinated with, a European arms organisation, is put 
forward as a logical counterpart to European co-opera- 
tion, but it undoubtedly has the added advantage in 
French eyes of weakening the American influence on the 
pattern of German rearmament. 
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Unfortunately, the arguments that appeal to the 
‘Europeans ” among the French Christian Democrats 
are not those that appeal to the Socialist champion of 
disarmament, M. Moch ; those that appeal to strongly 
nationalist Gaullists are unlikely to find favour in Bonn. 
The latest French proposals still reflect this mixture of 
motives, and a desire to sell the same horse, shown 
from different angles, to too many people. But a num- 
ber of the ideas put forward have intrinsic merit, as 
well as being expedient in terms of French domestic 
politics. The first task of the experts who meet on 
Monday will be to separate these more practical pro- 
posals from the abundant chaff. 


* 


In brief, the new French memorandum suggests the 
creation, in two phases, of a European arms community 
covering Britain as well as the continental countries. In 
the first phase, there would be two governmental com- 
mittees, one concerned with military standardisation and 
the other with production. Decisions on standardisa- 
tion would be subject to a unanimity rule, but the plan 
follows the Nato pattern in encouraging partial agree- 
ments among small groups of countries, if all cannot 
agree. The armaments production committee involves 
a much more ambitious scheme. The basic concept 
here is of an agency which, in time, would not only 
determine who, within the Western European Union 
area, is to produce what, but would also determine 
capacity levels. 

National governments would still prepare military 
budgets, but rather than procuring equipment directly 
from domestic or foreign manufacturers they would 
notify the central organisation of their needs, and it in 
turn would place the contracts as it saw fit. The advan- 
tages seen by the French in such a system are not only 
the obvious security gains, but also the greater economic 
efficiency that might be achieved by specialisation and 
co-ordination of new investment plans. During the 
transitional- period the decisions of the production 
committee would, like those of the standardisation com- 
mittee, be taken unanimously ; but at the beginning 
of 1957 the two bodies would be merged into a single 
permanent committee in which—at least on production 
matters—decisions could be taken by a two-thirds 
majority, or possibly even by simple majority. 

The French memorandum has been put forward as a 
basis for discussion, not as a definite proposal. The 
overtones, and the importance attached to particular 
features of it, will be revealed next Monday. By then, 
after this week’s talks with the Italians and the Germans, 
the French hope to have a better idea of where they 
stand with the two countries which, in the past, have 
shown most interest in the proposals. But on present 
evidence it seems clear that M. Mendés-France will gain 
most if he tries for a few limited and specific steps, and 
leaves his more ambitious ideas to germinate a little 
longer. A number of facts which he should have in 
mind already stand out clearly. 
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First, the other Western Union countries, and the 
United States too, feel that if there is a danger of 
Germany taking armed action to regain its los 
territories, the most effective deterrent will be : 
Shape’s control of pipe-lines, airfields and reserve: he 
of ammunition. These controls, particularly when 
coupled with the limitations on size of forc 
already agreed and the German undertaking no 
to manufacture atomic, bacteriological, chemical an 
other major weapons, ‘will, they think, be enoug! 
Second, only a Germany that is treated as an equa! 
partner in Western defence can be expected to be 
reliable partner in Western defence ; indeed, the Ger 4 
man government has made it quite plain that it w: = 
reject any further discrimination. Third, while « | 
European Defence Community was an idea which mea 
something new and exciting to many people, to ser\ 
up bits and pieces of the EDC plan stuck together with- 
out the glue of genuine supranationality is a quit: 
different proposition. Whatever the French may hav: 
expected, there is no automatic welcome for any pro 
posal simply because it was a part of the old EDC, even 
among people, like the Dutch, who are enthusiast: 
“Europeans.” Fourth, no country is now in a mood fo: 
further long negotiation on elaborate new schemes of 
uncertain merit. And fifth, and from the British stanc- 
point most important of all, no action should be take: 
which tends to set WEU up as a rival to Nato, or : 
any way weaken the co-operation with the Americans 
and Canadians in Nato. 


In addition, there are a number of subsidiary poir 
The Dutch, for example, are mainly importers, 
manufacturers, of arms, and look with disfavour « 
system which, with no visible compensatory advanta 
might make it more difficult for them to buy from, : 
Sweden or Switzerland. As for the German ind 
trialists, as an article on page 200 shows, they are hap) 
to co-operate with their French counterparts, but th 
are not likely to be willing to have their future prod 
tion patterns—and certainly not their capacity limi: 
set for them by agreement between governme: 
Neither, for that matter, are British industrialists. 
even the French. 

What then might be salvaged from the French p: 
posals ? Three things, at least, should be thoroug! 
examined in the weeks to come. The first is the ste: 
dardisation of equipment ; the second is the possibil: 
of co-ordinated production of certain items; and (): 
third is the related question of production planni: 
On all of these subjects the Nato experience is valuab 
if not particularly encouraging, and on all of them wh. 
ever is done in Western Union must be co-ordinat: 
closely with what is already being done in Nato. | 
the field of specialisation, Nato has had most succ 
with simple common-use items such as storage batteri<>. 
and techniques such as the best method of landing 
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olanes on aircraft carriers. It has left the field of heavy 
equipment almost untouched. The Western European 


Union, or at least certain of its continental members, 
nay find it both possible and economically advantageous 
) pick up where Nato leaves off. Although the possi- 
lity of limited standardisation agreements exists in 
‘ato, greater possibilities, and therefore greater 
couragement, exist in the narrower circle of Western 
iropean Union. Further, the inhibiting influence of 
ndardisation on new invention, a risk which must 
iys be recognised, is very much reduced with the 
ted States outside, and the British, presumably, 
iting themselves out of many projects. 
-ordinated production and production planning 
> also lain on Nato’s plate for a- long time. Here, 
the possibilities for sensible action are better on the 
rower geographic basis. Apart from the security 
iment, there is much to be said on grounds of plain 
iomic efficiency for greater specialisation and 
nalisation of production among the main con- 
ital arms producing countries. And if anything is 


Who 


MONG the babies that get ritually kissed at parlia- 
mentary elections is one that isn’t there—perhaps 
er was there. Political leaders still often talk as if 
middle-class floating vote decides the issue, and in 
rticular decided it between 1945 and 1951. Certainly 
- floating vote, almost by definition, decides every 
tion ; but it is not a middle-class vote. The middle 
s has long ceased to be in a position to arbitrate, 
nif itever was. For the crude electoral figures show 
( even on a generous enumeration of the middle-class 
the Conservatives must possess a solid working- 
following ever to get a majority. That following 
t be all the more solid inasmuch as many of the 
dle class are demonstrably committed Socialists. 
ile Britain has a larger middle class than most 
ntries, and one that is steadily growing, the working- 
s proportion of the population is also the largest in 
ype, because there is no numerous peasant class as 
rance or Germany to back a conservative parlia- 
tary group. The floating voter must be wooed ; 
who is he ? 
'o this enquiry, Mr John Bonham has made a most 
‘ul contribution,* analysing Gallup poll data in 
If he does not 
y show what the floating vote is, he does show the 
to which the middle class contributes to it. 
‘ing up a sample of 2,000 voters, representing 
class in the community, who were asked their 
predilections, he has produced a total vote for 
party by what he defines as the middle class and 
working class. This shows that in 1951, out of 
0,000 possible middle-class votes, the Tories got 
000 and Labour 1,900,000; while out of 22 


he Middle Class Vote. By John Bonham. Faber. 210 pp. 21s. 
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ever to be done the obvious time to start is before the 
German armaments industry is tooled up. But what- 
ever is to be done along any of these lines must grow 
from small beginnings. To insist on a European 
“ Ministry of Supply” or on a sweeping commitment 
to take effect at the end of next year is to court im- 
mediate rejection, or at best to get indefinitely bogged 
down in half-hearted working parties. 

One clear lesson of the last few months is that 
although no country is prepared, when it comes to the 
test, to put domestic politics above western unity, no 
one country can dictate the conditions of that unity. 
The essence of its strength is compromise ; not com- 
promise of principle, but the homely business of 
accommodating one’s own wishes to one’s neighbours’ 
needs. M. Mendés-France needs, and should have, a 
fair, full and friendly hearing next week. But he would 
be unwise to press his demands too far. The great 
enterprise of Western Union has still to be launched. 
To require it to carry too heavy a top-hamper would 
be to risk an immediate capsize. 


Floats ? 


million manual wage-earners’ votes, the Tories got 
6,200,000 and Labour 11,300,000 (In each class, of 
course, a sizeable number of people did not bother to 
vote at all). The working class figures are perhaps more 
interesting than the middle class ones ; the fact that the 
Tories got a third of the working-class vote suggests 
that the “ working class” is litte more cohesive as a 
group than a middle class which gave nearly twenty per 
cent of its vote to socialism ; just as it seems more 
accurate to speak of the “ middle classes,” perhaps “ the 
working class” should always be used in the plural. 
Granted that the Tories must gain a substantial work- 
ing-class vote, it follows that Labour cannot do without 
the middle class ; and both parties, of course, in their 
search for a majority, go after the Liberal vote of what- 
ever class. 

These conclusions naturally turn to some extent on 
the definition of the middle class. Mr Bonham uses an 
essentially negative, but simple and practical, one: all 
the classes other than organised manual wage earners 
and their dependants. (Even so he is left with a small un- 
classifiable group, neither petit bourgeois nor “ prole.””) 
The “‘ Ten Million Minority ” he reclassifies according 
to the occupation groups in the census, making appro- 
priate allowances for wives, dependants and retired 
people. There may be little in common between the 
top business group at one end and the white collar group 
of clerks and typists at the other ; but it is perhaps the 
best approximation of “‘ the classes ” as opposed to “ the 
masses ” that can be made. 

But there is no real break anywhere in the class 
structure, and from top to bottom of the “ middles ” 
Labour has a widening wedge of supporters. Mr 
Bonham points out that the Tories gained as many votes 
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from the working class between 1945 and 1951 as from 
the middle class ; and the way in which different middle- 
class groups “ swung ” is significant. The accompany- 
ing table summarises what happened at the three 
postwar elections to the vote of the eight sections of 
the middle class, set out in order of those whose highest 
proportions voted Labour in 1945. 

Some of the figures may cause surprise—for example 
how Labour can continue tc poll between 8 to Io per 
cent of senior business people ; but the attitudes of the 
dependants must be considered, for they enter the total, 
and there is a considerable margin for error as the 
division into social class is based on the Gallup inter- 
viewers’ own estimates. The break-down of a 2,000 
sample into so many divisions may also be a little 
suspect. Yet a convincing and thought-provoking 
picture emerges. The swing away from Labour between 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS VOTE 


















Percentage of each 
section voting 
Conservative. 


Percentage of each 
section voting 
Labour. 





1945 | 1950 | 1951 1945 | 1950 | 19 


Lower office grades. . . ‘ 
37 55 64 
47 57 65 


Small business people 
Managerial grades .. 
Lower professional 

grades 41,| 45 52 
49 | 60 63 


Higher office grades a 
Higher professional 


EE .. dew ada 4 oh 58 68 78 
Middle business 
people .......... 


lop business people . 
r 


sim ts 


1945 and 1951 was in almost every section far less than 
the swing to Conservatism from those who had voted 
for neither of the major parties in 1945. In some 
sections Labour held its ground well—among the 
white collar workers who are nearest the working class 
by origin, intermarriage and relationships ; among the 
managerial grades which include not so much depart- 
mental heads as senior shop assistants, supervisors of 
laundries and the like ; among the lower professional 
people—teachers, technicians, entertainers, journalists, 
etc. And these groups account for nearly half of Mr 
Bonham’s middle class by number—4.6 million. 

If the apparent ten per cent of convinced Socialists 
among the business men and their families are left aside, 
the sort of electors who decisively repented their vote 
for Mr Attlee in 1945 were the small business people— 
small shopkeepers and owners of one-man or two-men 
service, haulage or contracting outfits ; the higher office 
grades like branch managers ; and the doctors, lawyers, 
architects, officers of the services and other senior pro- 
fessions. But these, whom some would call the greater 
part of the true middle class, muster in all 2,600,000 
male and female voters ; and their big change of heart 
after 1945 produced only some §00,000 extra Tory 
votes, which had but a modest effect on party fortunes 
—certainly not a decisive one. Whereas if the clerical 
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workers and junior managers could be brought by 
Labour propaganda to vote in accordance with even the 
working-class average in 1951 they would produce per- 
haps a million and a quarter more Labour votes. 

Both political parties would doubtless be glad of a 
similar analysis of working-class voting which would 
shed equal light on what makes a working man vote 
Tory. Is it age? Is it experience ? Is it regional ? 
Is it occupational ? Is it temperamental ? What is 
known of miners perhaps hardly suggests that it will 
be a simple continuation of the Labour voting pyramid, 
related merely to earnings. Indeed, there is a wide- 
spread belief (it may be a myth) among political workers 
that Tory votes are more frequently to be found in the 
very lowest income groups than in those just above them 
Furthermore the middle-class analysis prompts man, 
other questions to the pollsters—the voting habits of 
the countryside, for example, or of the pensioners, and 
above all of the cohorts of new young voters who are 
added to the electorate between elections. 


* 


For it is evident that a voter’s social class is only one 
of the factors that determines his party allegiance. This 
is remarkable, when it is considered how closely the 
two major parties are associated in voters’ minds with 
class interests. Though the class party stereotype is 
demonstrably nonsense, it is fixed in most people’: 
minds ; but that does not prevent millions from voting 
“contrary to class °—which may, or may not be, a sign 
of inward and inarticulate awareness that parties are 
to be judged on national not sectional issues. Mr 
Bonham makes the point that, so far as sample inter- 
views are any guide, those who do not think in terms 
of class conflict are (naturally enough) those most ready 
to vote across the conventional class line. Much there- 
fore may depend on whether, in an egalitarian society, 
inter-class bitterness grows or declines. The example 
of Australia suggests that irrational class bitterness is 
perfectly possible in a highly egalitarian society. 

But where people either accept or ignore class differ- 
ences their minds are clearer for assessing and voting 
on the realities of records and policies. The Tory 
achievement in raising their working-class vote from 
4.4 million to 6.2 million between 1945 and 1951 at 
least suggests that the myth of class conflict has not 
eaten too deeply into the British soul. It provides some 
justification for Sir Winston Churchill’s constant theme 
that the things that unite us are far greater than those 
that divide us. 

The conclusion is that the floating vote comes from 
all classes—not from one, and not, indeed, from two : 
but from so many sections of the community as not (0 
be a manifestation of class structure or class conscious- 
ness to any significant degree. The ramifications and 
subtleties of social class tolour and distort (and make 
more amusing) every aspect of British life ; but they 
decide nothing. If this is fully understood, the effect 
on political parties can only be beneficial. 
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| oe has lately been fresh talk of an amnesty in 
Malaya. The veteran and much respected 
‘sident of the Malayan Chinese Association, Dato 
Sir Cheng-lock Tan, has again offered to make an 
npt to negotiate with the Communist terrorists in 
jungle. In addition, both he and his opposite 
ber on the Malay side, Tungku Abdul Rahman, 
leader of UMNO (the United Malays National 
ganisation), have said that an amnesty should cer- 
ily be considered, once the intended general election 
been held this summer and a more representative 
-rnment has taken over the reins of office. Their 
itude raises several important questions. The way 
se are answered depends in part on the view that is 
ken of the state of the emergency. It also reaches 
vn to the roots of what the British are trying to do in 
falaya. 
[he suggestion that the government should declare a 
‘ral amnesty ‘ignores the fact that a great deal is 
ilready being done to encourage the terrorists to 
surrender, by promising them fair treatment if they 
quit the jungle. It also ignores the reason why the 
government’s promises cannot be more generous ; many 
of the men in the jungle have by now committed 
hideous crimes for which ordinary civil law demands 
that they should stand trial as individuals, quite 
irrespective of whether or not they have taken part in 
a Communist insurrection. On the other hand, some of 
the men in the jungle are heartily sick of the whole 
business, but they are prevented from surrendering by 
the hard core of the party leadership. The task now 
s to separate the sheep from the goats, to coax out 
those who do not bear direct responsibility for par- 
ticular crimes, but to hunt down the rest till justice 
is done. Britain’s first duty in Malaya is to provide 
a code of law and to see that it is observed. 


* 


An amnesty would also be ineffective, because the 

mmunists will continue their fight in any case until 
1 change of tactics is ordered from Moscow and 
Peking. Such a shift is by no means to be ruled out ; 
there have been recent signs that the Communist 
overlords recognise the extent to which the Malayan 
terrorists have lately been losing public sympathy. But 
the dictation of a radical change of policy, such as 
indoning jungle terrorism and returning to the 
towns to pursue constitutional methods of infiltration, 
would be unlikely to hinge on the Malayan govern- 
ment’s clemency. Clemency, indeed, would probably 
be interpreted-as a sign more of weakness than of 
strength. Consequently on neither the government 
nor the Communist side does there seem much present 
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scope for Sir Cheng-lock Tan’s proposal to negotiate. 

In a broadcast at the end of December the Director 
of Operations, General Sir Geoffrey Bourne, 
emphasised that during 1954 the attacks by the Com- 
munists had been less hindrance to the life of the 
country than-in any year since the emergency began 
in 1948. The terrorists are in fact more limited in 
their areas of operations, and much of Malaya has now 
been declared “‘ white ” ; curfew and other restrictions, 
that is to say, have been lifted. The Communist 
leaders in the jungle appear to be showing increasing 
concern about the morale of their squads and about 
the problem of getting food; this represents success 
for the government’s food denial drive. As a result the 
terrorists operate less frequently, though when they 
do attack they take the maximum trouble to ensure 
that each operation pays them dividends, either in the 
seizure of arms or food or in other ways. At the same 
time, the government has been able to get to the point 
of transferring more security work from the army to 
the police and home guard—reduced in strength but 
of improving efficiency ; of pushing the troops deeper 
into the jungle and for longer periods ; and of doing 
more to win over the aborigines, who were at one time 
under the Communists’ thumb. 


o 


On the debit side of the balance sheet, however, 
there are some heavy and depressing items. It was 
only after cold and careful calculation that the govern- 
ment admitted during last year that there are still 
about 5,000 Communists in the jungle, much the same 
number, that is to say, as there have been throughout. 
Nor are the statistics particularly reassuring. In 19§4, 
713 terrorists were killed or captured, compared with 
981 in 1953. Only 210 surrendered, compared with 
372 the year before ; the Communist victories in Indo- 
China and the Chinese successes at Geneva reduced 
surrenders sharply last summer. A major reason for 
the drop in the figures is that, with fewer operations, 
the Communists are harder to find. But the hard 
core of Communist terrorism continues to exist, and 
in certain areas conditions are actually a good deal 
worse than in the past. This is proof, if more 
proof were needed, that though the emergency may 
be tapering off no end is yet in sight. 

The cost has become a millstone round Malaya’s 
neck. In the boom days of rubber and tin at the start 
of the Korean war, the Federal budget was able to 
take the emergency more or less in its stride. Now, 
in spite of grants from Britain and a loan from the 
Colony of Singapore, there is an unhealthy deficit ; it 
was about M$173 million (over £20 million) last year 
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and is estimated at M $148 million (over £17 million) 
for 1953 on a total expenditure of M $755 million. The 
government has rightly done a good deal to expand its 
educational and social services in spite of the emer- 
gency ; indeed some such expansion is vital in terms 
both of fighting Communist propaganda and of 
fulfilling the British intention that Malaya’s standard 
of life shall be second to none in Asia. But the other 
side of the medal is the constantly inflationary 
influence of government policy, the fact that the 
Finance Committee in Kuala Lumpur is unable to 


suggest any satisfactory 
method of substantially 


increasing revenue, and 
the heavy load of taxation 
imposed on the country’s 
two main export industries, 
rubber and tin. 

As matters stand the 
whole future of the rubber 
growing industry is uncer- 
tain, in that important 
long-term decisions are 
still pending about the 
government’s policy on 
replanting. Whatever the 
world market prospects 
for natural as against 
synthetic rubber, and 
whatever the pros and 
cons about the methods 
to be adopted for financ- 
ing replanting, a con- 
linuation of present trends 
would almost certainly 
lead to a_ substantial 
reduction in Malaya’s out- 

put of rubber during the 
Rees decade. This pros- 
pect and the need for a 
coherent taxation policy led the government to appoint 
the so-called fact-finding Mudie commission which 
issued its report last October. Its proposals and the 
rinciples underlying them, however, have been dis- 
puted by a large part of the industry itself. No decision 
is likely to be taken until the government has considered 
the World Bank’s forthcoming report on Malaya. Mean- 
while the position has been somewhat eased for both 
government and producers by an improvement in the 
price of rubber. But until an agreed policy can be 
reached, the outlook for the industry will remain 
unsatisfactorily obscufe. 


PROVINCE 
WELLESLEY 


Though much of the economic front is therefore 
uncertain, the immediate political prospect in Malaya 
is fair. Barring accidents, the first general election in 
the country’s history will now take place by about the 
middle of this year. And to judge by the recent state 
elections in Johore and Trengganu, a fairly heavy poll 
will result in widespread success for the Malay-Chinese 
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Alliance, the only party at present in the field with 
effective organisation and adequate funds. Its leader. 


have lately become reconciled to the High Commi:- 


sioner’s compromise providing for a small elec: 
majority in the Legislative Council ; with the supp 
of some of the nominated members, the Alliance 
therefore presumably take office in a few months’ 
as Malaya’s first electorally representative governm 
It is this prospect which adds particular punge: 
to the present position in regard to such question 
an amnesty and rubber replanting: For although 
British will continue 
be responsible — as 
deed they must be 
least for the time b 
—for the conduct 
operations against 
Communists and ir 
long - range economic 
policy, the new steps 
towards political evo! 
tion will be meaning! 
if they do not link the 
government more closely 


: 2 


< 


to public opinion 
Twenty years ago 

was almost no such 
thing as public opinion 
in Malaya. Today the 


problem is not only to 
create one, but, having 
created it, to see that it 
takes a responsible view of 
its own problems and then 
to ease it into the saddle. 
If, for instance, the publi 
would really suppor' 

government over the emer- 
gency, the terrorist menace 
would shrink to minor 
proportions. But equally, if the government is gradually 
to hand over part of its power to the people’s elected 
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_ representatives, then they must recognise the realities 


of the Communist struggle as well as the major necas 
of their country’s economy. 
At present the weakness of the Alliance as a 


political party is that it has no social or economic 
platform at all ; it exists merely to work for a transict 


of power. Nor is there any group of sufficient size to 
provide a working democratic opposition. If all goes 
well, the next few months should provide a heartening 
exhibition of British colonial policy at its best. but 


no one should be under any illusions. If the mixed 
communities of Malaya—Malay, Chinese and Indicn— 
are going to move forward to truly responsible 
self-government, free of the Communist terror, 
then the British themselves must be quite as c2re- 
ful as at any time in the past not to surrendef 
power too soon. 
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Return from Peking 


u& Chinese deliberately reached out for the headlines 
_ when they imprisoned the eleven American airmen for 
ionage. To retreat from the very public position which 
, adopted must therefore-mean a loss of face, unless it 
ccompanied by some quid pro quo on the American, or 
ceivably United Nations, side. And it is this spectre 
ch was breathing down Mr Hammarskjold’s neck 
ighout the negotiations in Peking that ended last week- 
As we go to press, the UN Secretary General is in 

iir over the Pacific and the outcome of his mission has 
yet been made public. But, to judge both from the 
ground of the dispute and from the brief communiqué 
ed on Monday, it is unlikely that any dramatic result 


been achieved. 


the eyes of the American public it is understandable 
this may well be a bitter disappointment. And the 
ppointment may lead men like Senator Knowland to 
im once again, and no doubt with full sincerity, that it 
mpossible to get anywhere with the Peking regime. This 
not, however, the attitude of the Administration as 
pressed by the Secretary of State, Mr Dulles, on Tuesday. 


r is it borne out by the few facts that are available. Mr 


Hammarskjéld himself is a man given to keeping his 


ughts to himself. But it was known before he left for 
ing that the most his mission could reasonably expect 
io was to make the point of view of the outside world 


ystal clear to the Chinese, and thus to open the way to 


otiation on a basis of reality rather than fantasy. 


[t may fairly be claimed that this has almost certainly 


achieved. The door is now ajar. If the Chinese mean 


it they said in their joint communiqué with Mr 


nmarskjéld, that “ we hope to be able to continue the 
ict established in these meetings,” something of real 
ic has emerged. In the past, it has been the downright 
rance of the Peking government, as well as its attitude 
nind, that has created the tension in the Far East. 
egotiations can now continue, there is a not unreason- 
hope that the airmen will in fact be released. If they 
broken off, there is virtually none. 


No Red Orchids for Mendés-France 


the end of the ratification debate in the French 


\ Assembly, the experts speculated briskly about the 


imunists’ next move. Would they bide their time, or 
d they launch an immediate attack on the premier ? 
- Communist deputies themselves seemed bewildered 


and, evidently lacking instructions, were content to vent 
their wrath on the Socialists. But now there can be no 
more doubt about the Moscow line. Pravda, the official 
party paper, has offered its columns to an Ilya Ehrenburg 
at his most vitriolic for a direct personal attack on M. 
Mendés-France. After recalling the Paris street traders 
who towards the close of the year use their brilliant rhetoric 
“to dispose of their spoiled wares,” he goes on to apologise 
to “the dear booth owners ” for comparing them with the 
French prime minister. Moscow’s disillusionment is then 
couched in flowery language: “ The cocks perched on all 
the belfries of France had not crowed thrice before M. 
Mendés-France renounced the policy of peace and 
exchanged it for the policy of strength.” 

The significant thing about this onslaught, more violent 
and personal than any before, is the insistence that M. 
Mendés-France does not represent his country and that 
only simpletons can fall for his idea of parallel negotiations 
with Russia. French Communists do not want to be 
accused of being naive, and L’Humanité has already taken 
its cue: in its latest issues it refers to the present govern- 
ment as one of “ grave-diggers.” A few months ago M. 
Mendés-France had the awkward task of emphatically 
rejecting Communist support. The tide, however, has now 
changed (the election of a Christian Democrat as president 
of the Assembly can be taken as a symptom of the turn) 
and the Communists’ big guns will be turned against the 
government at every opportunity. At least M. Mendés- 
France need no longer fear that he will die of asphyxia 
from Communist embraces. 


Triumph for Mr Menderes 


R ADNAN MENDERES seems to have achieved what many 
M a pundit judged to be impossible—a bilateral pact 
of mutual defence with one of Turkey’s Arab League 
neighbours, and a strengthening of security on Turkey’s 
eastern flank. It is reported from Baghdad, where he was 
given the honour of addressing the Iraqi Chamber this 
week, that a treaty of mutual defence between Turkey and 
Iraq is to be drawn up and signed in the near future and 
is to be followed by further rounds of visits—by the King 
and Regent of Iraq to Turkey and by President Bayar to Iraq. 

Mr Menderes’ visit to Baghdad is only the first stage of 
an energetic diplomatic offensive in the Middle East that 
is designed to put some stuffing into the region’s flaccid 
defence planning ; he is going on to Lebanon and is invited 
to Egypt. His activity stems from Turkey’s conclusion— 
which seems to have been a right one—that the better 
atmosphere created by the settlement of the Suez Canal 
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and Iranian oil disputes offered a chance of persuading 
Arab neighbours that defence pacts unsupported by strongly 
armed allies were no match for the only form of aggression 
that threatens the oil areas of the Middle East. 

Before setting out on his tour, Mr Menderes had pre- 
pared the ground still further by delivering himself of 
some home truths about Middle East defence. Ina broad- 
cast delivered in both Turkish and Arabic, he said that 
peace was indivisible, that what security the region at 
present enjoyed was solely due to the establishment of 
Nato, and, that it was an illusion to imagine that any 
regional defence organisation, however perfect and com- 
plete, was in itself enough without close co-operation with 
Nato—“ the real shield against danger.” 

He must have known that his words would not be music 
to all Arab League ears. The weak governments of the 
Middle East live under a curse which dooms them to pander 
to uninformed opinion, and some Egyptian leaders have 
been proclaiming that no alliances outside the Arab League 
can be entertained, and that Israel is the only enemy. It 
would be as much as an Iraqi government’s life was worth 
to deny this last point, but many responsible Iraqis, both 
old and young, now see it in a new and wider perspective ; 
Iraq broke off diplomatic relations with Russia last week. 

The situation leaves the Arab League in a dilemma ; 
either its members must decide, each for himself, whether 
or not to follow Iraq’s lead and to take sides in the cold 
war, or else the League will fall into two halves—the 
“have” states who sense danger from Russia, and the 
“have nots” who prefer to strike old-fashioned attitudes. 


Somebody Else’s Business 


tHE Transport Commission met the National Union of 
Railwaymen on Friday, quickly agreed to its demand 
for the porters (who had the worst case for an increase), 
agreed to most of its demand for the lengthmen, and signed 
a settlement on the spot. The lowest paid workers get 
an increase of six shillings a week. How the money is to 
be found, said Sir Brian Robertson, “is not my business.” 
The footplatemen and salaried staff, who will certainly 
and rightly demand a restoration of their differentials, are 
now. closeted in negotiations with the Commission. When 
their demands have been codified and agreed, the total 
bill will probably be more than {10 million a year. 
Meanwhile, the London busmen have decided that they 
cannot accept the offer of an extra 9s. 6d. a week. The 
busmen, it should be said at once, have a much better case 
than the railwaymen ; there is a shortage of crews for the 
buses that are available to be run. But whether London 
Transport should meet this problem by raising wages and 
fares further, or by cutting down the apparently ample 
number of bus journeys, or by a re-arrangement of schedules 
(which the busmen have been guilty of opposing), is open 
to debate ; a report on the efficiency of London Trans- 
port is due to be published towards the end of this month, 
and it may be better to defer judgment until then. London 
Transport will also have to decide what offer it will make 
to workers on its underground railway ; it is very angry 
with the NUR for serving notice that it would call these 
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men out during any national railway strike—in defiance 
of contractual agreements—but after a stiff exchange of 
notes negotiations are likely to proceed as before. 
Elsewhere on the wages front, engineering employers 
who are traditionally next in the firing line after the Trans- 
port Commission has run away from it) have stopped aj! 
overtime and weekend work for their “spidermen,” jn 
retaliation for a series of guerilla strikes ; and the building 
employers want this year’s increase to be directed towards 
skilled workers (a sensible course, which will not have been 
made any easier by the railway scuttle). Finally, the rail- 
way court of inquiry is preparing to follow up its fateful 
interim report with its full report. This cannot now have 
much effect on the railway negotiations, but it may attempt 
conciliation in the dispute that has sprung up between a 
disturbed section of public opinion and the court itself. 


Not to be Discussed 


MILD cheer should be sent up for two Labour MPs, 
Am: Callaghan and Mr Michael Foot, as a result of 
their latest dispute with the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion. The cheer can only be a mild one, because they seem 
to have struck their attitude later than resolute friend 
free speech should have done. When preparations were 
being made for last week’s edition of “In the News ’—a 
regular television programme which is advertised as an 
“ unrehearsed discussion on topics of the week ”—the threat 
of a railway strike still hung over the nation; the BBC 
decided that the topic was sub judice, and must not be 


discussed. This was the~>moment when the two Labour 
MPs should have flounced out of the programme—at this 
first ruling that a dispute of such vital importance to the 


public should be settled in indecent obscurity between th 
union and the Government, while the most influential 
medium of public communication gagged any discussion 
of the issues involved. Instead Mr Callaghan and Mr Foot 
waited until the railwaymen suspended their strike notices, 
when the BBC said the matter was still sub judice and they 
themselves considered that it was not. 

It may be that in this particular case, as the teams were 
already drawn up, and composed of people who would 
probably all support the Government’s retreat, the public 
did not miss very much. But the incident reveals again 
the appalling consequences for democracy of the BBC's 
method of handling controversial issues. This method is 
to set up an equal number of Tweedledums and Tweed!e- 
dees from each of the main parties, and to beg them to 
have as fierce and partisan a battle as possible. 

One result of this system is that an independent—who !s 
liable to cause embarrassment by agreeing with all the 
Government’s policies announced in one week, and <is- 
agreeing with all those announced in another—must never 
be allowed to be built up as a broadcasting personality. 
Another is that whenever some important Government 
decision is in prospect—an agricultural price review. 4 
budget, or the handling of a labour dispute—people with 
conflicting opinions are never able to use this medium to 
say which way they think the Government should turn (as 
distinct from passing comment, after the event and usually 
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on strictly party lines, on t. 2 way in which Government 

nolicy actually has turned). The BBC will not be fulfilling 

proper role as an educational force until it can act upon 

- principle that when a decision of policy is impending, 

iat is the very moment when it should be promptly dis- 

ed—exhaustively, and from as many angles as possible. 

long as the corporation remains a monopoly, it will never 

lowed to act in this way ; the parties will insist that it 

t not interfere, or facilitate anybody else’s interfering, 

their exclusive rights to propose and oppose. This is 

= it is so vital that the monopoly should be broken, and 

rprising that many genuine Liberals have opposed the 
—if muddled—principle of the new Television Act. 










Red Meat Turns Traitor? 


pite of the freeing of fats, butter and meat in the 


& | spring and summer of 1954, the index of food prices 
s is only § per cent above its level twelve months ago. 
i But, as the campaigning in the South Norfolk by-election 


ved, these prices may still be the chief source of political 
for the Conservative party. Labour’s principal 
g points are tea and meat. 
1 is not likely to be a growing issue ; the price seems 
at or near the top now. For the next three months, 
may take over the running. Its history since deration- 
s that it rose in price by an average of about 6d. a lb 
nediately after it was set free (the better cuts by far 
re and the cheaper cuts by less), fell in August, and then 
> to perhaps 4d. a lb above rationed prices at the turn 
the year. It is bound to increase again in the near future, 
supplies of beef are thinning out. Home slaughterings 
re high until Christmas, but will now be low until April. 
April too arrivals of mutton and lamb from Australia and 
w Zealand reach their peak. It is between now and then 
t the lean period occurs. 
It is very difficult to judge how lean it will be. Shipments 
coming in from Argentina, but in less than half the 
prewar quantity. As a cushion to the shortage, the Ministry 
{ Food holds stocks, built up from the tag end of its bulk 
contracts, which probably exceed 100,000 tons, and 
mporters hold perhaps another 50,000; together these 
‘ks are equal to as much as four weeks’ supply. But 
are all of imported meat—and demand since deration- 
has shown a powerful, perhaps irrational, preference 
ss ‘or home-killed. «It is in the best cuts of beef that the 
a sharpest rise in prices is likely to occur. Whether this is 
a to be a factor of real political importance depends 
imably on whether marginal voters—in by-elections 
en now and April—happen to eat this type of meat ; 
1ether they are content with more stable scrag end. 


BCA i a battle at aly 











- Khrushchev to the Fore 


| recent weeks Mr Khrushchev, the head of the Com- 


munist party hierarchy in the Soviet Union, has been 
busily stealing the limelight from the prime minister, Mr 
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Malenkov. He has found successive opportunities for front 
page publicity in his visit to China, in the drive to cultivate 
virgin lands, and even in a conference of builders. Last 
week tle departure of a new contingent of young people 
to the empty spaces of Russia’s interior provided him with 
yet another platform. Moscow radio’s report of his speech 
ended with the once classical formula “ Thunderous 
applause—all those present rise,” and it was noticeable that, 
in breach of the current principle of collective leadership, 
nothing was said about the other members of the party 
presidium except that Khrushchev spoke in the presence of 
Malenkov. 

The impression that these two men now dominate 
the struggle for power in Moscow is receiving plenty 
of confirmation. And, in a week when George Orwell’s 
“ Animal Farm” appears as a film in London, one 
cannot help wondering whether Khrushchev can do better 
than the loquacious, ebullient Snowball, or whether the 
patient Malenkov, biding his time like the porker Napoleon, 
will emerge victorious in the end. It may be worth recall- 
ing that, in the struggle after Lenin’s death, it was the quiet, 
calculating man who eventually came out on top. 


Soviet Fertility Cult 


N his speech last week, Khrushchev claimed that the taxes 
| imposed during Stalin’s reign on bachelors and couples 
with less than three children were really his own work. He 
also made it clear that the ghost of Malthus does not haunt 
the Kremlin. The Bolshoi Theatre resounded to an appeal 
for national strength through larger families that was blunter 
than anything of the kind heard since Hitler’s day. Accord- 
ing to Khrushchev, to bring up three children is the mini- 
mum duty of every Russian couple, and the Soviet Union 
looks to its cradles for at least another hundred million 
subjects. 

It was to young men going east that the party secretary 
was speaking, and in the wide open spaces of Soviet Asia 
there should be ample scope for new settlements. The 
drive to conquer uncultivated lands is part and parcel of 
the general campaign to increase food production, but it 
has clearly become something more than an emergency 
operation. Khrushchev spoke not only of northern 
Kazakhstan and western Siberia but also of Sakhalin and 
of the other Far Eastern territories which he had visited 
on his way back from Peking. He painted pictures of a 
prosperous Siberia whose name would no longer evoke 
gruesome associations. The new Drang nach Osten is 
evidently meant to improve the economic and strategic 
balance of the whole Soviet Union. 

If this is to be achieved, the east-bound pioneers must 
not be content to break new ground and then return home ; 
they must be turned into permanent settlers. Financial 
inducements and other material privileges will not suffice 
to get them to stay indefinitely in the remoter territories. 

That is why Khrushchev’s final appeal was, in effect, “ Go 
east, young woman.” Families must be founded to popu- 
late the empty lands of northern Asia, and it is there that 
the dutiful Komsomol girl is now urged to set about over- 
fulfilling her three-child norm. 


} 
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New Danger in Central America 


NTIL a few months ago, most people’s reaction to news 
U about any conflict in Central America was to assume 
that two petty tyrants, both of doubtful reputation, were 
having yet another private quarrel. Since the Guatemalan 
upheaval last June, however, the natural tendency has been 
to see all such conflicts as facets of the anti-Communist 
struggle. It would. be quite wrong to apply either of these 
concepts to the new outbreak in Costa Rica. This is beyond 
question the most politically advanced of the Central 
American republics. The European element in_ its 
population is much greater than in its neighbours, and it 
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possesses a genuine tradition of tolerance and civil liberty 
based upon a sturdy class of small independent farmers. 
Inevitably, it has become a refuge for the enemies of neigh- 
bouring dictators, and President Somoza of Nicaragua, a 
“strong man” of the old type, may have had good reason 
to worry about their presence ; the attempt on his life made 
a few months ago was probably organised by Nicaraguans 
in San José, the Costa Rican capital. 

Inevitably, too, the left-centre government of President 
Figueres has been branded as pro-Communist by the more 
authoritarian regimes of the Caribbean area. That is an 
elementary gambit for Latin American “strong men,” and 
an automatic one when they are pressing Washington for 
financial aid to their professed crusades in defence of 
democracy. In fact, Sefor Figueres has a much better 
record as an enemy of Communism than Seftor Somoza, and 
although his pronouncements are occasionally demagogic 
there is no doubt about his sincere attachment to political 
liberty. Under him as under his predecessor, President 
Ulate, Costa Rica has set an example to its neighbours ; 
and if the embittered rulers of neighbouring states succeed 
in snuffing out its democratic flame, political progress in 
the whole Central American region will suffer a sad setback. 


Reluctance to Convert 


R DUNCAN SANDYS is not going to be outdone as a 
housebuilder ; although between 340,000 and 
350,000 houses were completed in 1954, he told a Bir- 
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mingham audience this week that output in 1955 mig! 
well be bigger. Some estimates given by Mr Macmil!. 
at the Conservative Party conference had left the impre: 
sion that the Government was now going to rest on 
oars, and to divert some of the vast resources now be: 
used for housebuilding to other—and perhaps less hea 
subsidised—purposes. But it mow appears that 
Macmillan’s smaller figure referred to England and W: 
and not to Great Britain. 

Like his predecessor, Mr Sandys emphasised the 
for slum clearance ; he is at present waiting for the | 
authorities to send him their estimates of the numbe: 
slum dwellings in their areas and their schemes for clea 
them. But he said that in 1955 he wants to turn the s 
light, not on slums, but on modernising old-fashio 
houses—on providing suitable accommodation for m 
people in them, and on attacking such problems as ¢! 
of the 45 per cent of British families who have no fi: 
bath in their homes. Since 1944 local authorities have | 
the power to make grants of up to 50 per cent for impro' 
ments and conversions, or up to a maximum of {400 
each dwelling provided. This sounds an attractive of! 
yet few house owners have taken advantage of it. Fr: 
the passing of the relevant Act in 1949 until Septemb 
1954, grants were made for less than 12,000 houses. 1’ 
the conditions were somewhat eased and in the two mont 
after the new Act was passed 1,626 grants were mad 
an improved but still modest rate. 

One reason for the reluctance to utilise this schem 
presumably that the local authorities can control the : 
charged for new accommodation that is built with 
money—although they must allow these rents to yield “a 
reasonable return.” Another reason is the difficulty of 
housing tenants while extensive conversions are going on 
—a consideration that may account for the lack of int 
shown by large property owners. An approach to the 
authority for help might result in some council h: 
being temporarily used for this purpose. A third reaso: 
is no doubt the unwillingness of many tenants to pay higher 
rents for their new amenities. But the principal reason 
for the small use of the scheme is undoubtedly, as : 
Sandys suggested, the general ignorance that it exists. | / 
responsibility for this lies partly with the local autho 
Of 1,400 authorities that could have the power, onl) 
have used it—probably often because nobody in their «rea 
has ever asked them for a grant. The Minister has donc 1is 
part to make the facilities known, in the booklet* pu! 
last week, and he is wise now to urge the local author cs 
to spread the news. This is a far more economical way 0! 
providing new houses than to multiply the housing «: 
at an ever-faster rate. 


Jobs for the “Sudanised ” 


T is both thoughtful and efficient to found an exc ¢g¢ 
| and mart to which the officials “ Sudanised ” out ©. ‘2¢ 
Sudan can turn for news of other jobs. But it was »< 4 
very good advertisement for Her Majesty’s Overseas Sev ice 
when, in The Times this week, a list of wellwishers heoied 
by the present Minister of Supply, drew attention to their 


* New Homes for Old. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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: The Research Department (SECTION 35) 
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needs and availability ; the letter said that only “a few” 
were being absorbed into British government service. On 
November 30, 1953, there were 1,130 vacancies in posts due 
to be filled in the colonies by the Secretary of State (as many 
is the whole strength of the British officers in the Sudan), 
ind it was as late as October rst last that the Overseas 
Service was launched to meet the changing conditions in 
colonial needs for British staff. Is it so little able to take 
idvantage of administrative and technical experience in .an 
underdeveloped area that it can offer only a handful of jobs 
yorth the attention of the ex-servamts of the Sudan ? 

It must be admitted that the Colonial Office has tried. It 
started rather clumsily, but it has made a great effort in 
recent months to interview every interested party home on 
leave from the Sudan. It has made.a number of appoint- 
ments. But the rub is that most of the men concerned 

int jobs at home. In part, this is because they have had 
heir fill of hot climates or of “ transfers of power” ; that 
nust be the main justification for Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s letter. 
n part, however, it is because conditions offered to them in 
he Overseas Service are not good enough. Though they 
in start at the salary level and with the status that they 
ichieved in the Sudan, they rank for promotion well below 
those for whom the Overseas Service is just the old Colonial 
Service under a new name. Ought not such a service, 
working in the difficult conditions that now prevail in Asia 
ind Africa, to make merit the only criterion when it fills 
enior posts and to regard its less deserving officers as 
pensionable early ? Moreover, apart from the Overseas 
Service, there are more jobs than candidates for posts 
requiring technicians already acquainted with under- 
developed areas available in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance services, in the Colombo Plan, and through the 
lepartments of the Foreign Office that recruit British 
specialists for foreign governments. If jobs in contracting 
firms are preferred, it might have been wiser to circularise 
the well-known range of those servicing underdeveloped 
ireas before making this public appeal. 


Tt 
A 


Family Patterns 


HE report on the family census* of 1946 was published 
T only last week. The only trends that it can unequivoc- 
illy disclose are those affecting the past generation— 
broadly speaking a comparison between the families of those 
who married in 1900-1909 and 1920-1924. The settled 
facts emerging from comparison between these two groups 

e a decline in average family size ; a marked narrowing 
between the tendency for poorer parents to have large 
imilies while richer parents have small ones ; and a similar, 
though less marked, diminution of the influence, on com- 
pleted family size, of age at marriage. This is much what 
ne would expect from the spread, both horizontally and 
do wn through successive social groups, of family planning. 
What one may call the provisional facts, those relating to 
later marriages still capable of adding to family size, are 

uggestive but mixed. Fertility rates in the early years of 
marriage (necessarily the only rates available for groups 

arrying in the 1940s) have taken a sharp upward turn ; 


“The Trend and Pattern of Fertility in eT ae F By 
s 


D. 'V. Glass and E. Grebenik. HMSO; 2 vols. 
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tr supplementing the census results with later vital statis- 
tics, the report tentatively suggests that the “ projected 
ufiimate family size” of those marrying in 1943 should be 
“larger than that likely to be achieved by any other group 
of marriages since 1923.” So far as one can judge from 
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limited data, the social differential has continued to narrow 
—though Britain is still far fom the Swedish family pattera 
in which larger incomes and larger families go together. 

It is plain—now family planning has become general 
(although, like all planning, liable to mistakes )—that 
changes in economic and social conditions have a more’ im- 
portant influence in determining each family’s size. Both 
projection of population estimates and the framing of policy 
based on projection become in these circumstances very 
much chancier. The pessimistic projections of the 19303 
have already been demolished. The optimistic projections 
of the immediate postwar years look no more secure. 
Cautiously, the report indicates “a new stability,” with no 
major departure from the small family pattern but no further 
substantial decline. These are wobbly foundations on which 
to build estimates relating to “ housing programmes, family 
allowances, social insurance and other measures of social 
welfare ”—to quote Lord Simon’s appeal for co-operation 
to the women approached by the census takers. Policy is a 
little less blindfold, thanks to the census, than it would 
otherwise be ; but most of its field of vision is backwards. 


M, Massigli Leaves 


HE French have a tradition of long ambassadorships in 
London. It is almost as if they had been persuaded 
that only time could lead them to any proper understanding 
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of a people so oddly different from themselves as the British. 
The ten years which have made M. Massigli doyen of the 
diplomatic corps and one of the best known figures in 
London, either British or foreign, are not in fact without 
precedent. But they have covered a very unusual, indeed 
a unique, period of history. And it is to M. Massigli’s great 
personal credit that through it all he has played a curiously 
important role. Prominent and yet discreet, aloof and yet 
friendly, mentor and yet interpreter too, he has been at once 
a loyal servant of France and a firm advocate of the mission 
with which he was entrusted. It is said of him that the 
crowning achievement of his work in London was to hear 
Sir Anthony Eden give the undertaking in Lancaster House 
last September that, if Western European Union is ratified, 
Britain will maintain four divisions and the Tactical Air 
Force on the Continent. 

M. Massigli returns to Paris to take over at the Quai 
d’Orsay at a moment when Britain has never been more 
deeply committed to the Continent, but when in British 
minds the Continent is perhaps less clearly identified with 
France than at any time for half a century. This is largely a 
reaction to the long delay in Paris in reaching a decision 
about the new form that Western Europe is to take. Since 
the result has been to weaken confidence in France and so 
to undo much that M. Massigli was trying to achieve in 
London, no one can have regretted it more than he. The 
one consolation which he certainly will share with many 
others on both sides of the Channel is that, if Western 
European Union survives and succeeds, it is likely to prove 
at once a more realistic interpretation of the European mood 
and a tighter bond between Britain and France than EDC 
ever looked like being. It is in any case a fitting culmination 
to a chapter which saw the signature of the Treaty of Dun- 
kirk, the original Brussels Pact, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. For the historian who reads between the lines about 
them, the name of M. Massigli will be written many times 
over. 


Belgrade in Two Minds 


N its handling of the Djilas-Dedijer affair the Jugoslav 
| regime continues to give a striking demonstration of its 
ambivalent nature. On the one hand, the two culprits 
are still at liberty, and their treatment so far has shown 
a scrupulous observance of legal procedures. But on the 
other hand, in reacting to the publicity which the affair 
has received abroad the Jugoslav authorities have fallen 
back on the worst traditions of Cominform distortion and 
misrepresentation. It is being alleged that a big campaign 
to discredit Jugoslavia has been launched by “ some western 
circles’ which are hostile to Jugoslavia and annoyed by 
its successful independent foreign policy; and that the 
timing of the Djilas-Dedijer affair—during Marshal Tito’s 
absence from the country—was carefully calculated to do 
the maximum damage to the government’s credit. 

This story is, of course, completely unfounded. The 
Jugoslav authorities themselves helped to make nonsense 
of it when, in their anxiety to show that nothing was being 
done behind Marshal Tito’s back, they issued a careful 
account of the course of events, beginning last March, which 
has culminated in the prosecution of Mr Dedijer and Mr 
Djilas. This account shows that the Jugoslav leaders have 
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been caught out by a combination of bad luck and bad 

miscalculation. It was bad luck that Mr Dedijer was not 

available in Belgrade. when originally summoned before the 

party control commission on November 17th, before 

Marshal Tito set out for India ; and it was a bad miscalcy- 

lation, although perhaps a very understandable one, to 

imagine that Mr Dedijer was in the mood to submit meekly 

to party discipline. 
All this, and the publicity and comment to which it 

naturally gave rise, was no doubt extremely aggravating fo: 4 

the Jugoslav leaders, who seem surprisingly sensitive abou: d 

the impression they create in the West. But it is sometime: 

very hard to see what they are driving at. It does not make 

sense to insist that Djilas and Dedijer are insignificant 

nobodies who should be ignored, and at the same time to 

brand them as the instruments of alleged foreign inter- 

ference and to institute legal proceedings against them 

Nor does it seem reasonable for Mr Kardelj to condemn 

their views as traitorous and slanderous, when he himse!; 

has been saying the same sort of thing about the eventua 

development of more political parties, not in the privacy 

of the party conclave, but in a lecture to foreigners in Os): 

which was reprinted—rather oddly in the circumstances 

in a recent issue of Borba. It is true that Mr Kardelj’ 

discourse was on a strictly theoretical plane and contain: J | 

no criticism of things as they are. But if it is merely ; 8 

matter of timing and means, not of ends, that separates 1! a 

dissidents from the rest of the party, surely their case cou ia 

have been handled more adroitly? 4 





Italy Plans Development 4 


PLAN is one thing, its fulfilment another. During 1! 

past few weeks an ambitious investment programme h 
been prepared in Rome, which has now seen the light « 
day as the Vanoni Plan. Signor Vanoni is the present Min: 
ter of the Budget and is expected to be one of the candidat 
for the presidency of Italy in the approaching electio: 
His new plan, prépared in consultation with both Italia: 
and foreign experts, has had the assistance in drafting 
of the American Foreign Operations Administration, and 
has been laid before the OEEC. If ever there were sco 
for a plan which deserved to succeed, this is it ; but it n 
call for a near miracle if it is ever to reach fulfilment. 
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The aim of the Vanoni plan is to break through the 


“sound barrier ” of Italy’s fundamental economic problem. - 


[: sets out to abolish unemployment by 1964 by creating 
four million new_jobs. This is to be done through an 
increase in national income of about five per cent per year 
over the next ten years and through foreign aid. This 
increase, in the words of the plan, is believed to “ be suffi- 
cient to ensure the estimated capital requirement for new 
investment, but only on condition that a substantial propor- 
tion of this increase—appreciably larger than the present 
yne—be used for this purpose.” Investment in fact should 
“absorb more than one third of the total income increment 
for the entire ten year period.” The aim is legitimate 
enough. But how is it to be achieved ? The plan is based on 
the premise of stable wage rates, a stable cost of living and 
definite limits on consumption and on profit. It involves 
both state and private enterprise of a high order, and it 
begs nearly all the questions of Italy’s existing experience. 

Any democracy is severely handicapped in comparison 
with a dictatorship when it tries to pull itself up by its boot- 
‘traps, since it has to persuade as well as coerce. In Italy 
enlightened planning faces several special difficulties even 
before it starts. One is the implacable and cynical opposi- 
ion of the big Communist party. Another is the traditional 
ind entrenched distrust of small-market capitalism. Yet a 
third is the narrowness and impermanence of government 
majorities. The sponsors of the new plan will need luck 
is well as faith if they are to pull off the miracle they pro- 
ose. But that is no reason for not trying. 





Changes in Kenya 


ENERAL Sir GEORGE ErskineE—who is to retire from 
(; the post of Commander in Chief, East Africa, ia 
May—has had as difficult and frustrating a task as 
Colonel Young, the former Police Commissioner who 

now back in Britain. Like Colonel Young he has 
iad his brushes with the settler community. He bluntly 
iid that bullets alone would not reduce Mau Mau, many 
nonths before the Colonial Secretary (then Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton) decided that he must intervene and institute a 
political settlement that might become the basis for an 
ilternative to them. But General Erskine at least has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the combined efforts of the 
irmy, the police and the civil authorities have done a great 
leal to wrest the initiative from the terrorists. The new 
peration of combing the forests almost yard by yard would 
iardly be possible but for the ability of the police and the 
yalist home guards to maintain law and order in the areas 
eft after the army has deployed its strength in the forests. 
Although there are plenty of signs that sheer force, 
mmensely improved organisation, the concentration of 
Kikuyu in well-defended villages, and the retention of 
60,000 detainees have crippled the revolt, there are as yet 
10 definite signs that the mass of the Kikuyu have come 
down solidly for the Government. The Kikuyu have been 
cowed and disillusioned with Mau Mau, but they have not 
been won, and perhaps not yet reached. It is here that the 
problem of law and order becomes so difficult. Colonel 
Young has spoken up strongly and loyally for the police 
against the High Court judges’ suggestion that they have 


is! 


been a law to themselves. Their difficulty, amid the mass 
of emergency legislation and decrees, has been to find out 
what the law is ; in a situation of “ kill or be killed,” it is 
hard to enforce legal safeguards that are taken for granted in 
Britain. Yet talk of the merits of “rough and ready” 
justice must always cause uneasiness, and it is evident that 
there have been many irregularities among loyalists. The 
Kenya judiciary has done fine work in upholding British 
standards of justice ; it is for the judiciary, with the police 
and the administration, to work out processes of law that 
can meet the difficulties of the situation without allowing 
those standards to be lowered. 


Books and Readers 


OME day, perhaps, an electronic professor will describe 
S to an amused class of history students a primitive 
device, much used until the late twentieth century, to com- 
municate ideas and information, called the printed book ; 












































The Workman in Fetters 


Our attention has been called by an esteemed corres- 
pondent to the considerable reduction which has recently 
taken place in the exports of our textile fabrics, which he 
thinks may be in part caused by the Acts regulating the 
hours of factory labour and the continual intermeddling 
of Factory Inspectors. Although there is a more sufficient 
reason in the overdone markets of Australia from the 
excessive exports of last year, and in the prostrate credit 
of the United States from reckless and even fraudulent 
trading, for the decline in our exports than the Factory 
Act, yet we quite agree with our correspondent that in 
the present relative condition of this and other countries 
the working of this Act requires to be carefully con- 
sidered. On the 16th ult, we published a letter from “A 
Wool Spinner,” pointing out the mischievous operation 
of the Act in relation to the large supplies of woollens 
now required for our sailors and soldiers. The articles 
wanted could not be procured because the manufacturers 
could not procure yarn from the spinner, and the spinners’ 
production was limited by the Factory Act. This pro- 
crustean law cuts down production to its own standard, 
and enlarges not according to the wants of the community. 
Large purchases of furs have lately been made abroad 
for our troops—perhaps woollens have been purchased 
there, too; . . . and the Act may probably have prevented 
our own people from supplying the wants of their fellow- 
subjects... .. Whatever may be the falling off In the 
export of other articles, there is none in machinery. The 
value in 1854 exceeds the value in 1853. Other countries, 
therefore, are now taking into use our machinery. ... 
We have a race to run, and we cannot succeed if we tie 
our legs. Formerly they were tied for the advantage of 
the landterds, or the advantage of some classes of manu- 
facturers, and very hobbling work we made of it, as 
increasing poor rates and perennial disturbances testified. 
Nations, as well as individuals, look very foolish jumping 
in sacks, and get many a fall. Having got rid of the 
restriction for landlords and the restriction for the master 
manufacturer, we must now walk in the workman’s 
manacles. 


The Economist 


January 13, 1855 
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Money Making Proposition } | | 


“I can save you thousands of pounds” says Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit) 


“Even though fuel costs may be only a small fraction of your costs of production.” 


F i E L E F F i Ci E we CY PAYS For example — A company 


in Cambridgeshire using a Lancashire Boiler installed a superheater and achieved 





a coal saving of approximately two tons worth £8 a week. The equipment cost 
£350 so it was paid for in the first year. Allowing it fifteen years of life this was 


a most profitable investment. 


Superheater Manufacturers’ Association 7 Norfolk Street Manchester 2 
has many other examples of the advantages of superheated steam and will be 


pleased to put you into touch with the manufacturers concerned. 


: Issued by WY [I Fr E 5 National Industrial Fuel q 
: * * * = Efficiency Service q 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI. Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 q 
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> THE TWO BATHERS by Z, Ruszkowski 
Me I NO No. 6 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. 
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but signs of its obsolescence find so far no reflection in the 
record numbers of new titles and reprints brought out by 
British publishers.- Last year, according to the figures 
compiled by The Bookseller, 19,188 titles were published 
compared with 18,257 in 1953 and 18,741 in 1952—the 
previous record. Of this total, reprints and new additions 
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jounted to §,846. These figures may be set against the 
emarkable statistics of personal reading presented recently 
»y Sir William Haley in a lecture, “A Smallholding on 
-arnassus,” to the National Book League. Sir William 


keeping a log of his own accomplishments) reckoned that 


I 





The Still Small Voice 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC FINANCE 


assured on a future occasion. In 
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year in year out, reading three books a week, 150 books a 
year was as much as an assiduous reader could get through ; 
few will dispute that he set a frighteningly stiff standard. 
This means that in a lifetime of reading (say 40 years) a 
man cannot expect to read more than 6,000 books ; even 
if life and eyesight hold out longer “the number of 
people who have read 10,000 books must be very small.” 
Thus, in Britain alone, new works are being added yearly 
to the immense geological deposits of books at a rate 
exceeding a man’s total intake of book-print from cradle 
to grave. 

This is a formidable thought even if the greater part of 
any publishing year’s output is relegated to the category 
of the ephemeral or the specialised. The problem is to 
increase reading-time ; but this is being steadily cut into 
by the charms of broadcasting and more particularly tele- 
vision. Sir William remained hopeful about this ; radio 
and television can be great popularisers of any books that 
they mention or dramatise. Their existence increases, if 
it diversifies, the publishing gamble. It leaves the problem 
of selecting a lifetime’s reading just where it stood—or 
rather, getting slightly worse every year. By the time most 
people have read the increasing total of what they must, 
there is less time than ever for what they would simply 
enjoy. It is no more than a sign of the times that the 
output of technical books, and especially books on sociology, 
is increasing while fiction titles decline. But there is com- 
fort in the fact that the output of children’s books is still 
rising—the young are still being conditioned to some extent 
to associate reading with pleasure and wonder ; and even 
as a recreation the book still seems to have a future despite 
the electronic challenge. 


distinct from its quotation of the criti- 
cisms of it, the book is positively naive 
in its frankness—and in its glee that the 
rate of interest for the issue of Transport 
stock was forced down after the com- 
pensation amount had been fixed. There 
are two ways of forcing rates down—by 
words (and what a blare of trumpetings 
they were) and by deeds, in the shape 
of departmental purchases and credit 
creation. Departmental operations, 
says Dr Dalton, are doubly useful: they 
force prices up in preparation for a con- 
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Edition). 


By Hugh Dalton. 


D 


D 


tledge. 255 pages. 


ed afresh the 


10s. 6d. 


. DALTON’S two years as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer demon- 
merits, long- 


gnised, of his well-known textbook. 
then provided cogent support for 
isms of Daltonian policy—most 
cably, perhaps, in its strictures on 
viciousness of differential taxation 
profits. The post-Daltonian edition 
noteworthy partly for its second 
ights on some of these passages (and 
mplete deletion of that most valu- 
one), but principally for its addi- 


} 
i 


chapter—* At 
sury, 1945-47.” 


the British 


Here Dr Dalton 


lains what he tried to do, and espe- 
y how well he fought inflation ; why 
was (mostly) right, and his critics 


tong ; why he was defeated on cheap 


ney, and how victory could be 


defence of his budgeting he quotes 
repeatedly from The Economist—and 
thereby replies in kind to his own 
grievance (not specifically addressed to 
The Economist) that he himself was 
quoted out of context. 

Anyone who now reads his quotations 
would surely assume that this journal 
was among his most consistent sup- 
porters. Yet those same articles pro- 
tested at the “streak of vindictiveness ” 
in his policies, and expressed (pleased) 
surprise that he had paid any tribute, 
however meagre, to the principles of 
sound finance. He also cites us as say- 
ing that he was probably not too com- 
placent about inflation, when the real 
force of the comment was that he was 
relying for safety upon the physical 
controls—and committing the economy 
to a prolonged continuance of them. 

Significantly, The Economist is not 
quoted at all on the cheap money policy. 
But in its exposition of the policy, as 


version, and then the public authorities 
themselves are “ loyal ” in support of the 
conversion when it comes. Unfunding 
and credit creation were not, however, 
inflationary—unless the new money was 
spent. True. But does Dr Dalton 
really believe that it was not spent, in 
that phase of engendered boom and of 
literally “smoking away” the dollar 
loan? And, in any case, would there 
have been no dangers. thereafter ? 
Happily, the textbook chapters still have 
the last word on this: “if it is desired 
to restrict credit indiscriminately, fund- 
ing part of the floating debt is as good 
a way as any other.” Sound finance_and 
liquidity theory are vindicated after all. 

Only three more points—but impor- 
tant ones—can be quoted here from this 
fascinating apologia. The cheap money 
drive failed because of the fuel crisis 
(but was it not seriously faltering three 
months before that ?) and because of 
the “ whispering and talking” campaign 
—which “quite drowned my small 
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voice.” After that we might shed a 
tear for poor Dr Dalton—but for the 
fact that, if he had his way again, he 
would not trust to his vocal powers 
alone. In future, there would be a 
“new gun, specially designed to shoot 
bears.” The Chancellor would take 
powers to compel all investors having 
over {1 million of invested funds to 
invest a prescribed, and varying, pro- 
portion of their capital in gilt-edged 
securities. The only consolation one 
can discern in that 1984 is that the new 
Chancellor (Opposition members please 
note) might also pursue the Daltonian 
goal, now confessed, of getting the 
earned income allowance up to one-half. 
But that would be dear at the price. 


Dockland Neurosis 
THE DOCK WORKER. 


Social Research Series: Editor, Professor 
T. S. Simey. 

University Press of Liverpool. 284 pages. 
17s. 6d 


HE mind of the dock worker is a 

subject of great interest since 25,000 
workers in the Port of London recently 
went.on strike for a theoretical griev- 
ance, worked up by a union to: which 
only a few of them belonged. There 
could hardly be a more opportune time, 
therefore, for the publication of this 
study by the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Liverpool, and it 
throws much light on the enigma. It 
is a survey of life and labour in the 
docks of the Port of Manchester during 
the winter of 1950-51, a period which, 
as luck would have it, included two 
strikes—one a lightning affair, the other 
of six weeks. These events interrupted 
the research as originally planned, but 
they add enormously to the interest of 
the book. 

The investigators reject the idea that 
the strikes were the work of agitators. 
They allow agitation a part in keeping 
grievances alive ; but that this was pos- 
sible must be attributed, they think, to 
causes that lie deeper. Discontents and 
unrest, the investigators believe, are 
inherent in the nature of dock work as 
now organised, and the Dock Labour 
Scheme, from which so much was 
hoped, has not exorcised them. . The 
scheme has certainly brought economic 
security, with its fall-back pay, now 
£5 4s. 6d., for every registered docker 
even if he has not found work. But it 
has failed, in the view of the writers, 
to eliminate the evils of casual work, in 
that the men are daily competing against 
each other for jobs. The system of the 
call-stand, where the foremen pick their 
gangs, is indeed reminiscent of the cattle 
market, and those who are left until last 
tend to be the same people every day. 
Not unnaturally they tend also to be the 
malcontents, and loafing round the 
docks until the afternoon call, they have 
plenty of time to brood on grievances. 
The writers suggest that the display of 
self-interest on the call-stand may 
arouse a feeling of guilt which finds its 
compensation in the dockers’ famous 
solidarity in industrial disputes. Two- 


thirds of those interviewed would like 
to see the system changed, but almost 
no one, either among workers or em- 
ployers, had any practical scheme to put 
in its place. 

The persistence of casual work is a 
negative disadvantage of the dock 
labour scheme. But it has also, in the 
view of these Liverpool sociologists, a 
positive disadvantage. It is so complex 
that the dock workers interviewed did 
not understand it and could not dis- 
tinguish the respective responsibilities 
of the Dock Labour Board, the union 
and the company which was their regis- 
tered employer. They could not even 
say who employed them. The investi- 
gators have some stern words to say 
about the failure of communication, 
especially at the time of the strikes, 
between these three authorities and the 
men. It is to be hoped that they will 
not be wasted on complacent ears, for 
this very valuable and well-written piece 
of research should prompt searching 
self-examination and vigorous efforts to 
eliminate at least some of the causes of 
dockland neurosis. 


The Phoney War 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1918-1945: Series D, Volume 
VIII. The War Years September 4, 1939- 
March 18, 1940. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 1,060 
pages. 30s. 


HIS volume of Wilhelmstrasse 

documents is of unexpected interest. 
It shows that those who believed from 
the beginning that Hitler was doomed 
for lack of raw materials were not so 
wrong as they seemed. Indeed one finds 
here that during the period of the phoney 
war, as soon as it became evident that 
the war had not ended in Poland, the 
German Government indulged in some- 
thing like a frenzy of economic negotia- 
tions wherever it was possible to do so. 


On October 9, 1939, Karl Ritter was 
put in charge of economic warfare, and 
he, together with Wiech! and Clodius of 
the Economic Policy Department, were 
mainly responsible for it, with Goring 
looming in the background at Karinhall. 
The documents disclose Clodius travel- 
ling more frequently than ever in order 
to intensify his familiar methods of 
frightening the smaller powers into the 
speedy delivery of foodstuffs and non- 
ferrous metals at prices made convenient 
for Germany by the manipulation of the 
rate of exchange ; in return these powers 
were to be allowed, at a delayed date 
according to their own production and 
needs, such arms as Germany wished 
them to receive. When, to Hitler’s dis- 
appointment, the Galician oil-fields had 
been swallowed up by Russia according 
to the partition of Poland, supplies of 
Rumanian oil became more imperatively 
necessary although Russia offered Ger- 
many the equivalent of the Galician 
supply. A new trade agreement was 
signed with Rumania on the very day 
after the Polish deal with Russia, and 
another followed at the end of the year. 
The Germans in fact obtained the pro- 
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mise of 130,000 tons of Rumanian 4] 
per month, which was more than cv. | 
be transported that winter. 

In August, 1939, Mussolini had }, 
fied Italian non-belligerency by Ii: \; 
economic straits. Since Hitler intend 
to bring the Duce into the war on 
side by the following spring Ger 
had to find economic resources, not | 
for itself, but also for Italy. Its gre 
hope, as this volume makes plain 
in Russia, which agreed on Sep: 
ber 28th to work out a programm: 
the exchange of raw materials av 
German industrial goods to be deli, 
auf langere Zeit. The Germans ho; 
not without a certain justification, : 
since they had virtually made a presen 
of eastern Poland and the Baltic S:ajes 
to Stalin, he in return would show | 
indulgence. It turned out however ().2t 
by industrial goods he meant m 
and naval equipment on a large s 
Stalin himself, incidentally, dis; 
remarkable interest in, and tec! 
knowledge of, naval matters 
February 11, 1940, after immensely 
bargaining, a compromise was rea: 
the Germans agreed to supply 
military material, and the Ru 
agreed that the Germans shou 
allowed more time for delivery 1! 
the extra time was strictly defined 
other points had been at issue and were 
cleared up on the same occasion. 

The documents which tell this story 
in detail are not merely instructive but 
in their way entertaining. They contain, 
moreover, all kinds of significant odds 
and ends—among them Reich Protector 
Neurath’s remarks about the Czechs. It 
was necessary to rule them with a firm 
hand, he insisted, “for the Czechs were 
thick-skulled and treacherous.” !: is 
often interesting to observe how the Poles 
and Czechs were the Jews of the 
Wuhelmstrasse. 
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The Bevanite Line 


MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENT. 
By G. D. H. Cole. 
Cassell. 423 pages. 25s. 


WO books have been compeicntly 
amalgamated in this well-con- 
structed, well-written, and ingeniously 


argued volume. One is a_ layman's 
introduction to monetary theory and 
financial institutions, private and public ; 
descriptive, analytic and historical. [he 
other is a straight (if that is the right 


word) piece of Bevanite propagand:. 
Both are very nicely done. Admiration 


is equally divided between the clarity 
with which the nature and functions ol 
money, the interrelations of the bonxing 
system, and the monetary elemen! 10 
economic growth and econom. 'n- 
stability, are expounded; and the de! iness 


with which, now in pages of over! Bu 
ment, now in inconspicuous asides «ne 


parentheses or by a careful choc, of 
equally careful avoidance of the | aded 
word, the desired impressions are uill 
up in the reader’s mind. There » © 
impression that all problems of soi:l 
justice, of stability, of economic 1)'10D- 


ality, are purely capitalist probicms 
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vhich cease to exist as soon as that deus 
machina, the Socialist planner, has 
ade his beneficent appearance ; there 
also the impression that such of 
tritain’s, and indeed Europe’s, postwar 
Fs, roblems as are not due to the residual 
¥ vival of capitalism, and indeed most 
rewar problems too, if not the war 
‘if, are overwhelmingly the fault of 
: sinister Dark Power, America. Who 
responsible for damping down those 
-es of economic growth which, during 
nineteenth century, made capitalist 
ibility tolerable ? America. Who 
-d us in the 1930 slump ? America. 

. forced us to gyp our creditors in 
















4 16 ? America. Who _ sabotaged 
Ee rid full employment policy ? 
_ rica. Who dug the Dollar Gap ? 
x rica. Who insisted on “an entire 


‘dination of British commercial and 
etary policy to American ideas” ? 
political perversity loads the 
a rid with armaments ? Whose economic 
.ealth demands a cordon sanitaire ? 
Vho, in fact, fills the butchers’ shops 
2 large, blue flies? It would be 
4 rtaining and instructive, did space 
a mit, to analyse the means by which 
< essor Cole gets his effects. (Few 
a iid deny, of course, that American 
a mercial policy has provided him 
1 plenty of useful material, given due 


Fs se 





2 in selection.) One instance may 
4 >: the sixteen-page philippic on the 
4 perative) conditions imposed in 
a .ection with the Washington loan of 
3 146, followed by a colourless two-line 
; rence to Marshall Aid. 

£ On the issue of public versus private 
4 ntrol of the volume and main direction 
a ‘ investment, on built-in instability and 
e uilt-in stabilisers, on the respective 





of fiscal and monetary technique 
ndeed on the whole central question 
relationship of monetary and 
tment policy to full employment— 
Cole makes a number of valid 
; and fairly (or pretty fairly) poses 
od debating case. It all has a 
ly nineteen-thirtyish flavour, but 
ikes a case for that too. On every- 
relating to America, he is by con- 
well ahead of his time, showing 
admirably qualified as script- 
for any number of Two-Minute 


ask 
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islam from the Inside 


ROAD TO MECCA. 
{uhammad Asad. 
Reinhardt. 394 pages. 21s. 


‘| ‘HIE writer of this book has had a life 
nusual in the highest degree and, 
lis power of expression and out- 
ng linguistic gifts, has the ability 
te well about it. Born a middle- 
Austrian Jew, and from his early 
years a successful journalist who 

me middle-eastern correspondent 
i¢ Frankfurter Zeitung, he found 
lf more and more at home in the 
countries and Persia—and more 

nore indignantly anti-Zionist—until 
in 1926 he accepted conversion to the 

[sonic faith, in which he has found 

‘ction for the last thirty years and 


ee os 








upon which he can be taken as an 
enlightened but never fanatical authority. 
After many .years of residence in the 
Middle East and Pakistan, with scarcely 
a backward glance at the West, he 
entered the foreign service of the latter 
and was until 1952 its senior representa- 
tive at the United Nations. With a high 
intelligence and strong vitality, Muham- 
mad Asad should be uniquely qualified 
to interpret East to West and vice versa, 
since he has belonged whole-heartedly 
to each in turn. 

It would in fact be difficult to find a 
better account of modern Islam as a 
complete mental and spiritual back- 
ground and comprehensive guide to 
living, dominating the life of a particu- 
larly sensitive and competent citizen of 
the modern world. He is indeed some- 
what unjust to existing western studies 
of Islam, which is very far from being 
a sealed book (as he suggests) to Euro- 
pean scholars and thinkers ; his attribu- 
tion to the Crusades of what he feels to 
be our anti-Islamic feeling cannot 
seriously be accepted ; and his naively 
hostile attitude to the “ imperialist” 
powers (notably Great Britain) is based 
on the = sketchiest information—for 
instance, on his absurdly misconceived 
account of the Wahhabi raids into Iraq 
in the early twenties. 

The structure of his narrative—a 
detailed account of a cross-desert camel- 
ride in 1932, with prolonged flashbacks 
into his own past life and mental 
development in Europe ,and Asia—is 
highly artificial and at times distracting, 
but it does not diminish the interest of 
the narrative; a more straightforward 
sequence of events would have been, to 
some, preferable—with at times, pos- 
sibly, a less obvious writing-up of the 
author’s own adventures. His account 
of many personal friendships with the 
great and the obscure is excellent, in- 
cluding a long and close acquaintance 
with King Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, who 
ultimately disappointed him. In general, 
his view of current Islamic society, seen 
from inside throughout many years of 
complete habituation, is his most valu- 
able contribution. 


Economics at Large 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: ECONOMICS. 
Edited by C. W. Guillebaud. 
Unesco. 300 pages. Ils. 6d. 


HE Unesco-sponsored survey, by the 

International Economic Association, 
of the university teaching of economics 
in a number of different countries might 
be thought a purely technical piece of 
documentation, of interest only to 
university authorities. It is indeed 
unlikely to be widely studied outside the 
world of academic administration ; and 
yet there is a good deal in it that 
deserves a wider audience. Against 
different backgrounds of national history 
and academic tradition, the same ques- 
tions repeatedly recur in the dozen 
“country papers” contributed from 
Belgium, Egypt, France, Germany, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Sweden, the United King- 
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1945 


GERMANY :;;: 


The indispensable Reference Book for 
Everyone interested in the Germany of today! 


AUTHENTIC 


compiled with full co-operation of leading 
personalities in politics, business and 
finance in Western Germany 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Contents : 

General Outline of Germany's History 
Wustrated reports concerning leading 
enterprises 


Up-to-date statistical data in every branch 
of economic activity 

Biographies and photos of outstanding 
personalities 

Map of Western Germany in colours 


SUPERLATIVE PRESENTATION 


738 pages (quarto), printed on heavy art- 
paper and bound in biuve iinen, more 
than 1,000 photos 


SUCCESSFUL 


Total edition : 30,000 copies ; subscribed 
before publication 25,000 


ADVANTAGEOUS IN PRICE 


5 The price is £4—plus forwarding costs 


BOAS INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Rundschau-Haus, 25-45 Stolkgasse 
Cologne /Germany 
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From the Government Bookshops 


Assurance Companies 
Returns 


Statement of Life Assurance and Bond 
Investment business under the Assurance 
Companies Acts, 1909-1946, deposited with 
the Board of Trade during the year ended 
3ist December, 1953. In two volumes. 

; 147s. (by post 148s. 6d.) 


Provision 
for Old Age 


Report of the Committee appointed to 
review the economic and financial problems 
involved in providing for the aged having 
regard to the prospective increase in num- 
bers. (Cmd. 9333.) 4s. (by post 4s. 2d.) 


Factories 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for 1953. (Cmd. 9330.) 
6s. 6d. (by post 6s. 10d.) 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 423 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569 
London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3 ; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower 
Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 


or through any bookseller. 
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dom, the United States and Jugoslavia ; 
and these questions suggest others which 
ramify over the whole field of the social 
sciences and indeed of education in 
general. 

In France the study of economics is 
made into a luxury for “ perpetual 
students” by the requirement that a 
law degree be taken in advance of any 
serious, economic specialisation; in 
America, on the contrary, a_ neatly 
packaged elementary course is taken, in 
the second university year, by about 40 
per cent of the total number of eventual 
graduates. In India economics is 
all too evidently regarded as a soft 
option, in Sweden it is extremely 
tough. In Italy (as in France) emphasis 
is laid on abstract and totally 
neutral a priori reasoning; in Egypt 
and Mexico, on practical, socially moti- 
vated knowledge ; in the Jugoslav report 
the sympathetic reader can detect an 
anguished academic conscience grappling 
with the inadequacies of orthodox 
Marxism—“ our work in economics is 
not sufficiently adapted to present-day 
realities.” 

There is, in fact, no real agreement 
about where the centre of gravity of 
economic studies should lie within that 
wide range of possibilities which extends 
from the pure logician’s catallactics 
to the intelligent business man’s or 
administrator’s empirical generalisations. 
Beyond heading his recommendations 
with the conclusion that economics 
should be a separate discipline, inde- 
endent of, for instance, the legal faculty, 
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The Inter-War Years 


and Other Papers 


A Selection from the Writings of 
Hubert Douglas Henderson 
(1890-1952) Edited by the late 
Sir Henry Clay 


| Editor of The Nation from 1923- 
| 30, Joint Secretary of the 
| Economic Advisory Council 
| from 1930-34, adviser to the 
Treasury from 1939-45, and 
Drummond Professor of Politi- 
| cal Economy in Oxford from 
1945-50, the late Sir Hubert 
Henderson was never far from 
the centre of affairs. This 
selection from his writings is 
more than a tribute to a great 
economist for, containing sev- 
eral hitherto unpublished papers 
on current issues, it is also an 
important historical document. 
| 42s. net 
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Two reminders . 

* There is a valuable ‘economic’ 
section in the Home University 
Library, each volume is 6s. net. 

* Oxford books may be obtained 
on a subscription plan. For 
details please write to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Sq., E.C.4 
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the rapporteur, Mr C. W. Guillebaud, 
offers no judgment on this point ; though 
his qualification that economics is one 
of the social sciences, and must recog- 
nise “ the underlying unity of the social 
sciences as a whole” can certainly be 
read as a warning against both over- 
abstraction and over-concentration on 
business technicalities. 

The survey of teaching methods, 
examination procedures, control over the 
student’s progress, academic recruitment, 
promotion, and pay, the relation of 
universities and other teaching bodies to 
the state, is both enlightening in itself 
and relevant to a much wider range of 
subjects. Indeed, it is rather surprising 
that the series—“ University Teaching 
of Social Sciences”—of which this 
volume forms part should not have 
begun with such a survey in guise of 
preface, and so relieved the rapporteurs 
on particular subjects from the duty of 
repeating one another. For the reader 
of a single volume, however, this rather 
wasteful procedure has obvious advan- 
tages. 


How To be Head 


THE INTELLIGENT TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE TO PREFERMENT. 

By Marius Rose. 

Chatto and Windus. 96 pages. 6s. 


HIS is a delightful book, and also a 
wise one. Written by a county 
Director of Education, it tells the appli- 
cant for a headship how his application 
will look from the receiving end. It 
warns him that omissions on the appli- 
cation form (“honours degree”) will 
arouse suspicion. It shows him several 
ways in which he should not write the 
covering letter (“If I should be so 
favoured as to be granted your confi- 
dence and final vote ...”). It shows 
him how little faith prospective em- 
ployers will place in the sincerity of the 
open testimonial, and what unsuspected 
amplification may follow from the invi- 
tation “I shall be happy to answer any 
questions about Mr Jones.” It tells 
him how to conduct himself at the inter- 
view. This involves sizing up the 
members of the interviewing committee. 
For example, if they ask his opinion 
of modern methods of education he 
must establish himself as a follower of 
contemporary theories, but insist at the 
same time that this should not be at 
the expense of certain basic accomplish- 
ments. But if they ask what he thinks 
of “new fangled methods ” he must say 
that “reading, writing and computation 
are the best basic subjects, but that 
manual skill and character training 
should be their discreet companion.” 
Such advice is enlivened by delightful 
anecdotes, and by wittily expressive 
drawings by Biro. It makes an amusing 
evening’s reading for anyone; for 
teachers it should be a bedside com- 
panion, and it is full of useful lessons 
for almost anyone outside that pro- 
fession who desires preferment. The 
only trouble is that if it is as popular 
as it deserves to be it will make the task 
of selectors infinitely more difficult. 
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The Impact of Science 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY. 
By J. D. Bernal. 
Watts. 991 pages. 42s. 


SO book originated in a course o| 
lectures on “Science in Social 
History” delivered at Oxford in 194%. 
While preparing these, Professor Berns! 
soon found that he had embarked 
something bigger than he had bargained 
for, and later decided to make a detailed 
study of this fascinating subject. Henc: 
this monumental work, which gives a fu! 
account of the impact of science on 
history from the earliest times. 


Judged purely as a history of science. 
this must be considered an exceptionally 
good one. The author has an attractive 
pithy style, and writes clearly in popular 
language. In so far as any book can 
make unfamiliar scientific principles 
clear to the non-scientist, this one 
succeeds. There can be few men living 
who possess such an encyclopedic 
knowledge of all branches of science. 
and Professor Bernal has the further 
advantage of being himself a working 
scientist. But this is much more than 


a 


a mere history of science, and the 
author’s grasp of the complex inter- 
actions of science with contemporary 


history’is even more remarkable. 


Nearly half of this long book is 
devoted to the twentieth century. This 
can be justified by the stupendous 
advances that have taken place in all 
scientific fields during the last fifty 
years and their increasing impact on 
the social scene. But to give 170 pages 
to a discussion of the social sciences 
upsets the balance of the book. 


Professor Bernal’s political views are, 
of course, well known, and inevitably he 
stresses the shortcomings of the 
capitalist system throughout. Here he 
spoils his case and becomes tedious by 
his continued gibes at the “upper 
classes.” It is, for instance, unjust to 
the science of eugenics to say that “it 
has largely concerned itself with 
attempting to prove, on genetic grounds, 
the superior value of upper-class stocks 
and stressing the need to protect them 
against the careless breeding of the 
inferior poor.” Nor can it be seriously 
maintained that Darwin’s doctrine 0! 
“ the survival of the fittest ” was fastened 
on by the wicked capitalists to justify 
their exploitation of the working classes. 


Some _ interesting illustrations are 
included, but the standard of reproduc- 
tion is not as high as they deserve. The 
comparative tables, on the other hand, 
are excellent. 


Books Received 


DIRECTORY OF SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBUILDEKS 
AND MARINE ENGINEERS 1955. Toil 
Press. 219 pages. 40s. 

IsRAEL GOVERNMENT YEAR BOOK FOR 57! 
(1954). 

The Government Printer, Israel. 293 pazcs. 
Dir DeutscHe INDUSTRIE IM KrigG 19>5%- 
1945. Deutsche Institut fiir Wirtschal's- 
forschung. Dunker and Humblot, Ber». 
216 pages. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Contrary Kenya 


In your issue of January Ist you 
blished Lieut-Colonel E. S. Grogan’s 
ly to your editorial of December 

Lieut-Colonel E. S. Grogan im- 
-s that clandestine discussion and 
backstairs intrigues ” led to the Lyttel- 

proposals. This is sheer distortion 
the facts as all concerned know. I 
in my possession a record of the 
scussions ‘and decisions which took 
ice both on the Emergency and on 

Constitution among the European 
-cted Members during the period in 
uich I acted as their Leader. Unfor- 

tunately this record must remain con- 
fidential. It shows clearly, however, 
iat there is no truth in any allegations 
intrigue or secret discussion. 
When the appointment exists the 
Leader of the European Elected Mem- 
‘rs has other responsibilities than being 
spokesman for a body of members 
widely differing views—a fact that 
Lieut.-Colonel Grogan ignores. He must 
vise the Governor on what he be- 
eves will be the collective majority 
-w of his colleagues. If in doubt he 
ust refer the matter to his colleagues. 
[t is also his duty in the interests of 
Kenya and the community he represents 
to acquaint himself with the views of 
iders of the other racial groups and 
inform them of the opinion of his 
vn group on contentious matters. 


As to Lieut-Colonel Grogan’s asser- 
1 that the Arabs and*Africans would 
wer emphatically and _ universally 
‘o” to the question “Are you w°!l- 
, to be ruled by Indians ? ” I have only 
observe that that again is completely 
real. It has never been suggested, 
ind would be rejected by the majority 

the people of this country.—Yours 
thfully, MICHAEL BLUNDELL 
iRuru, Kenya 


Road Haulage Policy 


sikR—Sir Norman Kipping (The 
momist, January 8th) will not need 

» be reminded of the burden of com- 
iint during the hard times before the 
ir that the small road carrier was 
idercutting the large and not vice 
‘rsa. Hence the severe restriction on 
‘ issue of carriers’ licences under the 
\q of 1933 to prevent wasteful com- 
‘tition. If there are advantages to be 
from the very large scale in road 
‘aulage, British Road Services are well 
placed to exploit them, and it is surely 
the interest of the trader that they 
ould be permitted to own the numbe-: 


of vehicles required to give them that 
opportunity. 

The 25-mile limit on public “A” 
carriers has been lifted from the first of 
this year and British Road Services have 
now to apply for “A” licences. Sir 
Norman should certainly ask for the 
Act of 1953 to be amended so as to allow 
the British Road Services to operate as 
many vehicles as they please, subject 
always of course to their making both 
ends meet. He should ask even louder 
for the Act of 1933 to be relaxed, so that 
anybody else may get an “A” licence 
who can provide a service and make a 
profit. He might go even further and 
suggest the restoration of the ordinary 
traders’ right to carry for hire and 
reward in vehicles worked under “C” 
licences ! 

Sir Norman shows all too little faith 
in private enterprise. The best protec- 
tion against a possible future danger of 
non-competitive rail and British Road 
Services rates is not the reconstitution 
of another tribunal nor yet the limitation 
of British Road Services to three thou- 
sand or so vehicles. It is to make the 
road-carrying trade really competitive 
by easing the way in for the ordinary 
carrier.—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT WALKER 
University of Birmingham 


Hospital Finances 


Srr—I would like to add two sugges- 
tions to Sir George Schuster’s letter in 
your issue of January 8th. These, I 
believe, would result in considerable 
economies, at least in mental hospitals 
where my experience lies. The beds in 
mental hospitals constitute nearly 50 per 
cent of all beds in the health service. 
First, employees have little say in 
the running of the hospital and as the 
minutes of hospital management com- 
mittees are not published, know next to 
nothing of the hospitals’ plans and 
policies. Thus they do not feel particu- 
larly concerned about any extravagances 
they may chance to notice. Elected 
representatives of the staff should attend 
(as advisers not as members) meetings 
of the management committee unless 
there are special reasons for excluding 
them. The minutes should be published 
as are those of the regional boards. 
Secondly, as Sir George points out, 
there is a great need of a method of 
assessing work done in relation to money 
spent. Mental hospitals tend to amble 
along as they have im the past— 
humanely but inefficiently. Many more 
patients could be treated in their homes 
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or as Out-patients (as is now being done 
in Amsterdam) and most patients stay 
in hospital far too long. A little re- 
organisation could greatly alter all this. 
—Yours faithfully, 
Joun E. DUFFIELD, 

Consultant Psychiatrist 

Littlemore Hospital, Nr. Oxford 


Sir—You noted on January Ist the very 
low cost (17s. per head per week) of 
feeding patients and staff in mental 
hospitals, and you presume that “the 
very large number of patients to staff, 
accounts for the small cost per patient.” 
This assumption is invited by the way in 
which accounts are presented—the cost 
of staff food added to the cost of food 
per patient—but the brutal fact is that 
the cost is low because the standard is 
low. In one region which is typical of 
all the others the actual cash spent on 
feeding one patient in a mental hospital 
for a week averaged 15s. od. in 1954. 
The same figures for a mental deficient 
hospital is 14s. 9d., and for a general 
hospital is 23s. The discrepancy in cost 
is not accounted for by free extras of 
any kind—quite simply it is a hang-over 
from the not so distant past when the 
mentally afflicted patients were exhibited 
in cages for the delectation of that por- 
tion of the populace which now contents 
itself with horror comics. 

The situation was improving and en- 
lightened management committees would 
have-achieved a reasonable standard but 
for the recent economy drive and the 
resulting cuts in estimates. It would 
be a notable service if you will per- 
suade the administrators that an in- 
efficient hospital is a waste of public 
money. The sum allotted to the health 
service for hospitals would suffice if 
hospitals were used only for treatment 
and not as waste paper baskets for every 
unsolved social problem. 

There is a large and increasing group 
of people who are unable to. cope with 
life unaided but who do not need and 
cannot benefit from expensive medical 
and nursing care. The fortunate in this 
group fill beds where others might be 
cured—at a cost to the taxpayer of £5 
to £25 a week; the unfortunate die in 
the chill and stench of attic or base- 
ment—because there is nowhere for 
them to go. All could be cared for 
cheaply and effectively by the citizen in 
his capacity of ratepayer. At present 
the citizen prefers to fail in his duty 
as a taxpayer, and is rewarded by the 
increasing cost and lessening efficiency of 
his hospital service.—Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.3 E. M. PULVERTAFT 


Copperbelt in Crisis 


Srr—Your article in the issue of Janu- 
ary 8th suggests that the policy of the 
white trade unions in Rhodesia of apply- 
ing the principle of “equal pay for 
equal work” to Africans seeking ad- 
vancement in industry will effectively 
prevent this advancement from taking 
place. This may be true today, yet to 
pay Europeans and Africans at different 
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rates, cannot, in my opinion, produce a 
permanent or even a long term solution. 
Far sooner than most people in Rhodesia 
realise (and in Africa the man on the 
spot is often the least aware of the speed 
of development) any such system will 
cause a storm of protests against “ racial 
discrimination ” and will give rise to real 
discontent, particularly among the 
leaders of African opinion. 


When in 1947 I went to West Africa 
to start the University College in 
Nigeria, expert opinion locally and in 
the reports of Royal Commissions 
advised the college to adopt a salary 
scheme in which Nigerian lecturers and 
professors received lower emoluments 
than Europeans. The reasons seemed 
excellent, and I was assured that this 
could not be called “ racial discrimina- 
tion.” Nevertheless it gave rise to much 
ill-feeling, it made impossible anything 
like academic solidarity in a multi- 
racial academic staff, and (perhaps least 
important) it caused me, as the chief 
officer of the college, to be subjected to 
a bitter campaign as an apostle of the 
policy of European domination. The 
college now pays all at the same rates. 


Only on one condition may Africans 
agree to higher rates of pay for Euro- 
peans. In Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
they have so agreed for the Civil Ser- 
vice (though by no means unanimously) 
provided that no European is recruited 
until it has proved impossible to find an 
African with the minimum qualifications 
required for the post. Even so, the 
difference is only of 20-30 per cent, not 
several hundred per cent as in Rhodesia. 


Of course “ equal pay for equal work ” 
must mean that the output of the 
African is as good as that of the Euro- 
pean. Those engaged in industry in 
the eastern part of Africa think it will 
be many generations before this équality 
is achieved. I believe that any half-and- 
half scheme will reinforce this idea, but 
that if they are willing to give full 
responsibility to the African worker 
who has had the opportunity of proper 
training, while there may be instances 
of disappointment they will find that 
efficient performance will be achieved 
far sooner than they, at present, are 
willing to conceive as possible.—Yours 
faithfully, KENNETH MELLANBY 

ondon, W.C.1 


Temptations of Orthodoxy 


Str—Is there not something wrong in 
your argument about the Budget 
prospect as elaborated in your article 
last week ? You argue that we might 
count on a £400 million increase in real 
income in 1955-56 but that this is likely 
to be absorbed by a £200 million in- 
crease in fixed investment and say {£200 
million in consumption. Therefore you 
imply that the Chancellor has really 
nothing to give away. But on your 
figures he could safely let the income 
receivers keep the whole of the £400 
million increase. This would not occur 
if it were taxed. He could therefore 
give up the equivalent of the tax yield 


on the £400 million and that could only 
be done by reducing existing rates of 
taxation. Am I right?—Yours faith- 
fully, GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
London, N.2 


[Consumers should get most (to judge 
from recent national income figures, nearly 
90 per cent) of any £400 million addition 
to gross incomes ; our very tentative esti- 
mate that consumption might nevertheless 
go up by only about £200 million was 
based on the assumption that they would 
save only a small proportion (probably less 
than 10 per cent) of that addition to their 
incomes, but that the: Chancellor would 
take his present large proportion from it in 
taxation. If this proportion was not taken 
in tax, then we would expect consumption 
to rise by more than £200 million ; but 
please do not let us seem more committed 
to these wild guesses than we are.—EDITOoR.] 


The Small Investor 


Sir—I delayed replying to the letter from 
“Small Investor” published in your 
issue of December 25th until that for 
January 1st was published as I felt sure 
that someone better qualified to reply 
than I would have done so. But this has 
not happened—hence this letter. 


First, your correspondent draws atten- 
tion to his having to pay stamp and fee 
on the sale. The reply given to him 
through his bank is wrong. I feel sure 
that the vast majority of brokers use 
every effort to obtain the best price 
regardless of the size of the order, but 
where lots are small the jobber gives the 
broker the option of dealing at the normal 
price “free,” i.e., with the seller paying 
expenses, or at a special price to com- 
pensate the jobber for the loss he would 
bear if the expenses (stamp and fee) fell 
on him. The broker then decides which 
way is best for his client and deals 
accordingly. 

Secondly, expenses are proportionately 
heavy on small bargains because of fixed 
items such as fees and minimum com- 
missions—pitched, incidentally, well be- 
low cost to the broker~of the work 
involved. For instance in this particular 
case had he invested the figure of £50 
mentioned instead of £20 he would have 
had a profit of 15s. or £2 7s. §d. if (as 
would have happened on a £50 bargain) 
he had not to pay stamp and fee on the 
sale. Which brings us back to what we 
know, that for an in-and-out operation, 
a IO per cent rise in price is necessary 
to cover expenses. 


The third point is that of the total ex- 
penses 375 per cent goes to the broker, 
12} per cent goes to the company and 
§0 per cent goes to the Inland Revenue. 
Here, in the last figure, we have the real 
villain. Finally I think your correspon- 
dent is “talking his book” a little in 
quoting a rise in price of about 20 per 
cent, my mathematics make it 13.2 per 
cent. 


But, details apart, I do agree that the 
position of the small investor is unenvi- 
able. We must encourage him. My firm 
do their best to warn small investors that 
it is just not economic to invest in £20 
lots. We all have to live and even 
though it is expensive for the investors, 
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all his agents—bank, brokers and jobber: 
—are almost certainly out of pocket in 
undertaking the work, even though the, 


undertake it willingly. 


is to encourage the small investor 


not the small speculator—Yours fa 
fully, 


Enticing the Scientist 


Sir—Mr A. F, Trotman-Dickenso: 
letter of January 1st draws attention 


the time wasted by scientists at 


univérsities over trivial tasks, and sta 
that the “number of qualified work: 
prese 
volume of results is certainly excessiv: 


engaged in producing the 


It is far bet: 
to save up in fewer but larger units a: 
to obtain the necessary spread of 1 
through investing in investment tru 
or unit trusts, and I for one wish wel! 
the new movements for catering for | 
small investor initiated by the unit tru 
One final “dig” (which may perh 
not be a fair one) is that the real pn 


SMALL Bro: 


Oe ee 


This is not confined to the scientists and 
mathematicians you mention in your 


Note of December 25, 1954. 


In many other university departmen 


and in particular those of economics and 


statistics, the researcher, whether who 
time or part-time with teaching, was! 


much of his time on such chore: 


extracting, computing, typing his o' 
In some depart- 
ments some of the most elementary 


correspondence, etc. 


aspects of office organisation, as 


systematic registration of correspond- 


ence, are neglected. Frequently 


senior highly paid staff outnumber | 


junior staff by two or three to one. 


The universities are increasin 
State-aided imstitutions dependent 
the taxpayers’ contributions, whe 


directly through the UGC or indir 
through grants to students. Perhap 
inquiry by the O & M Division o: 
Treasury would stimulate as 
interest in this aspect of uni 
administration as it did in Local Go 
ment administration after the Cov 
report. In some cases I think it w 
be found that the halving of the se 
staff, with an expenditure of only 


of the amount saved on more junior s«.i/ 


and office equipment, would resul 
doubling the output of useful rese 
and in improving the standard of tc 
ing in the relevant cases. 

The individual can do little him 
to improve the system. He has 
expenses account against which he 
charge clerical assistance and not 
an income tax allowance, except a tr 
amount for essential books. Som 
those holding senior university app: 
ments would’ willingly incur 
expenditure if part of it could b 
covered by way of tax allowai 
although the result of their incr 
output and usefulness would be to re 
their incomes. 
unable to take advantage of this 
cession as they could not afford 
reduction in their net incomes.—Y 


faithfully, 
W. H. Bec: 
Balliol College, Oxford 


The majority would 6 


i 
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THE STORY 
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A paper bag with side gussets . . . it started a revol- 
ution in 1873 because it was the first in this country 
to be machine-made. 

The man responsible was Elisha Robinson, founder 
of Robinsons of Bristol, who brought home from 
the United States a patent for the special machine 
that made these ‘satchel-type’ paper bags. Before 


long, they were being sold in hundreds of thousands 





and, like so many packaging developments introduced 
by Robinsons, they quickly became accepted artic es 


Homecoming of a revolutionary 





ROBINSON GROUP 
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of daily life. Beginning in 1844 with the supply of 
wrapping paper to grocers, the business had grown 
to embrace the printing and manufacture of bags and 
boxes. Many more innovations were to. follow— 
folding cartons, multi-wall paper sacks, and highly 
specialised packs for every conceivable purpose. 

In these and other developments Robinsons have 
led the way, and today are one of the largest groups 
in the world specialising im packaging and colour 
printing. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Robinsons of Bul 


wee” 

HOME es@a ROBINSON LTD BRISTOL THE ROBINSON WAXED PAPER CO 
1L + STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD BRISTOL - KEYNSHAM PAPER MILLS LTD 
vo. \M + RL SHIRLEY & CO LTD LONDON + WARBEY & SON LTD LONDON 
TAPES LTD LONDON + SBLLOPRINT (LONDON) LTD LONDON THE NEW 

BOARD MILLS LTD LONDON PAPER SACKS LTD NORTHFLEET ~- SACK 

'D NORTHPLEBT + KENT KRAFT MILLS LTD NORTHFLEET JOHN LAIRD 

~ SON LTD GLASGOW + FIFE PAPER MILLS LTD MARKINCH AND LEVEN 











OVERSEAS 8S &A ROBINSON (CANADA) LTD TORONTO - BS & A ROBINSON 
(INC) PHILADELPHIA B S & A ROBINSON (PTY) LTD JOHANNESBURG AND 
CAPETOWN - ADHESIVE TAPES SOUTH AFRICA (PTY) LTD JOHANNESBURG - PAPER 
SACKS SOUTH AFRICA LTD CAPETOWN AND PORT ELIZABETH - PAPER INDUSTRIES 
(pvt) LTD BULAWAYO SOUTHERN RHODESIA PAPER HOLDINGS (PVT) LTD 
SALISBURY SOUTHERN RHODESIA + MULTIBAG (PTY) LTD DURBAN - ABPL DYKES 

LTD AUCKLAND TJ xo. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: Pine Street corner of Nassau, New York 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages ... son 9 
Loans sa nets ite 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability ... 
Banking Houses 
Other Assets see ins ccs 


$1,445,717,408.84 
1,435,026,215.27 
574,194,387.39 
73,968, 157.26 
2,256,656, 569.70 
14,623,963.13 
65,610,289.67 
32,253,939.27 
10,080, 586.98 


$5,908,131,517.51 











LIABILITIES 
Deposits — ; sy cs 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses ‘on 
Other Liabilities. As eae ol 
Acceptances Outstanding ... 

Less: In Portfolio 
Capital Funds: 


... $5,378,938,698.88 
2,819,688.91 
33,694,813.50 
24,097,963.22 
102,486, 330.98 
31,170,917.71 


Capital Stock $111,000,000.00 
(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 

Surplus... ei 239,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 47,264,939.73 


397 264,939.73 


$5,908,131,517.51 


United States Government and other securities carried at $399,770 124.00 were pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


LONDON BRANCHES : 


6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
OTHER OVERSEAS BRANCHES : Paris Frankfurt/Main 
Santurce Panama Colon 


46 Berkeley Square, W.! 


Offices of Representatives : 


Mexico, D.F. Buenos Aires 


Tokyo Osaka Havana Marianao San Juan, P.R. 
David Cristobal Balboa 
Rome Beyrouth Bombay 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers 
U.S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities Ssdeeaseolabiinadbe seat 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 2... 
Other Securities and Obligations .................. 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


$547,650,052.99 
990,949,761 .82 
1,369,320,780.12 
52,548,095.39 
9.000,000.00 
58,024,405.87 
44,949,206.50 
12.597.053.23 
1,002,070.43 
8,164,636.56 


Aecrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Rea] Estate Bonds and Mortgages.............. 


Bank Premises 


Total Resources on...c.ccccccccccssceeenssceereeecneeses-...... $3,094,206,062.91 


LIABILITIES 
Capital (5,000,000 shares—$20 par) ..... 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


$100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
100,598,028.39 


400,598.028.39 
2,600,445,255.94 
975,000.00 


Total Capital Funds 
Deposits 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ; 
Acceptances: Less Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment biediss 
Dividend Payable January 17, 1955: 
Regular 


47,407 ,754.86 


4.000,000.00 


Extra Be a 9.500,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 2,505,880,09 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes 26,784,672.16 
Other Liabilities 8,989,471.47 
‘pba Liebenson nw. $3,094,206,062.91 


ence ero em 


Securities carried at $141,235,190.74 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 





Main Office: 32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


PARIS 


LONDON OFFICES 


Kingsway Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
NEW YORK 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


BRUSSELS 
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| American Survey 










AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Quiet on the Potomac 


Washington, D.C. 

"THE Eighty-fourth Congress, after listening to the annual 
report of the Republican President, has turned to the 
nediate task of organising under its narrow Democratic 
rity. The general feeling was that Mr Eisenhower 
igain followed the example of a certain type of successful 
chairman. Most of the moderately progressive measures 
vhich make up his programme have had a long legislative 
tory and have been drafted and examined and revised 
session after session. The President is now seeking to 
crystallise the discussion in the form which, from past 
vidence, would seem the most positive that can command 
approval of a majority. This is a different kind of 
idership from that offered by his predecessor ; Mr Truman 
elieved in shaking up the pieces and injecting fresh ideas 
1to the congressional system, thus foreing members to take 

) New positions. 

A presidential style is an infectious thing, particularly if 
the President is a national idol whose name means more 
than any contemporary political theory. In this Administra- 
tion a rather heavy air of dedication has replaced the jaunty 
enthusiasm of the New Deal. It is partly this which com- 
mends Mr Eisenhower to the southern Democrats whose 
length of service gives them most of the committee chair- 
manships and thus enables them to set the tone of the new 
Congress. He fulfils their idea of the figure a President 
should cut in the national life very much more than, for 
‘xample, Mr Truman. Furthermore, although southern 
Democrats are often to be found in a “ conservative coali- 
ion” with the midwest Republicans, particularly when 
pushed there by a dynamic Democratic President, they are 
by no means all implacably opposed to fresh federal activity 
| any sort. They are the kind of men for the most part 
who, if skilfully handled, would be prepared to give the 
President’s ideas a fair hearing on their merits. 

[f the optimism which such reflections are inspiring in 
Washington is justified—it is hard not to feel sceptical about 
this—then Mr Eisenhower might, after all, fulfil the desire 
(or a social armistice which in some measure guided both 
rties in their choice of presidential candidates in 1952. 
| this there are both opportunities and dangers for the 
Vemocrats. The frontier between the parties coincides so 

with differences of conviction that tha President’s 
programme, by acting as a dissolvent of past rigidities, offers 
the Democrats an unusual opportunity of uniting their own 


party 


Whether the opportunity will be taken is a different 


Matter. 


It would imply that an official Democratic stand 





against the President should be made, not necessarily only 
where there is unanimity in the ranks but certainly only 
where there will be no defection by a distinctive group. 
This is the policy that Senator Lyndon Johnson, the new 
Democratic leader in the Senate, followed in the last 
Congress and which he describes as “a skilful set-up of 
the issues in such a way that the true middle-of-the-road 
character of the Democratic party could assert itself.” The 
record suggests that under this kind of leadership the 
conservatives are willing to oblige the northern liberals 
over small points—such as opposing an occasional presiden- 
tial appointment to which the liberals object and voting 
with them to kill a Bill that both wings of the party are 
against, even if for opposite reasons. But the Democratic 
conservatives are not likely to be much help when it comes 
to the aggressive building of issues, something which the 
liberals regard as an essential preparation for the next 
election. 


+ 


The story of a Congress can usually be told in two ways. 
First, the form in which a measure comes on to the floor is 
decided by the character of the committee concerned. For 
example, the Senate Labour Committee is now headed by 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, one of the small but 
growing group of southern liberals. It has a Democratic 
membership—and the Democrats now, of course, hfe a 
majority on all committees—entirely friendly to the trade 
unions ; there is also one liberal Republican (or two if one 
counts the senior Republican member, Senator Smith of 
New Jersey, about whose features there always lurks 
the thin smile of a contemplated compromise). On 
the other hand, in the House of Representatives the new 
chairman of the Education and Labour Committee is Mr 
Barden of North Carolina, a bitter opponent of trade 
unionism. Moreover, the Rules Committee in the House, 
which decides whether and how a measure recommended 
by one of the other committees is to come to the floor, is 
headed by Representative Smith of Virginia, whom the 
American Federation of Labour has labelled as one of its 
worst enemies. This arrangement suggests that the Presi- 
dent will have difficulties if he continues to put forward 
men unwelcome to the unions for appointments to the 
National Labour Relations Board, which have to be con- 
firmed by the Senate ; on the other hand, it also suggests 
that legislation favouring the trade unions is unlikely to 
have much luck. There are many similar examples of the 
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importance of personalities. 

The second and related factor which governs the history 
of a Congress is how an issue is presented ; this must be 
done by those sponsoring the measure in such a way that 
enough of the other members, whatever their party, feel that 
in the last instance they must stand up and be counted in 
support of the Bill in question. Of all the overlapping 
groups in the new Congress, the liberals are perhaps in the 
most difficult position ; this must be particularly frustrating 
for them, because the election added to their numbers—in 
the Senate, for example, by the unexpected triumphs of 
Mr Neuberger in Oregon and Mr McNamara in Michigan. 
Unless they are to make impotent demonstrations “ for the 
record,” the liberals must formulate their proposals in such 
a way that they lose as few Democratic votes as possible 
and win enough liberal Republicans to counterbalance 
Democratic losses. 
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The task of the reactionaries is somewhat easier. They 
can often tilt the angle of their intent so that old constitu- 
tional echoes draw the more open-minded of the southern 
conservatives into their camp. The most serious danger ): 
connection with the foreign trade programme this year 
that Republican protectionists will be able to inject into tt 
debate constitutional doubts about the General Agreeme: 
on Tariffs and Trade, which the President has promised : 
submit for congressional endorsement. It is in presentin 
the issues propounded in the President’s speech in su 
fashion as to touch off the prejudices of the least number 
those whose votes are needed that the Democratic commit: 
chairmen will show in day-to-day operation the degree 
their willingness to co-operate with Mr Eisenhower. 

In the last resort the fate of each individual item in 
legislative programme depends on the relative strength: 
the moment of decision of the various factors that determi: 





Organisation of the Eighty-fourth Congress 


THE SENATE 
48 Democrats, 47 Republicans, 1 Independent 


President:-—Mr Richard Nixon, Vice-President 
United States, Republican, has a casting vote. 
Majority Leader.—Senator Lyndon Johnson, Democrat of 

Texas, keeps to the middle of his party’s road. 
Minority Leader.—Senator William Knowland, Republican 
of California, disagrees with the President on Far 
Eastern policy, but has the duty of keeping the Presi- 
dent in touch with the Republicans in Congress. 
Chairman of the Republican Policy Committee.—Senator 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, a more reactionary 
and less intelligent conservative than the late Mr. Taft. 


of the 


DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMEN OF CHIEF COMMITTEES 


Foreign Relations (deals with treaties, foreign aid, etc.).— 
Senator George of Georgia, a conservative internationalist 
and a revered leader who has served in the Senate for 
32 years. 

Armed Services (deals with the defence programme).— 
S@ator Russell of Georgia is not sympathetic to reduc- 
tions in military strength. 

Appropriations (deals with all requests for funds).—Senator 
Hayden of Arizona is likely to be a more liberal spender 
than his predecessor, but this does not mean that he will 
be generous with money. 

Fimance (deals with tariffs and taxes).—Senator Byrd of 
Virginia believes that the principle of a balanced budget 
should be followed in practice ; a liberal on foreign trade 
policy but nothing else. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
232 Democrats, 203 Republicans 


Speaker.—_Mr Sam Rayburn, Democrat of Texas, a beloved 
member who has already served seven terms, a record. 
as Speaker ; he stands slightly to the left of centre 
is the effective leader of his party in the House. 

Majority Leader.—Mr John McCormack, Democrat 
Massachusetts. 

Minority Leader.—Mr Joseph Martin, Republican 
Massachusetts, the ex-Speaker and a supporter of 1! 
Eisenhower line. 


DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMEN OF CHIEF COMMITTEES 

Foreign Affairs.—Mr James Richards, of South Carolina 
an internationalist with some reservations, especially 
when it comes to money. 

Armed Services—Mr Carl Vinson, of Georgia, an ab) 
and respected advocate of military preparedness. 

Appropriations.—Mr Clarence Cannon, of Missouri. 
irascible but not very tight-fisted liberal. 

Ways and Means (where all tax and tariff legislation 
be initiated).—Mr Jere Cooper, of Tennessee, is s 
picious of Mr Eisenhower’s tax policy but enthusiastic 
about his foreign trade policy. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


PROBABLE DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMEN 


On Atomic Energy.—Senator Anderson of New Mex 
On the Economic Report.—Senator Sparkman of Alaba: 


There are 15 standing committees altogether in the Senate and 19 in the House of Representatives (and a numbe: 


select and special committees in each). 


The Democrats will now have a majority on all of these. The chairmen o! 


of the 34 standing committees, most of them experienced in their duties, are from southern or border states and Te 
by providing the majority leader of both houses, has come into its own. 

In the Senate the lone Independent, Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, once a Republican, has been rewarded for 
support he is giving to the Democrats with a place on the Foreign Relations Committee, long sought by him and mu’ 


desired by others. 


It is his vote which has enabled the Democrats to take over control of the committees. 


Senator Alben Barkley, who served as Vice-President under Mr Truman, is the fifth man in American history to co 
back to the Senate after holding that office. His venerated standing with the Democrats and the upper house has gar 
him a place on the Foreign Relations Committee and the Finance Committee in spite of his present lack of seniority. 
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the votes of a member of Congress. There is the call of 
irty unity and discipline ; one of the interesting points in 
; session will be whether the conservative Republicans 
ho were bullied into voting for the President’s proposals 
t year will remain as amenable now that their leaders are 
» longer in control of the machinery of Congress. There 
» regional habits and interests. There are the traditions 
the legislative chambers, the legislative history of the 
isure itself, the customs of the committee in which the 
mber is sitting, and the member’s own personal back- 
und. 
In these circumstances it sometimes happens that one 
1 who is a conservative in most things, but is known to 
= nect the majesty of the presidential office, is looked to by 
ers whose instinct is to vote for caution but whose wish 
to do right by’ the country. Such a man was the late 
1ator Vandenberg of Michigan, and such a man in this 
ngress is likely to be Senator George of Georgia, who 
restores distinction after too long an interval to the 
uirmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee. On 
iny matters of domestic reform, as well as on the question 
continued foreign aid and on other facets of living within 
- cold war, his voice will be apprehensively awaited alike 
members of the Administration and by fellow-legislators. 








at 
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Priority for Trade 


ES ae 


] | R.1: the official designation of the Bill embodying 
i A. the President’s proposals on the Reciprocal Trade 


a reements Act epitomises the priority that is at last being 
Pe ‘n to his foreign trade policy, to which he also gave 
ES rity by outlining it in the first of the special messages 
a is now sending to Congress. H.R.1, which the House 


Vays and Means Committee will begin to consider next 
>k, contains the most controversial part of the President’s 
vodest, gradual and reciprocal” programme. Nearly all 

existing authority to reduce tariffs under the Act has 
. exhausted and Mr Eisenhower now wants permission 
educe tariffs by another 5 per cent a year for three years 
return for concessions from other countries. He also 
; for authority, over a period of three years, to halve 
iff rates on articles that are being imported only in negli- 
le quantities and to cut any duties that are over 50 per 
t of value down to that level. This last request should 
particularly welcome to exporters of toys, china and lace. 
he legislation will not have an easy passage, but the 
iggle will be between groups, not parties ; both the 
nocratic and Republican leaders endorse the Bill. 

-urthermorg, the fight will be less sustained this year than 
vould have been last, since Congressmen are no longer 

it to be called to account by their constituents and since 
mployment is not such a present danger. Another 
dental advantage of last year’s postponement is that a 
e-year extension of the Act will now carry it over the 
t presidential election. Most of the President’s other 
posals have also been submitted before: improvements 
ustoms administration and methods of valuation ; tax 
efs for businessmen investing abroad ; a larger duty- 
allowance for returning travellers ; the promise to ask 
congressional approval of the revised General Agree- 
t on Tariffs and Trade. 
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However, the request for approval of American partici- 
pation in the proposed International Finance Corporation 
is new, while a refefence to amending the Buy American 
Act is omitted. The President presumably feels that 
manufacturers have had all that they can take in this 
respect, as a result of his recent substantial. reduction 
in the preference given under the Act to American pro- 
ducers over foreign bidders for government contracts. 
Another field in which administrative action has been 
cushioning the impact of existing legislation is in the 
application of the escape clause in the Trade Agreements 
Act. Under this clause, which there seems no hope at 
present of eliminating, the Tariff Commission recommends 
an increase in duties if it thinks a domestic industry is 
being injured. But, with only one very notable exception, 
the Swiss watch case, the President has consistently turned 
down the commission’s recommendations. 


Deterring Aggression 


AS his press conference this week, President Eisenhower 

continued the clarification of the Administration’s 
present defence policy which he began in his recent letter 
to the Secretary of Defence. In that letter the President said 
that to-day the first objective of the United States must be 
to maintain sufficient military strength 


to deter an enemy from attack and to blunt that attack. . . 
by a combination of effective retaliatory power and a con- 
tinental defence system of steadily increasing effectiveness. 
To keep the national economy strong and to preserve the 
lives of American citizens, the maximum use should be made 
of science and technology in military preparations in order 
to minimise the number of men needed. The United States 
should, however, be ready with mobile units to aid indi- 
genous forces to deter local aggression. The President has 
now explained that he wants the United States to help estab- 
lish such indigenous forces in the unsettled areas of the 
world so that they can assure ordered government and pre- 
vent rebellion. But if a friendly government asks for assist- 
ance, light United States contingents, such as Marines, 
would be able, and should be available, to meet the situation. 
This is at least some answer to those who have been 
asking how the United States would be equipped to counter 
the local crises that seem likely to arise in Asia—and Latin 
America—without involving the world in a major war, if 
reliance is to be placed on air power and nuclear weapons 
rather than on soldiers. It is also some answer to those 
who feel that to reduce the number of Americans under arms 
at a time of international stalemate is to risk breaking that 
stalemate in favour of the Communists. But there will cer- 
tainly be many more questions along these lines when Con- 
gress begins to consider the new defence appropriations. 
Indeed, the whole matter may be gone into as soon as the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee gets to work on 
three pending treaties—the Manila pact, the treaty with 
Nationalist China and the Paris agreements on Germany. 
Whether or not the argument over military manpower comes 
up at these hearings, Senator Knowland will have an oppor- 
tunity, if he wishes to take it, of opening a debate upon his 
case for a more aggressive attitude to Communist China. 
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Down But Not Out 


N the day before the new Congress convened, Senator 

McCarthy held his “ swan-song hearing” as chair- 
man of the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
His successor is Senator McClellan, a dour and incisive 
Democrat from Arkansas. Senator McCarthy remains on the 
subcommittee as senior member of the minority, but he 
loses the great powers that a chairman has to initiate 
investigations and select staff. Senator McClellan has 
already declared that he will run his subcommittee along 
new lines. Moreover, the Senate as a whole is worried 
about the methods of investigation used by Senator 
McCarthy and is prepared once more to consider, and per- 
haps this time to implement, a new code of fair procedure 
towards witnesses. Senator Hennings, a Democrat from 
Missouri, and Senator Watkins of Utah who led the fight 
to censure Mr McCarthy, are sponsoring new rules. These 
would do away with one-man hearings, would provide 
witnesses with a full picture of the case and would prevent 
the publication of testimony taken in closed sessions 
without approval of a majority of the committee. 

Nevertheless, it would be premature to discount Senator 
McCarthy’s role in the Eighty-fourth Congress. Already 
forty-one Senators have decided to call for a complete in- 
vestigation of the Army’s promotion and honourable dis- 
charge of Dr Irving Peress, a dentist with alleged subversive 
affiliations. It was this discharge, and the unwillingness of 
the Army authorities to furnish Senator McCarthy with 
detailed data about it, that unleashed the McCarthy-Army 
hearings. There is considerable evidence that the Army 
mishandled the whole affair and there are even rumours 
that Mr Stevens, the Secretary of the Army and Senator 
McCarthy’s main target, may soon resign. Should he do 
so, the prestige of the Senator from Wisconsin would rise 
once again. 

Finally, Senator McCarthy will use his enforced leisure 
to go to the country on the explosive emotional issue of 
Communist China and the captive American fliers. He is 
introducing a Bill to cut off all American aid to countries 
trading with Red China as long as Americans are held 
behind the bamboo curtain. With his usual shrewdness, 
Mr McCarthy has chosen a form of protest which is milder 
than the blockade preached by Senator Knowland and 
Admiral Radford and which may therefore rally much wider 
support. 


Aid for Private Atoms 


New York. 

HE Atomic Energy Commission, recognising that 
i: none of the 100-odd firms studying the economics 
of nuclear power in the United States is willing to bear the 
full cost of experimental development, has finally decided 
to offer them assistance. It has called on them to submit, 
by next April, the terms on which they are prepared to 
assume the risk of constructing and operating experimental 
nuclear reactors. Federal aid is expected to take three 
forms: a free loan of the initial charge of fissile material ; 
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provision for free research and development work in AEC 
laboratories ; and payments to industry for technical and 
economic data. 

This assistance can be of decisive importance. For exam- 
ple, for the 60,000 kW. pressurised water reactor now being 
built by the Westinghouse Corporation for the Duquesne 
Light and Power Company, some 15 to 20 tons of slightly 
enriched uranium will be required, at a nominal cost o‘ 
$100 a pound. For the Army’s packaged) reactor, which 
will have a power output of only 2,000 kW., the cost of the 
initial charge, which in this case is the more expensive 
highly enriched uranium, has been put at $1 million. Much 
interest also attaches to a second AEC directive establishing 
a seven-year guaranteed price which the commission wi! 
pay private concerns for the plutonium produced in breede: 
reactors as a by-product. As these prices are secret it is not 
clear whether the commission is prepared to follow the 
“ dual-purpose approach ” and pay high prices—of the order 
of $100 a gramme—for weapon-grade plutonium, o1 
whether all plutonium will be priced at its theoretical com 
mercial value of $20 a gramme or less. 

The impact of the AEC’s assistance programme cannot 
be predicted without more detailed knowledge of what th 
commission’s available funds are. A good deal will depend. 
moreover, on the comparative costs of atomic power and 
conventional sources of power ; in New England, for exan 
ple, electricity costs are the highest in the country. Con 3 
quently, the Yankee Atomic Electric Company, formed 5) 7 
eleven New England utility concerns and the Monsant 
Chemical Company, will probably now go ahead with pla 
for a §0-100,000 kW “full-scale experimental nuck 
power plant.” 


Armistice on the Waterfront 


New York 

AST year, strikes cost the New York docks over seven 

million hours of labour and during the longshoremen’s 
strike in March more than a million tons of general cargo 
were diverted to rival ports. Now the rank and file of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association have at last 
accepted a new contract from the shipping companies. The 
trade union has won substantial wage increases and 
optimists are predicting that there will be peace in the 
waterfront jungle. But this peace will have been gained 
at a heavy price. Despite-tremendous efforts by the Water- 
front Commission, set up by the states of New York and 
New Jersey, and the attempts of the American Federation 
of Labour to start a new dockers’ union, the. old, crime- 
infested ILA emerges victorious. . 

The ILA has secured exclusive rights to organise doci 
labour over the next two years in exchange for a no-strike 
guarantee and for a promise that it will observe arbitratio: 
procedures. The men who tried to break the stranglehoid 
of the ILA have been driven out and will be denied even 
the right to work. Moreover, there is nothing in the new 
contract to prevent lightning strikes that arise from vicious 
struggles between different gangs within the union. The 
shipping lines must bear part of the blame for this outcome 
of the long struggle to clean up New York’s dockland. 
Though they claim that they kept to strict neutrality, the 
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sompanies—the Cunard Steamship Company among them 


-gave the impression that they wanted peace at any price. 
[heir readiness to bargain with the ILA strengthened the 
trer’s hand in its fight against the AFL. 


[he leaders of the ILA insist that they can deal with the 
torious elements in the union without outside inter- 
‘nce, but basically the whole problem of crime and 
rcion on the docks now reverts to the Waterfront Com- 
sion. It is introducing new regulations providing 
the use of regular groups of longshoremen with 
tration numbers. This is an attempt to eliminate the 
ymous “ shape-up ” system under which hiring agents, 
-n under gangster supervision, pick men for any given 
from among a large crowd. The commission is hoping, 
the long run, to “ decasualise ” dock labour by striking 
the rolls some 15,000 men who work on the docks when 
regular jobs are slack. Whether this measure would 
ive a challenge in the courts is doubtful, since the right 
seek work is one that the Constitution guards jealously. 
reover, although the ILA itself is prepared to see a 
iction in dock labour, it will do nothing to help the 
terfront Commission. 


” 


Springs in the Air 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


| YNTIL the advent of the war, Colorado Springs lay 
L like a newer, sun-drenched Newport on the plain 
t east of famous Pike’s Peak, redolent of pinewoods and 
ed millionaires. Its introduction into the military age 
rather involuntary. An army camp and a military air- 
ld came first ; then it was selected for headquarters of 
Second Air Command by an Air Force general who 
llegedly chose it 
use |=“ Pueblo’s 
smoky, and 
iver already has 
general.” Ulti- IZ ashington ¢ 
‘ly Colorado Yr rt i 
ings became the 1/7 J t-) <9 
ait 3 i COLORADO 2» Yim, < 
idquarters of the TO AY 
Defence Com- Vt LILLE. 
id, charged with Ww Y O Ml ’N é Ties’ 
primary defence |, ‘powe fC INEBRASKA 
the continent 
der General 
Benjamin Chidlaw. 
a huge caver- 
installation at 
Springs is the 
e centre of de- 
: of the whole 
North American 
inent, with push-button communication available within 
nds to the farthest-flung outpost of the warning and 
defensive net which has been thrown around the United 
tates and Canada. Thus this formerly sleepy resort has had, 
since midway in the last war, a military population equal to 
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or outnumbering its prewar civilian population of about 
30,000. 

Colorado Springs, thus precipitated into the military age, 
decided that it liked the military atmosphere, particularly the 
increased and steady income that came with it. In 1948 
and 1949 there was much talk in Washington that the Air 
Force, then just separating from the army, would sooner or 
later need a Sandhurst of its own. A Colorado Springs 
restaurant owner, Mr Joseph A. Reich, saw an item to this 
effect in a newspaper and took it to the President of the 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce. What followed 


is an epitome of an American public relations campaign at 
work, 


* 


At first, Mr Reich could get no one to take him seriously. 
But he finally “sold” the Chamber on beginning a cam- 
paign to bring the future Air Force Academy, should it 
materialise, to Colorado Springs, by arguing that even if 
the campaign did not succeed, it would give the town 
national publicity invaluable to a resort. However, once 
the project got into the hands of the Chamber’s military 
affairs committee, it was taken with the utmost seriousness. 
This committee had been created by the Chamber early in 
the war to deal with the onrushing military incursion, and 
to establish rules of procedure for relations between the 
military and the town. 

In the end the wellnigh impossible came true. The site 
of the proposed academy, on which architects and engineers 
are now hard at work with a preliminary congressional 
authorisation of $125,000,000, is just north of Colorado 
Springs. The final choice was made by Mr Harold E. 
Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force. More than one 
hundred sites had been eliminated in preliminary surveys. 
His choice overruled objections by certain critics who said 
that no air academy ought to be established at an altitude 
of 6,500 feet above sea-level. Two other towns in Illinois 
and Missouri did not want the academy although they were 
among the final sites considered. But Colorado Springs 
unanimously did want it, and said so on every conceivable 
occasion and in every possible way. 

Its representatives established a permanent Washington 
headquarters. They were always around whenever the Air 
Force wanted to know something. They spent $15,000 on 
an elaborate survey of the proposed terrain by an engineering 
firm and more than $50,000 in all. The site they chose 
is a pleasant parklike savannah centred just east of the Pike 
National Forest. The ranch is fronted by through railway 
lines and a national highway which is the chief traffic artery 
north and south along the eastern face of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Backed against the Rockies, the buildings. of the 
new academy will present an impressive picture. 

The State of Colorado has appropriated $1,000,000 to buy 
the land, and the 4,500-acre Cathedral Rock Ranch, named 
for a tall spire of granite behind its buildings, has become 
the nucleus of the academy grounds. Colorado Springs 
looks forward happily to a $125,000,000 building programme 
and to an annual payroll of $100 million flowing into the 
city’s economy when the academy is established. Now the 
town dreams of new worlds to conquer. Already there is 


talk, for example, of an alternative capital of the United 
States to be established somewhere between Denver and 


the Springs, for safety in case Washington is threatened by 
inter-continental war. 





| 
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Tne Promised Land 


ls his Message on the State of the Union, President 
Eisenhower urged Congress to make revisions in the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, because it contains 
provisions “in respect to aliens which are inequitable in 
some instances and discriminatory in others.” The Presi- 
dent’s request climaxes a series of efforts by his Adminis- 
tration to render the process of immigration swifter and 
more humane. Although the detention centre at Ellis 
Island has been closed as part of a general reorganisation 
of the Immigration Service, many of the rules governing 
immigrants, aliens and naturalised citizens remain exceed- 
ingly onerous. Dr Oppenheimer has recently pointed out 
that under the McCarran-Walter Act, which was passed 
in 1952 over President Truman’s veto, such men as Dr 
Einstein and Dr Fermi might never have been admitted 
to the United States. Regulations which prevent foreign 
scientists from visiting American congresses, or keep Mr 
Arthur Miller away from the European premiéres of his 
plays, will not enhance American prestige abroad. 

Mainly because the immigration procedures have been 
riddled with security regulations, the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 has not, so far, had-much effect. Under this Act, 
209,000 refugees were to be admitted to the United States 
in a three-year period beginning in August, 1953. Only 
about 15,000 visas have been issued so far. Two weeks 
ago President Eisenhower appointed Mr Edward Corsi 
as a special assistant to the Secretary of State for refugee 
and migration problems. It will be his task to find out 
whether immigration has been held up by a genuine lack 
of housing and employment facilities, or by Mr McLeod, 
who is the chief security officer at the State Department, 
and who tends to see a potential foreign agent in every 
refugee. 

Efforts will also be made to show in the courts that 
certain provisions in the McCarran Act that differentiate 
between the rights of native-born citizens and naturalised 
Americans—for example, the provision that a naturalised 
American is in danger of having his passport withdrawn 
if he chooses to work abroad for any length of time—are 
unconstitutional. Unfortunately, Congress seems in little 
better a mood to heed the President’s suggestions this year 
than it has been previously. Mr Kilgore, the new head of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, is sympathetic, but Mr 
Walter, the co-sponsor of the Act, will still be on the lower 
house’s immigration sub-committee. 


Machine Voting 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO 


AST November’s election was notable for the unusually 
high proportion of narrow victories and for the 
number of recounts that were demanded. One of the most 
important of these close contests was in Ohio, where the 
incumbent Democratic Senator, Mr Thomas Burke, has 
now accepted the verdict of the recount, that his seat was 
won by the Republican candidate, Mr George Bender, 
formerly a Congressman. But the check of the ballots 
exposed errors and irregularities in the system of vote- 
counting that have shaken public confidence. 


es 
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The trouble began, ironically, in the community th: 


calls itself “ America’s best-governed city,” Cincinna: 


There an effort was made to repeal the system of propo: 
tional representation by which the city has elected 
councils for almost thirty years. The official count 


ballots showed that the “ anti-PR ” forces had won by 35 


votes out of a total of about 150,000. But the “ pro-PR 
forces at once demanded a recount, which revealed {| 
PR had in fact been retained by 790 votes. 

This reversal quickened the interest of Senator Bur! 
who had been defeated, according to the official state-\ 
count in the senatorial race, by only 6,041 votes, out o! 
total of some 2,500,000. His suspicions had already b: 
aroused by the surprisingly large majority of 37. 
reported for Mr Bender in the Cincinnati area. | 
Senator demanded a recount in almost 7,000 of Oh 
more than 11,000 precincts, scattered throughout 25 of 
88 counties. Though Mr Bender’s victory was confirm: 
his margin was reduced to 2,970. Innumerable mistak: 
many of considerable size, were also brought to light 
the vote-tallying by precinct officials. In one county o: 
one-third of the returns proved accurate. 


* 


Practically all of the errors, it now seems clear, were | 


result of incompetence or of carelessness, caused by fatigue. 
The polling booths in Ohio are put wherever the county 


authorities can find a convenient place—in suburban garage: 


or cellars, in urban schools, storerooms, barber shops a 
the like. The legal complement of judges and clerks 
each polling place is six, evenly divided between Democra: 
and Republicans. In addition, there may be several ch. 
lengers and witnesses present. The “ election officials ’ 
not expert computers but faithful members of the pa: 
who receive $15 a day for their efforts. Moreover, | 
ballots themselves make vote-counting a laborious proces 
Ohio cities. The “ office-type ” ballot now in use requi: 
an X mark alongside the name of each candidate who is v: 
for. In addition, there is a constantly growing numbe: 
issues to be decided by referendum. In Cincinnati this \ 
the conscientious voter had to mark §1 crosses on a total 
seven ballots. The polls are open from 6.30 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Counting may not begin until they close. Many ¢! 
tion officials worked straight round the clock until daw: 
November 3rd before their task was done. 

The “ scandal of the recounts ” has stirred up Ohioan 
demand that voting machines be installed. Facing 
machine behind a screen, the voter simply pulls levers be 
the names of candidates and issues, and his choices 
recorded immediately and accurately. Already there 
about 2,000 voting machines scattered through Ohio, | 
they are expensive, costing from $1,200 to $1,800 api: 
They must be bought out of limited county funds or throu; 
bond issues approved by the voters. More than 2,000 wo 
be needed for the Cincinnati area alone. Proportional rep 
sentation ballots, moreover, have defied the mechan 
brain, although a new scientific marvel, employing the 5 
ciple of photo-electric cells.and a “scanning” process, is | 
promised, at half the cost of the familiar voting mach 


; 


t 


Even so, thanks to taxpayer’s resistance and the old traci- 


tion of jobs for party workers at the polls, it will proba’) 
be some years before all Ohio voters will be pulling leve" 
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WHAT HAS 
ELECTRONICS 


TO DO WITH YOU? 


Whenever you turn on your television, 




















you make use of the intangible but vital 
science of electronics. Whenever you 
travel by ship or plane, you are brought [ 
safely through fog and night to port by radar. 
he safety of your child’s bicycle—the 
strength of your wife’s nylons—may depend 
on tests made by delicate electronic 
mT instruments. Our modern civilization is 
dependent at every turn on electronics, and 
the Cossor Group of Companies has 
always played a major part in the practical 
application of this science to domestic 
and industrial affairs, at home 


and all over the world. 
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q “THE Fezzan, which is Libya’s third province but is no 
7 | more than a criss-cross of remote wadis in the deep 
ara, is the newest replica in miniature of that familiar 
e—a conflict between nationalism, however penurious, 
B the presence of foreigners, however much they help to 
cs t bills. 
ss [he Libyan Prime Mimster, Sayyid Mustapha ben Halim, 
just been to Paris to negotiate new arrangements about 
tiny French garrison that has survived in the Fezzan 
ce the war; this it has done under a hand-to-mouth 
i sreement which the Libyans gave notice of concluding 
F early in December,.and which they allowed to lapse on 
lecember 31st; by its terms the French have maintained 
two airfields, at Sebha and Murzuk, and a contingent of 
goo men at Fort Leclerc, looking down on Sebha. In 
return for this small privilege, France has steadily rendered 
two services ; it has’ paid. 293 million francs a year into 
ibya’s needy exchequer with the proviso that the bulk 
it should’ be spent in the Fezzan, and it has afforded 
cal services—medical, anti-pest, crop improvement, educa- 
nal and well-boring services—that were far more lavish 
han a place so remote could have expected at any of the 
her hands available. 
Some notion of the atmosphere in which the Paris talks 
ok place can be gleaned from the fact that Sayyid 
Mustapha would negotiate only at prime ministerial level, 
that M. Mendés-France had perforce to be present ; so 
rworked a man had no time to relish a haggle and the 
ks lasted only a few days, but they were not fruitless. The 
0 delegations seem to have agreed to negotiate a treaty that 
| provide for a scaled French withdrawal in due course 
d under certain guarantees ; the details, which are to be 
rked out with a Libyan under-secretary who has stayed 
ind in Paris, will be settled at a second session in Tripoli. 
sumably, they will include arrangements for the “ reacti- 
on” of Sebha in certain conditions, on the pattern of 
Canal Zone agreement. 
lo outsiders, the matter has seemed trifling. The whole 
Fezzan contains little beyond 40,000 people, mostly under- 
and an estimated 2,000,000 date palms ; it is on the 
to no place, except the equally remote Tibesti, that 
inot more easily be reached by some other route ; no 
ugh air lines call and, on the helpful handkerchief maps 
rved out in the war to troops and airmen who might get 
stranded, it is surrounded by dreary areas marked “ region 
i sandhills” and “ stony waterless table land.” 
Mill fairly recently its inhabitants, who know little of 
d affairs, jogged along under family leaders, the most 
ble of whom became provincial governor when Libya 
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Libya’s Nationalist Hing 


was granted independence in 1951. He was a man who 
had fled from the Italians into French Chad and thence 
helped to guide General Leclerc’s army northward to fight 
on the Mareth Line in 1943 ; but he died in 1953, and 
since then a nephew educated in Egypt has chaired the 
local executive council and introduced several Egyptian 
technicians in place of Frenchmen whose term was up. No 
doubt these have not cared for the sight of the French flag 
fluttering over Fort Leclerc, and a new pattern of thinking 
long familiar on the Nile has therefore travelled westwards 
even at this remote latitude. 

This Egyptian influence is common on the coast, and 
would be undermining the agreements with Britain and 
America reached respectively in August, 1953, and Septem- 
ber, 1954, were it not that these two pills are gilded with 
money in quantities 
that the Libyans can- 
not afford to forgo. 
The British pay for 
the bases they lease to 
the tune of £1 million 
yearly for develop- 
ment and {2.75 
million towards 
balancing the budget ; 
the Americans are due 
to pay $40 million 
over sixteen years, 
beginning last year, 

! and both give much 
indirect financial help 
through the local expenditure of their nationals. It has 
been calculated that the total annual expenditure in Libya 
by the two governments and their personnel equals more 
than half Libya’s national income as estimated by Uno ; 
that income from their two military establishments alone 
is in most years §O0 per cent greater than the total value 
of exports ; and that merely on constructional work, they 
have in several recent years employed 25 per cent of the 
entire male labour force working for wages. 

By comparison with this outlay, that of the French has 
been insignificant. It is impossible not to conclude that the 
Libyans saw in denunciation of the Fezzan agreement a 
chance to have a rewarding nationalist fling without serious 
financial loss. The chief ills that they wanted to shake off 
seem to have been their chagrin at France’s unwillingness 
to establish diplomatic relations and their pique at the 
slightly proprietary way in which the French contingent— 
it was hardly a garrison—patrolled the rare oases on the 
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Algero-Tunisian borders on the watch for helpers of the 


rebels in French North Africa. In any case, the stand they 
have taken will look well in the eyes of their fellow members 
of the Arab League. 

What advantage the French have seen in clinging to so 
meagre an outpost is hard to estimate. The fellagha in 
Tunisia are supplied far less freely via Sebha and Ghat or 
Ghadames than directly from Tripoli, where the Néo- 
Destour runs an office and whence it transmits fugitives 
of the Tunisian Resistance Movement to two reception 
camps in Tripolitania. From the military standpoint, the 
long desert tracks from Ghat and Ghadames to the Tunisian 
and Algerian mountains can be more conveniently super- 
vised from within Algeria than from distant Sebha. 
Admittedly, the Fezzan lies at the junction of four French 
dependencies, but France’s presence there seems to have 
been prompted more by thoughts of prestige than of prac- 
tical politics. For it was surely not worth clinging to so 
small a physical asset when a major French preoccupation 
is to stand well in Moslem eyes. Postponement of final 
settlement for a few weeks may be convenient to Paris, 
for it is difficult for France to deal at diplomatic level with 
Libya when one of the stumbling blocks to agreement in 
Tunisia is the latter’s claim to be worthy of diplomatic 
representation. 


Murder in Panama 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE assassination of Colonel Remé6n, the “ strong man” 
president of the republic of Panama, abruptly and 
unexpectedly increased the anxieties of the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, where there was already mounting con- 
cern over the troubled state of the Central American area. 
Although Panama remained comparatively calm after the 
murder, many observers are gloomy about the prospects 
for the republic’s future political stability. Many Com- 
munist agitators and agents went underground in various 
parts of Central America after the fall of the Arbenz regime 
in Guatemala last June, and they are known to be experts 
at exploiting internal instability in these small countries. 
Pi@§ident Remon, himself a veteran policeman, had been 
particularly successful in checking their activities through 
his undercover police services. The vital importance of the 
Panama Canal makes it a matter of direct concern to the 
United States that the murdered president’s successors 
should prove as effective in this respect as he was. 

Colonel Remén, long known as a maker and breaker of 
presidents, had given Panama a period of comparative poli- 
tical peace since he became president himself in 19§2. 
Under his administration, graft had been curtailed, the 
internal public debt substantially reduced, and with con- 
siderable economic progress being made the future looked 
good. Moreover, he had. given much satisfaction to his 
people by re-negotiating the Panama Canal treaty with the 
United States. The new terms require the United States to 
increase its annual payments for the use of the ten-mile-wide 
zone bordering the canal—according to some reports, the 
present rental of $430,000 a year is to rise to $1,930,000. 
Many irritating discriminations against Panamanians 
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employed in the zone are to be ended, and canal employe. 
will be required to make their purchases from loc: 
merchants instead of from tax-free commissaries in the zon.. 
The formal signing of the new agreement was to have bec 
a matter for great celebration in Panama. It must now ta 
place under a shadow. 

The new president, Sefor Ramon Guizado, announced 
Monday that the ceremony of signature would be held . 
January 25th. But with the “strong man” gone, there a: 
possibilities of trouble if members of the Panamanian C. 
gress take exception to points in the agreement. Presid 
Guizado, who was formely vice-president, is a politica 
question mark, and it is far from certain that he can assur 
the leadership that has been suddenly thrust upon him a: 
obtain the co-operation of opposition parties. Panam 
political history during this century does not make for co: 
fidence in this respect. 

Colonel Remén’s chief rival was the former preside: 
Sefior Arnulfo Arias, who, although 300 miles away at 
time of the murder, was at once arrested with many of | 
supporters. Sefior Arias, whose period in office was turb 
lent and who was finally ousted by Remon himself, is know: 
to have a large following in the republic and to have be 
biding his time carefully in a posture of uneasy trucc 
Unless it develops that he actually had a hand in the 
assassination, which was apparently carried out by hired 
professional gunmen, Arias will undoubtedly lead an active 
opposition to the new president, and his supporters have no: 
hesitated to use force in the past. Moreover, he is known 
to be very bitter towards the United States on the ground 
that the Americans backed Remén in 19§2 and befriended 
his administration. This does not augur well for Panama’s 
future relations with the United States, which deteriorated 
sharply during Arias’s presidency, nor for the revised Can 
treaty, even after its signature. 

As yet, there seems nothing to link the murder of Colone! 
Remon with the new conflict between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica (discussed on page 176); but it gave occasion for 
additional exchange of insults between the heads of th 
two states, for the Nicaraguan government sent a mes 
of condolence, which implied that the assassination mig 
have been plotted in Costa Rica with the blessing of P: 
dent Figueres—who at once issued a heated denial and 2 
counterblast. 


The Ruhr and the Arms Poo! 


HERE is considerable support among German indw- 

trialists for an arms pool and other forms of collabor:- 
tion with the French. Nationalist slogans such as “ German 
is the Saar” which are pasted up all over Bonn have 00 
place in the board rooms of heavy industrial concer 
whose interests range all over the world. Various ways 
working with their French counterparts are envisag 
One which looms large in German eyes is the prosp 
of undertaking joint enterprises in the backward areas (wi'1 
the British as well as the French and Americans). Th 
two heads of the Federation of German Industries, Her 
Berg and Dr Beutler, recently visited the World Bank, wi'® 
the object of gaining a place for German technicians ani 
equipment in international development projects financed 
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by that institution. And much the same purpose, among 
thers, led Herr Berg and Dr Beutler to France to talk to 
rench industrialists and traders when Dr Adenauer was 
gotiating with M. Mendés-France on the Saar and 
onomic collaboration. 
A share in developing North Africa, particularly the 
gh-grade iron ore deposits, has been dangled again before 
ic eyes of the Ruhr steel industry, by M. Mendés-France, 
d by M. Ricard, head of the French steel federation. 
(his is a repetition of what happened when the French 
re “selling” the Schuman Plan to the Ruhr. In the 
antime, however, only very few Germans are left who 
ieve that North Africa offers them a great deal. Apart 
m the obvious difficulties such as lack of transport and 
lled labour, fear of offending Arab nationalists deters 
- Germans, who gain at present by being free from the 
perialist taint. 
t may well prove that the German industrialists’ idea 
an arms production pool is different from that of its 
‘nch political supporters, though. perhaps not so far 
m that of French manufacturers. That Germans have 
ng objections to State interference in the enterprises 
ich they cherish (and this attitude, it may be noted, makes 
































a em more anti-Nazi and opposed to large-scale rearmament 
3 an many critics believe). Having freed themselves from 
ig > system at home, they object to placing themselves under 
e international version of it. 

4 On the other hand, German manufacturers are inclined 
4 find free competition obnoxious, and here they part com- 


ny with the liberal Dr Erhard. They believe in price 
reements, vertical trusts, cartels, national and inter- 
ional and in a system of interlocking capital ownership, 
. which big firms or industrialists personally hold large 
cks of each other’s shares. One potent reason why the 
hr supports the coal-steel pool, in spite of everything, 
hat the High Authority is permitting the steel industry 
reform, on a limited scale, the vertical trusts which were 
posed to have been broken up by Allied law. 
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German Help in Producing Arms 


With these fixed ideas, it is understandable that the 
rman industrial world should conceive the arms pool as 
vay in which individuals and firms would get together 
ss the frontiers, rather than as an “ arms community ” 
the Luxemburg model. Germans would like to con- 
ite to arms production in three main ways. In the first 
3 ance, they could supply the sheet steel and similar 
: erial for the French to turn into tanks and guns. This 
lid leave the Ruhr free to keep and even expand its 
rts to the under-developed countries. Secondly, the 
nans could supply specialised finished goods, such as 
ision instruments, in which they excel ; and thirdly, they 
d participate in arms factories outside Germany. 
here is no basic objection among German heavy indus- 
ists, on the whole, to more foreigners buying shares, or 
n controlling interests, in German firms as long as the 
ement does not go too far and provided there is a. flow 
1e other direction as well. Objections to the “ aliena- 
’ of German heavy industry have mostly come from 
man politicians and, latterly, from the trade unions. One 
‘on why the German entrepreneurs and managers do nv 
d it intolerable that twenty-five per cent of their coal and 
| should already be in the hands of foreigners is thai 
realise that the western frontiers are political but not 
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economic. Before 1914 it was obvious to all that the Ruhr, 
Luxemburg, Lorraine and the Saar formed @ natural com- 
plex, and to this day the idea of rejoining the area in the 
coal-steel community and by means of interlocking capital is 
not a strange one. 

The movement continues. Only recently Herr Alfried 
Krupp has sold an important coalmining firm to a customer 
still further afield—the Italian State Railways. And nothing 
but political objections in Bonn, it seems, has so far pre- 
vented the sale of the Réchling steelworks in the Saar to a 
French combine headed by Schneider-Creusot. This kind 
of German collaboration with the West may not be the best, 
but it is far preferable to the forging of links with the East. 


Back to the Third Republic ? 
BY OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PARIS 


BSENCE, it is said, makes the heart grow fonder and 
the dictum seems more applicable to electoral systems 
than to lovers. Less than ten years ago the system of 
single-member constituencies (le scrutin d’arrondissement) 
was almost unanimously rejected in France as the root of 
parliamentary chaos and parish pump politics. When the 
constitutional committee debated a new electoral law in 
1946 only three voices were raised in defence of the dis- 
credited system branded by pthers as the epitomy of all the 
vices of the Third Republic. The institutions and habits 
of the Third Republic, however, are now coming back into 
fashion and the government proposes to resurrect one- 
member constituencies. Time and absence have done their 
work. Indeed, in many quarters the once discredited system 
is now spoken of as the paragon of all the virtues. 

The scrutin d’arrondissement prevailed, with brief inter- 
ludes, throughout the Third Republic and had at the time a 
strong pro-rural bias. Since the electoral districts are now 
to be redrawn, however, there is no need to penalise indus- 
trial areas any longer. This method of voting, on the other 
hand, has one permanent feature in France : it weakens the 
hold of the party machine and puts a premium on popular 
local personalities. In contrast to the system in Britain, a 
simple majority is not sufficient to elect a deputy at the first 
poll and once again the government intends to restore the 
two-ballot system. At the first ballot an absolute majority 
is required ; if no candidate gets a sufficient number of 
votes a second ballot is held and only a relative majority is 
needed to get elected. In the meantime, however, there is 
a week of bargaining and the field is left to the two or three 
candidates with the greatest chance of success. Except in 
periods of fronts on a national basis, this method tends to 
favour loose parties, with vague programmes, capable of ali 
sorts of alliances. 

After the war proportional representation was pushed 
forward under the banner of electoral justice and coherent 
national programmes. Out of the many forms of P.R. 
France chose one comparatively beneficial to large parties. 
The iutroduction of party lists increased still further the 
hvid of the machine over the individual member. French 
copartments were accepted as constituencies, though seven 
of them were split into smaller units. Each department or 
unit elected two or more members according to size and 
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proportional representation was applied only within each 
constituency amd not on the national level. 


Soon the new electoral law came under fire on the 
grounds that it violated the individual’s right to choose and 
imposed party government on the country. In many cases 
the critics seem to have confused cause and effect. The 
tendency towards party rule is a modern trend not peculiar 
to France. Besides, after the war not only was the scrutin 
d@ arrondissement discredited, but the parties backing it were 
politically bankrupt. The giants which emerged from the 
resistance to dominate the postwar scene—the Communists, 
the Socialists and the Christian Democrats (MRP) were all 
national parties, disciplined by French standards. 


Indeed, the electoral law was altered in 1951 for quite a 
different reason. A Gaullist push coming on top of the 
Communist battering ram threatened the existing regime. 
Unchanged PR was likely to deliver the Chamber into 
the hands of the extreme parties. Under this pressure and 
after lengthy parliamentary struggles the centre groups 
tallied to devise a new hybrid law openly aimed at reduc- 
ing extremist, in particular Communist, representation. 
Parties were allowed to group‘into alliances or apperente- 
ments. If an alliance gained an absolute majority in a 
constituency it pocketed all the seats, which the allies 
divided among themselves proportionately ; if no party or 
alliance reached it, the seats were shared by PR as before. 
No bones were made about the intentions of the reformezs: 
in Paris, where the Communists were likely to benefit, the 
reform simply was not applied. 

The only ‘justification for electoral cooking lies in its 
success. When the Italians, faced with the same danger, 
tried a similar combinazione, they failed the test. In France, 
at least the desired result was achieved : the centre parties 
returned to parliament with a majority. In fact, soon after, 
the danger itself receded. The Gaullists were conquered from 
within ; the “dissidents” entered M. Pinay’s government 
and the “ orthodox ” that of M. Laniel. The danger period 
for the regime is temporarily over. Is this the government’s 
reason for reopening the electoral debate ? 


Election Prospects 


The “liberation” phase ended long ago. Old parties 
have come back into the limelight and the discrediting of 
new institutions has added some lustre to the old. Yet, 
neither fashion nor the traditional Radical bias are sufficient 
explanations for the government’s present move. True, 
M. Mendés-France has always been in favour of single- 
member constituencies and the Radicals, on the whole, are 
still likely to gain from the change. But the prime minister 
may have had a deeper reason for this move which took 
everybody by surprise. Next year a new Chamber will be 
chosen ; time is needed to alter the law and M. Mendés- 
France with a crumbling majority must think of the future. 
He came to power by a “ miracle,” against the wishes of 
party machines. Even the caucus of his own party is 
hostile to him. The looser the party grip, the stronger may 
be the chances of his supporters, while the second ballot 
may provide an opportunity for pro-Mendés alignments. 


The government proposes, parliament disposes and there 
is no guarantee that the government’s intention will be 
carried out. In 1951, when the reform was less far-reaching, 
the Assembly: was littered with bills, six months were 
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needed to pass one and a governmrnt was killed in the pro- 
cess. This is the occasion, if any, when the whip has 
little effect, since the deputy’s political survival does not 
necessarily coincide with his party’s interest. 

Even if the project does become law this year, it is un- 
likely to perform miracles at the polls in 1956. Political 
ills are seldom cured by electoral prescriptions, this one in 
particular. It is too often forgotten how little the altera- 
tion of the electoral system has improved the stability of 
French governments. It requires a really good piece of 
what the French so aptly call la toilette du souvenir to 
believe that a two-ballot system in single-member con- 
stituencies is really the panacea for France. 


Truce for Soviet Writers 


HE second-ever congress of Soviet writers, held last 

month in Moscow, ended on a note of compromise. 
The authors and critics who on the morrow of Stalin’s 
death made an impassioned plea for greater freedom did 
not win the day. But neither were they crushed nor 
expelied. A bargain was probably struck behind the scenes 
and the outsider was left with the impression that Soviet 
literature still has to wear the strait-jacket of “ socialist 
realism,” though it can be fitted more loosely than in 
Stalin’s time. 

The very organisation of the congress was a proof of a 
struggle within the party. The original announcement that 
a writers’ congress would be held last autumn, after an 
interval of twenty years, came not very long after Stalin’s 
death, when men of letters, prodded from above, were 
launching an all-out attack against “ Zhdanovism,” and 
against the adornment of the harsh facts of Soviet reality. 
But the congress kept being postponed, and in the meantime 
the diehards hit back, accusing the “ rebels ” of distortion, of 
intentional emphasis on the negative features of Soviet life. 
Since the domain of literature in the Soviet Union is not 
merely a question of aesthetics, these postponements and 
volte-faces must have reflected the changing balance otf 
power in Moscow’s leadership. 

When the congress finally opened last month the odds 
were against the “ reformers ” and, hence, on balance, they 
did not fare too badly. True, those who revolted firs! 
against “writing to measure”—for example the critics 
Gurvich and Pomerantsev—are now probably on the index. 
But many of their early “heretical” strictures have now 
become common currency and were echoed by all through- 
out the debate. Furthermore, most of the authors who 
answered the appeal for more criticism and truth and then 
were attacked for it were not victimised at the con 
gress. Thus, for example, the poet Tvardovsky, previous!’ 
sacked from an editorial job, Ilya Ehrenburg, author of the 
highly criticised novel “ The Thaw,” and the even more 
strongly condemned woman novelist, Panova—all three 
have now been elected to high offices in the writers’ union. 


At the same time the strait-jacket, though relaxed, ha: 
not been taken off. All the “ bourgeois-nationalist,” 
“ cosmopolitan,” “formalist” and other deviations were 
duly condemned and any departures from the straight path 
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“Daddy, where does the light f} come from?” 


From electricity, you tell him, which comes from the 
power station and is brought to the house by cables. When his nursery light is 
turned on, this electricity makes a wire in the lamp glow white, white hot. 

l'o the child it is just one more marvel that the click of a switch brings him light. 
He takes the reliability for granted. 

Che Brush Group has a reputation for reliability throughout the world. The 
jamaica Public Service Company, for instance, chose for its new power house at re emiet Sapeneing OS. ANS 
Hunts Bay, near Kingston, turbo-alternators, transformers and boiler plant motors , Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
upplied by Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. This installation provides 
power for homes and for irrigation. The system has to take the straiff of irrigation ; J. & H, MSLaren Led. 
power loads which vary considerably, according to the rainfall. This station, to- 
gether with the Brush-equipped Gold Street station opened in 1925, helps to 
maintain the island’s Power balance in all seasons. Petters Ltd. 


THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
* 
KES COURT + DUKE STREET <« ST. JAMES’S * LONDON, s.wW.1 and throughout the world 
G728 


The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. 
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Crystal Gazing 


‘THE MODERN WAY of making salt—by boiling down brine in 
closed vessels heated by steam and under vacuum—yields 
fine, free-running salt crystals which consist of tiny cubes— 
excellent for the table but unsatisfactory for many important 
industrial uses. To produce other forms of crystal it has 
hitherto been necessary to simmer the brine in open pans— 
a process that has remained almost unchanged since the 
Roman soldiers introduced it to this country, two thousand 
years ago. This old method is wasteful alike in fuel and 
labour, and I.C.I. research workers have long been seeking 
something better. Now they have succeeded in producing 
salt crystals of an entirely new kind. 

Known as Dendritic salt, these crystals have the advantages 
of ‘open-pan’ salt, yet they can be made by the modern, 
efficient, vacuum process which cuts the fuel bill by two-thirds. 


They are therefore considerably cheaper. 


bulky and absorbent. 


Dendritic salt is 
It does not harden when stored, and 
does not settle to the bottom or rise to the top when mixed 
with powdered foods. It can be used in humid tropical 


countries without trouble. 


For some purposes—curing 
sausage skins, for example—it is even better than open-pan 
salt. The production of Dendritic salt is but one of the fruits 
of LC.I’s £8 million-a-year research and development 


programme. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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SANDILANDS BUTTERY 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 





Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


to help in any problems M L AY A 
concerning trade with:— A 

SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 
Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 452! 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARI 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 
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f “socialist realism” forbidden. The path itself, how- 

ever. was defined in less narrow terms ; novelists, poets 

: critics have been given more scope to exercise their talent 

er with a warning not to overstep the limits. The 

not so much to overhaul the whole Stalinist system 

rols as to get rid of its abuses, which were putting 
premium on skilful mediocrity. 

clue to the apparent stalemate may be found in 

iphasis placed on international dangers. Speaking 

ilf of the union, the writer Leonov reminded the 

's of “the serious and complicated period in which 

igress is taking place.” Another speaker echoed 

the leaders of atomic imperialism now debate per- 

y how to resurrect the destructive power of the 

nemy, how to arm German generals with atom 

The Central Committee of the Party addressed 

gress along the same lines. The writers were told 

that, with clouds gathering on the international 

, this is not the moment to venture too boldly into 

charted territory of literary freedom. A truce, how- 

loes not last for ever. The second writers’ congress 

to go down not as a turning point, but as an 

ing interlude, an important episode of the transi- 

period. 


Battle Over Italian Oil 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


f R some time past the surface of Italian politics has 
been sufficiently untroubled to keep out of the 
national headlines. More recently, however, oil has 
poured on the waters with incendiary effect ; for 
| of Italian oil is the stake for which the Italian State 
poly and foreign trusts (mainly American) are now 
contending in round one of a battle which has been 
on underground in all senses of the word for the 
five years, 
' is divided into three oil regions—the Po Valley, 
ind the rest of Italy. In the Po, the National Cor- 
ion for Hydrocarbons, or ENI, as it is known here, 
iven exclusive rights to prospect for and exploit oil, 
ine gas and hot springs early in 1953 when the cor- 
n was set up under the direction of Signor Enrico 
Matiei. A self-made man of modest origins, Signor Mattei 
was the leader of a band of Catholic partisans during the 
war. In 1945 he was appointed director for North Italy of 
the Italian General Petroleum Company (AGIP), but with 
to liquidate it. Mussolini’s various government 
s naturally had a bad press in postwar Italy, and, 
case, AGIP had not found any petrol and no 
ne gas to speak of. 
nor Mattei, young and determined (he is now only 
ook advantage of the chaotic conditions of the time 
arted building up the organisation. After initial dis- 
(ments, he found huge quantities of methane gas 
subsequently, in 1949, a modest deposit of oil. With 
pport of Signor Vanoni, the present Minister of the 
t, and a few others, he gradually overcame official 
piicism and hostility and created one of the biggest 
énd best run organisations in the country. In 1953 AGIP, 
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together with a number of other similar bodies, was 
absorbed by ENI. Today, Signor Mattei has raised pro- 
duction of methane to 2,800 million cubic metres (there 
are over 35 cubic feet to the metre) and by 1956 hopes to 
reach the 4,000 million cubic metres mark which would be 
the equivalent of almost two-thirds of present Italian coal 
imports. A network of 2,375 miles of “ metanoduct ” dis- 
tributes the gas to the consumers, mostly, in industry. 
Practically all the big industrial groups in the North are 
“ metanised.” 

Signor Mattei has also developed the sale of liquid gas 
for cooking and heating, and built up a large .chain of 
petrol service stations. He has allocated funds for the con- 
struction of a Petrol and Methane Studies Centre near 
Milan and is planning to construct a synthetic rubber fac- 
tory with a production of 30,000 tons a year (half of which 
is for export) at the well head of a rich methane gas deposit 
at Ravenna. This project will also undercut Montecatini, 
Italy’s mammoth chemical combine, in the field of ferti- 
lisers. With such a record, Signor Mattei naturally ranks 
high in the Christian Democrat hierarchy quite apart from 
having served as an MP for some years. 

It is an article of faith among Americans that there are 
rich reserves of oil in the Po Valley though the evidence for 
this belief is by no means overpowering. And since last 
June there has been a campaign to drive a wedge into 
Signor Mattei’s empire. Pressure has been exercised by the 
Standard Company and by prominent American journals, 
including those of the. Luce group. It now appears, how- 
ever, that Signor Mattei has come off best. 


Pigeonholed Proposals 


For the rest of Italy (excluding Sicily) the legislation 
hitherto in force has had the effect of practically ruling 
out a serious survey, since everything found under the 
surface goes to the State. But a new bill, which will give 
prospectors a square deal has now reached the committee 
stage. The maximum concession will be 750,000 acres, 
except in the case of ENI which will be allowed as much 
as it can take on. There is, however, likely to be pressure 
for a more severe line towards foreign companies as the 
measure goes on its parliamentary journey. 

Lastly, there is Sicily, whose autonomous government 
passed a special oil law in 1950, affording all comers 
generous terms. At least that is what the Sicilian authorities 
claim. ENI, on the other hand, maintains that its proposals 
for a joint body to work the petrol have been pigeonholed 
and that as regards concessions, it has only had the crumbs. 
The explanation given by ENI is that the regional govern- 
ment, which is in the hands of the Monarchists and right- 
wing Christian Democrats (with neo-Fascist support when 
required) has deliberately favoured the foreign trusts and 
the big Italian companies—none of them in the oil business 
—which are working hand in glove with them. ENI admits 
that the first people to strike oil in Sicily were the Italian 
subsidiary of the Gulf Oil Corporation, an American 
concern, but claims with some justice that it was AGIP who 
covered the ground before the war and mapped out the 
likely oil bearing areas. So far no oil is flowing. The Gulf 
Oil Corporation, however, puts the probable output at 
150,000 tons a year, and the local optimists put the figure 
for the whole concession (near Ragusa) as high as a million 
tons. Whatever the future may bring, it is certain that the 
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Left, which already has 33 per cent of the votes, will raise 
the pseudo nationalistic cry of “ Sicily for the Sicilians” at 
the regional elections next June, and that petrol may be the 
decisive issue at the polls. 


Hope in Laos and Cambodia 


\ HILE southern Vietnam has been drifting into 
anarchy in a fierce spotlight of publicity, there has 
been a kind of haze over events in the two smaller Asso- 
ciated States, Cambodia and Laos. In Cambodia, enough 
has emerged to form a hopeful picture ; and even in Laos, 
where the proximity of the “ Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam” is a constant danger, there have been hopeful 
manifestations of official energy in the past few weeks. 

Part of the haze has been due to a familiar tendency 
for important announcements to be followed by complete 
inaction. In Cambodia, for instance, it was announced last 
September that the notorious Nationalist rebel, Son Ngoc 
Thanh, had surrendered to thé-royal government with 300 
armed men. Shortly afterwards, there were reports that 
Thanh was preparing to join the government in an unspeci- 
fied capacity. King Norodom Sihanouk himself was said 
to have met Son Ngoc Thanh at Siem Reap, near the ruins 
of Angkor, in mid-October. Yet Thanh has continued to 
attack the king and his government, and recent dispatches 
from Pnom Penh have indicated that he is still a rebel 
against royal authority. 

Although Son Ngoc Thanh apparently no longer disposes 
of an armed force, he still retains a considerable portion 
of the popular following he built up as a Japanese-supported 
Nationalist leader in 1945. To that extent, his future status 
is of importance to the country as a whole. His relative, 
Son Ngoc Minh, the Communist leader, is believed to have 
kept a number of armed followers with him in hiding in the 
mountainous region near the Siamese border. There is no 
doubt, however, that great strides have been made since the 
end of the Geneva conference in restoring law and order 
and in unifying the country under the king. The existence 
of groups of dissidents or bandits here and there does not 
affect the essential stability of the regime. 


Vanishing Trick 


Unless there are unforeseen developments it is unlikely 
that Cambodia will “go Communist” at the elections. 
These are due to be held this year, for constitutional 
reasons not connected with the Geneva agreement. The 
time-lag is probably too short for the Communists to achieve 
a decisive success. There are long-term fears, however, that 
the Communists may gain control of the powerful Demo- 
cratic party through infiltration. Another disquieting factor 
is the “disappearance” of a large number of Viet Minh 
troops believed to have been operating in Cambodia before 
the Geneva conference. Officially, the evacuation of these 
troops was completed on schedule, by October 20th. But 
only 4,000 were evacuated, out of a total estimated at 
between 6,000 and 8,000. What has happened to the 
missing ones ? Some, no doubt, are still with Son Ngoc 
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Minh, but many of the others may simply have passed into 
civil life in Pnom Penh or in Vietnamese-populated rural 
areas near the Cochin-Chinese border. How many of them 
will act as Communist agents is a question that may worry 
the royal government as the elections draw near, 


In Laos too, an important-sounding announcement has 
been followed by inaction. In this case, the announcement 
was made by the “Pathet Lao” rebel leader Prince 
Souvannavong, who declared on October 28th that his 
“resistance” forces were ready to co-operate with the 
royal government to realise the unification of Laos. Since 
then, however, nothing has happened to fulfil the hopes 
aroused by this declaration or by the news that Souvanna- 
vong had made contact with his brother, the former Laotian 
prime minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma. Although the 
Pathet Lao movement is virtually a creation of the Viet 
Minh, there is no serious indication that Souvannavong is 
a doctrinaire Marxist. His Vietnamese wife, however, is a 
fanatical Communist and an influential figure in the move- 
ment. This factor, together with the prince’s debt to the 
Vietnamese Communists, may lead him to resist offers that 
he should join King 
Sisavang Vong’s 
government except on 
his own terms. 

3 The assassination 
am Neuae oS | of the Laotian foreign 
luang Prabang *7 minister, Mr Kou 
Voravong, last Sep- 
tember was followed 
by a prolonged politi- 
cal crisis from which 
the country is only 
now beginning to 
emerge. The present 
| prime minister, Mr 
» *Battumbang : Katay Sasorith — in 
4 cA | power since Novem- 

ber 25th—has come 
out with a pro- 
gramme which 
demonstrates his 
readiness to grasp the 
nettle of relations 
with the dissidents. The unpleasant reality is that 
Pathet Lao, the Communist state comprising the 
provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua, is still in existence, 
and that the rebel leaders show no inclination to sur- 
render their hold upon it. The prime minister’s programme, 
therefore, calls for “ negotiations with the Pathet La 
government so as to induce them to work for the progress 
and prosperity of the nation without partition of the 
country.” A further resolution is “to re-establish adminis- 
trative power in Sam Neua and Phong Saly provinces and 
ty accept the Pathet Lao personnel into the national com- 
munity.” Recent Viet Minh press comment has accused 
the Americans of dropping aid to royal Laotian troops 
hidden within the two provinces—a refreshing admission 
that infiltration can be a two-way traffic. 


All told, then, the situation in the two smaller Indo- 
Chinese states is healthier than in the non-Communist halt 
of the largest one. It would be rash to forecast the position 
eighteen months from now, but at least a good start has 
been made in stabilising the non-Communist regimes. 
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THE FE 


fe South Africa 


in 
Switzerland 


Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Beneath South Africa’s Randand the fabulous new gold-fieldsof _ tionsof precision engineering, Atlas-Copco reliability is an inter- 
‘kom, Atlas-Copco drills, drilling equipment and loadersare national byword. In almost every part of the world, wherever 
ng out the ores that give the world gold—and uranium. At compressed air is working hardest, Atlas-Copco is on the job. 

‘ other extreme of Atlas-Copco versatility is a range of small * Atlas~Copco equipment covers every conceivable application of 
neumatic bench tools—rotary files, cutters, polishers and en- compressed air. Add to this the servicing and delivery facilities 
aving tools—in use in light industries in Switzerland. From of allied companies * in 37 countries, and you realise why Atlas- 
the massive power of mining equipment to the delicate opera- | Copco are among the world’s leading compressed air specialists. 


"A tlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 














Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—*‘Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BirnMINGHAM—214, Hactey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
MaNCHESTER—73, Wuirwortu St. _ Central $429 
EpinsurGH— 33, Cuarcorre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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THE 


BUSINESS 
WORLD 


Profits 


7 E bull wandering loose in Throgmorton Street is 
friendly brute. It is easy to see why. He has 
feeding on the pleasant pastures of higher profits 

and dividends and they remain as green and as inviting 
In 1954 the accounts of 2,756 public com- 

showed an advance in trading profits of nearly 

cent, from {1,501 million to £1,663 million ; 

t ordinary dividends paid by these companies 

ed by £334 million to £2034 million. Quarter 

irter the increase in profits accelerated until the 
mpanies issuing their accounts in the last quarter 

54 reported an increase of 14 per cent—the biggest 

Chis raised their trading profits by £36.3 mil- 

ilmost exactly £300 million. On the average, the 
reported last quarter related to a notional finan- 

r ending at about the middle of August—a time 
people were returning from holiday to booming 


Aa mm 


THE SHAREHOLDER’S SLICE 


Companies reporting October — December’ — 
1952 1953 1954 


i 


\ TOTAL 
(NCOME 





616 638 638, 





—— 
Number of Companies 


eae 





Ahead 


industrial production and no very troublesome shortages 
of steel or other constructional materials. The further 
increase in industrial output in the last quarter of 1954 
has. yet to be reflected in published company accounts. 

What happened to the extra £36 million that these 
companies netted in their latest year? Nearly one- 
third of it—f11 million—was added to their tax bills. 
Just over £7 million was ploughed back into reserves 
and an extra {6 million in depreciation. All other 
charges went up by about £54 million. Most of the 
remaining {6 million went to supplement the net 
dividends paid to ordinary shareholders to nearly £35 
million. Dividends were pushed up a little faster than 
the rate at which net earnings were expanding. Last 
quarter’s ordinary dividends, grossed up at the standard 
rate of tax, represent a return of just under 16 per cent 
on issued ordinary capital against just under 15 per 





PROFITS AND SHARE PRICES 
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cent in the previous year. This comparison understates 
the true gain for ordinary shareholders, for there were 
many scrip issues last year. But the latest dividends 
represent no more than 6.4 per cent on the net worth 
attributable to the ordinary capital of these companies, 
and that return would be very much lower if it was 
related to the current value (as distinct from the book 
value) of their net assets. 
These latest figures can be regarded as “true 
profits” in this sense: while they were being earned, 
prices stayed more or less steady, and the year’s results 
were not seriously distorted by either inventory gains 
or losses. This broad stability of prices, coupled with a 
ready supply of raw materials, enabled British industry 
to ride the boom without adding noticeably to its stocks. 
Inventories of the 638 companies increased by less than 
one per cent—by £33 million to £4984 million. Since 
work-in-progress must have expanded as production 
grew, it must be inferred that finished goods flowed more 
quickly to industry’s customers. The reported increase 
in debtors in the 638 balance sheets from under £308 
million to nearly £342 million seems to confirm that 
riew. There was no active price inflation to encourage 
manufacturers to hoard goods and materials (some 
forms of steel perhaps excepted) and there was 
an active demand for everything they could produce. 
Industry was able to finance itself to a greater extent 
by deferring its own payments; in the combined 
balance sheet of the 638 companies, the item 
“ creditors, etc.” increased from £461 million to £489 
million. But manufacturers did not besiege the banks 
for bigger loans and they ploughed more profits into 
reserves and so improved their liquid balances to the 
tune of £40 million. But the bulk of their retained 
profits seems to have been invested in fixed assets. The 
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gross value of fixed assets went up by £964 million to 
£1,019 million, of which some part represents a book 
increase resulting from the revaluation of assets at 
current prices. But booming trade, and no doubt the 
Chancellor’s capital allowances, are encouraging 
British industry to do something more than merely 
replace its worn out equipment. For example, the 
motor industry is not likely to remain alone in its inten- 
tion of stepping up the pace.of capital investment. 

Industry and the shareholders that own it can rarely 
have known such a promising new year. There is no 
sense of 1929 again, but a rosy (perhaps deceptive) con- 
viction that full employment is to be had without undue 
inflationary perils, and that ever-expanding demand can 
be expected over the years. Their expectations for 
equities in the long term remain undiminished, and they 
are asking what will stop higher earnings, dividends and 
share values in 1955. On profits, at any rate, it seems 
possible to speak with confidence ; profits will be very 
high this year, unless some remarkable change occurs 
in the British economy. They may not increase at 
quite the same spectacular rate as last year, when the 
gains were set against a year which bore traces of the 
recession. But industrial production is still rising ; 
some grades of skilled labour are again seriously short ; 
and industry’s demand for raw materials has risen 
sharply enough to lead to shortages in some primary 
products. 

How, then, will dividends move ? A whiff of infla- 
tion in the economy usually adds to the cost of financing 
working and fixed capital. It also gives a boost to 
profits, as these are conventionally computed. But it 
seems unlikely that prices will rise in the next few 
months so rapidly as to tempt industry to rush out 
of cash and into stocks of materials and work in pro- 





PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 
(£000) 


Reports Published Reports Published 
October to Jan. to 


December, 1954 December, 1954 


638 Companies 2,756 Companies 


{ 

. i 
Previous | Latest Previous Latest 
Year Year Year Year 



















Gros8 trading profits............... 963,672 | 299,981 | 1,501,295 | 1,662,923 
Income from investments or 13,621 | 15,691 96,018 108,485 
Other current income .............. §,858 | 6,716 7 O85 8,573 
Non-recurring credits .............. 19,684 | 13,215 76,267 66,220 

Voetel: IRONS 8 si ccdeseccceses 1,681,165 | 1,846,202 





Repairs and maintenance 2,759 


Depreciati mm. vests towse . sess 40,332 | 46,528 249,357 280,002 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 99,775 111,498 59? 466 637,427 
PIO TEE, ccna coe eicne eau 24,990 | 24,200 132,230 138,847 
Directors’ emoluments ............. 10,447 | 10,896 50,769 53,411 
Administrative charges, etc. ........ 18,879 | 19,805 41,838 | 44,134 
Contingencies, provisions, etc....... 15.741 | 16.495 |» 89.209) 85,382 
POORER ok oan eos ck S> keen Peenuene 2,874 2,856 20,969 22,357 
Minority shares in profits........... 966 | 1,439 18,072 19,958 
Profits retained b¥ subsidiaries. ..... 19,716 24,273 105,323 | 113,672 
Debenture interest CNN iat oe os 6,446 | 7,148 32,751 | 36,443 
Preference dividends. .............- 5,551 | 5,732 32,334 | 33,715 
Ordinary dividends. ............... 29, M2 | 3,961 70,092 | 203,561 
Revenue reserves, etc. .......2eee> 90,285 | 24,3901 114,848 | 148,940 
Brought in (parent corapany)....... §1,552 | 56,474 277,996 | 299,668 
Carried forward (parent company)... 56,474 59,410 299,668 | 318,075 
{ 








ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published October-December 1954 ({£’000) 














638 Companies 638 Companies 
1 . 
| Previous | Latest | Previous Latest 
Year | Year | Year Yea 





Capital (Parent Fixed Assets:— 


Companies) :— ! Land, property | 
Debenture..... 157,979 168,770 and plant....| 922,433 | 1,019,1 
Preference..... | 182,554 186,466 | Less depreciation) 268,740 | 308,105 
Ordinary...... | 354,732 | 399,965 _ | 


-——- a ee 653,893 | 710,998 
695,265 | 755,199 

Reserves and | 

Surplus:— | 

Capital reserves) 157,151 | 160,240 

Revenueres. and! 


} 


Trade Invest-| 


carry forward! 410,494 | 458,905 | ments......... | $5,421; 55,453 
Total Capital, 
Reserves and | 
Surplus ....... 1,262,910 | 1,354,342 | < 
IntangibleAssets| 49,979 51,16! 


Outside Inter- 
ests in sub- 
sidiaries ...... | 


Current Liabili- 
ties and Pro-' 


visions :— Stocks ........ . | 495,056 | 498,464 
Bank overdrafts) Debtors........ | 307,690 | 3418 ; 
and loans... Gilt-edged secs..| 35,090 | 53,905 
Creditors, etc... Other marketable | a 
Future taxation investments ..| 115,276 | 119,11! 
Other prove. .. ie | 231,791 | 262,962 
| 1,184,903 | 1,262,334 
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gress. or to harry their debtors and rely more heavily 
on their creditors. Unless inflation on that scale were 
to emerge, need investors have any serious second 


thoughts about their next dividends ? With healthy 
profit and loss accounts before them, with a good chance 
that earnings will go on expanding and with order books 
comfortably full, few directors will have any excuse 
for refusing to distribute more to shareholders. In 
general, they will certainly pay out more. 

Dividends and earnings prospects are not the only 
criteria—though they are among the most important 


ones—that influence the orders that the investor sends 
to his broker. He is also concerned with the next 

iget, election possibilities and the current preoccupa- 
tions about a higher Bank rate. To judge by the present 
behaviour of the market—other than the gilt-edged 


Cigarettes on 


\ J) 1TH the present level of tax on smoking, no 
tobacco company would ever admit that it has 


had a wonderful year. But 1954 appears to have been 
better than most—at least, for most of the larger firms. 
Sales of cigarettes, which now make up a good five- 
sixths of the tobacco business in this country, have been 
running at their highest level since the halcyon days of 


1946. Overseas sales are also up and profit remittances 
have been somewhat easier to make. The higher home 
prices for pipe tobacco, generally the least profitable 
line in tobacco goods, have run now for a full financial 
year. Bumper crops have been gathered and sold in the 
principal countries from which British leaf supplies are 
crawn ; auction prices have, in general, tended to be a 
shade lower, and the quality of non-dollar flue-cured 
leaf has again improved. Finally, the Treasury has 
lately seen its way to loosen slightly some of the purse- 
strings on purchases of dollar leaf. 

But costs have continued to eat into manufacturers’ 
margins. The unions have been pressing hard for wage 
increases. Five separate wage claims have been granted 
in the last 34 years, including two in the last thirteen 
months. Leaf, however, is the major item in produc- 
tion costs and although the average landed cost of leaf 
was a shade lower up to October, 1954, than in the year 
before, manufacturers were using leaf shipped in 1953 
and earlier, which was more costly than leaf used in 
previous years. 

The tobacco industry is now faced with more com- 
€titive conditions than since 1939. The prospect of 
easier leaf supplies last summer enabled the firms that 
were still keeping their supplies to retailers pegged by 
quota to raise them, bringing total supplies of cigarettes 
y close to what smokers want to buy at the present 
fates of duty; next week all remaining Imperial 
Tobacco quotas will be lifted completely. 








211 
section of it—investors are not noticeably worried on 


any of these counts. Their hepes of an easy budget, 
with some reliefs in taxation, and of a Conservative 
victory at the polls have hardened almost sufficiently to 
be classed as basic assumptions. The Funds are marked 
down on repeated suggestions about dearer money, 
while industrial equities break through a new “ high ” 
almost daily.’ It would be easy to job back a,generation 
and utter cries of alarm at this spectacle. But unless 
many sensible people are hopelessly wrong, this is not 
a boom about to go bust. Can the bulls be so far wrong 
when a couple of the joint stock banks surprise everyone 
by again raising their dividends ? If banking stocks 
(or some of them) are after all genuine equities, is any- 
thing less than confidence justified for industrial shares 
at this stage of 1955 ? 


the Counter 


The appearance of new cigarettes in recent months 
is the first sign of this return to a buyers’ market. The 
Stephen Mitchell branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company in Glasgow has brought out a Three Nuns 
Cigarette at 3s. 9d., which it is selling at present in 
Scotland and the north. Carreras has put its successful 
Dunhill cigarette into nation-wide distribution ; 
this is a 3s. 7d. brand. Rothmans has abandoned 
its mail-order business and entered the home retail 
market with two Pall Mall brands, including a new type 
of filter cigarette priced at 3s. 7d. George Dobie and 


TOBACCO SHARE PRICES 


AND YIELDS 











Latest 


Price | Yield 


(per cent) 


1854 


High | ta High | Low 












igs 4 
Imperial Tobacco ({1).. 63/9 | 49/3 ie a 
Br.-Amer. Tobacco (10/-) 50/10) 36/1 476 
Correras (2/6) o.oo Sc ces 6/10) 4/1@ 5/3;8 6 8 
Dunhill (£1)... 0 cece 106/3 | 88/1 | 87/6} 7 8 7 
Gallaher (10/-)......... 40/3 | 24/3} 407-15 0 O 
Godfrey Phillips (£1) ... 25/6 | 7 16 10 


34/3 | 22/3 





Son has introduced in Scotland a larger size Four 
Square cigarette, which it is marketing at the standard 
price. Godfrey Phillips is hoping to restore its fortunes 
with a Red and White Marcovitch cigarette, also at 
3s. 7d. ; its success in London and the south-east so far 
suggests that it may succeed. Most of the stop-gap 
brands using inferior grades of leaf that appeared on the 
market after the war when shortages of the popular 
brands were particularly acute have now faded away. 


Changes in the tobacco market have also produced 
some amalgamations. A year ago Rothmans was taken 
over by Rembrandt, a South African firm. Previously 
Gallaher had acquired the business of Cope and Lloyd ; 
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Carreras had added Murray and Sons, of Belfast, and 
R. & J. Hill to its group ; and George Dobie had taken 
over two other pipe tobacco firms. The home market is 
now  predomi- 
nantly § supplied 
by four firms, 
Carreras, Gallaher, 
and Godfrey 
Phillips, with the 
Imperial group as 
a sort of benevo- 
lent big brother 
brooding over all 
the rest — big 
because its near- 
autonomous 
branches cater for 
almost three-quarters of the home market, and 
benevolent because probably it would be privately as 
embarrassed by any increase in that share of the trade as 
it would be by any serious falling off. 

Overseas there has never been a lack of strenuous 
competition. There the principal British combatants 
are almost the same, with British-American Tobacco 
Company standing in‘for Imperial Tobacco. Foreign 
competition comes mainly from the United States, in 
certain markets, and from tobacco goods made locally, 
in nearly all markets. Most British firms have fallen in 
with this trend towards local manufacture, even in 
countries where they had not sold at all before. Ship- 
ments from this ccuntry are now only a fraction of the 
total sales of between 400 and 500 million Ib by British- 
owned firms. 

Since 1938 the industry has had to contend with a 
sixfold rise in the standard rate of tobacco duty, and a 
three- to fourfold increase in the average landed cost of 
its principal raw material—this includes the higher cost 
of dollar leaf bought since sterling devaluation. All 
eight duty increases have been automatically passed on 
to the smoker, but if duty is left out of account the 
incréase in Cigarette prices since 1938 has been no more 
than about 85 per cent. 

Unit production costs have been kept down in several 
ways. Mechanisation has been speeded up—helped by 
the continued swing away from pipe tobaccos—and 
this has led to a steady reduction in the number of 
workpeople, particularly women, that the industry has 
needed to employ. A certain amount of saving 
has also come from the pruning of brands that sell only 
on a small scale. But manufacturers are wary of 
dropping too many. All the hundreds of brands that 
are sold on the home market» have their devotees. 
Smoking habits are unpredictable. There are instances 
of brands that have become strangely popular after 
bumping along at a very low level for a number of years. 

These measures were not enough, however. Rising 
costs, particularly following devaluation, have forced 
manufacturers from time to time to make minute reduc- 
tions in the amount of tobacco used to make some of 
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their cigarettes. Variations have also been necessary 
when changes in duty did not coincide exactly with the 
new retail prices, rounded off to the nearest penny o: 
halfpenny. Inserting filter tips also enabled more cigar- 
ettes to be made from the same amount of leaf but 
despite their much lower price sales of filter-tipped 
cigarettes have never been more than 2 per cent of 
total cigarette turnover. 


* 


What are the prospects for the tobacco shareholder ? 
Ploughing back profits is just as necessary as it ever 
was. The manufacturer must wait well over a year 
to recoup the high prices he pays at tobacco auctions, 
and between six and eight weeks to recover his produc- 
tion costs and the steep duty that he has to pay before 
he can clear his leaf from bond. Since 1948 the capital 
employed by the five largest firms in the industry ha: 
grown by £175 million, or three-fifths ; and all but £45 
million of this has come out of retained profits. 

The pressure from rises in leaf and paper prices has 
eased off since 1951. But as soon as they get the chance 
manufacturers will start to build up their leaf stocks 
from the present minimum level, equivalent to about 12 
months’ supply, to the 24 months’ supply that was con- 
sidered normal before the war.- One year was 
generally needed for the tobacco to mature, and two 
years for the blending of different tobacco grades to be 
maintained over different crop years. With a produc: 
that is as susceptible to weather as tobacco, it is neces- 
sary to buy freely when the crop is good and sparingly 
when it is poor. 

The five big companies have over £100 million o! 
short- and long-term indebtedness, some of which they 
may wish eventually to clear off, though most of this 
finances the duty element in tobacco manufacture. 
Tobacco firms have never accepted the present high 
level of the duty as permanent. The point o! 
“market saturation” today, appears to be some 240 
million Ib, nearly ten per cent below the level o! 
supplies that smokers eagerly snatched up eight year: 
ago. With prewar rates of duty, tobacco statisticians 
claim that consumption might by now have reached 
300 million lb. Extrapolations of this kind are always 
suspect—and a Chancellor (who has the biggest interes! 
in the trade nowadays) would probably wait for his 
revenue to sow signs of diminishing returns before he 
acted. But tobacco consumption in this country during 
the last fifteen years has increased by only a fraction o/ 
the growth shown in certain other countries where 
tobacco taxes are much lighter. Whether or not young 
people are smoking less than their predecessors, how- 
ever, and whether or not there is a connection between 
lung cancer and smoking—a connection so far suggested 
more by statistics than by medical research—the tobacco 
companies will still want to plough back a large slice o! 
the profits they make. ‘‘ Imps” may be thought of as 
a first-class preference share with an excellent yield, bu‘ 
“ Bats.” have evident prospects of growth. 
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Pull Devil—Pull Baker 


STMENT markets have shown an unusual spectacle 

| ver the past week, a brisk, even impressive, rise in indus- 
coupled with a downward sagging in the gilt edged 
Thus the Financial Times index of industrials 

ed a new peak of 191.4 on Tuesday—a rise of 6.2 ina 

and the index of Government securities reached a 

r trough at 103.06 on the same day, a decline of a mere 

1 a week. These diverging tendencies have sensible 

The fear of slightly dearer money has still been 

nd. Colvilles offer was in the offing, and the big institu- 
investors felt justified in holding off from buying 

dged for a time. The same considerations did not 

y to the industrial share market. There the profit and 
iend outlook, the political background, and the budget 
possibilities, still seemed enticing. But the two sections of 
the market could hardly go on moving independently with- 
pause. And on Wednesday a break came; the 
istrial rise was retarded. The gilt edged market turned 


THE SPREAD OF YIELDS 


*/o Gross 







"FINANCIAL TIMES” ORDINARY INDEX 


i i 
| ai 2 se 


2%% CONSOLS 


| | December Jonuory 
1954 i955 


t. Two separate tendencies reducing the yield on indus- 
and bringing it down towards that obtainable from 
gilt edged have been at work ; one is long term, the other 
SI It is the short range-movement—that arising from 
the doubts about money rates—that is depicted in the 
\panying chart. Over a period of a year a movement 
been in progress that has brought the yield on the 


icial Times ordinary index down from 5.47 per cent 
t0 4.42 per cent—fall of roughly a fifth. No parallel 
decline occurred in the yield on 24 per cent Consols, which 
fell only from 3.89 per cent to 3.82 per cent—a trifling 
m 


ment for a longish period. “As industry has prospered 
ards of directors have untied company purse strings, 
nvestor has progressively been willing to accept a lower 





Business Notes 





current yield on industrials in the belief that better returns 
lie ahead. That growth of confidence is probably still at 
work, but it is not the full explanation of the market move- 
ment of the last few weeks. 


Colvilles’ Prospects 


W HEN the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency and its 
consortium of powerful advisers sold Stewarts and 
Lloyds shares last June, it seemed that even the best could 
not excite the public. The ordinary shares of Colvilles 
come to market next week with the tables turned. It may 
be a slight exaggeration to say that any ordinary share offer 
would succeed in present markets ; it is no exaggeration to 
say that something much less good than Colvilles—and 
Colvilles, though good, is less good than Stewarts and Lloyds 
—would be assured of success. The offer consists of the 
whole 10 million {£1 ordinary shares of the company at 26s. 
per share, of which only §s. is payable on application. The 
indicated dividend is 9 per cent (including a 3 per cent 
interim next July) and this is covered nearly three times 
by the estimated profit after depreciation, fixed charges 
and taxes. Therefore the dividend yield is £6 18s. 6d. 
per cent and—thanks to the rise in the market—the agency 
has for the first time been able to offer a steel equity on 
a yield basis below 7 per cent. The only Government 
stock tenderable is the Treasury 34 per cent 1979/81—at 
£97 138. 9d. per cent ex the February interest—and the 
only difference compared with the form of previous steel 


offers is that lists remain open for a single day—next 
Thursday. 


STEEL YIELDS AT OFFER DATES 





Jan. 18, | June 24, 
1954 1954 


o o 


Oct. 7, | Nov. 18,| Jan. 12, 
1954 1954 1955 


0 ' 0 





| 





| 





Co‘ a Mee ee Gee € et «4 6 i ee 
United Steel. [7 4 0717 4 9*8 41147 16 10+/7 8 10t/6 16 - 2t 
Laneashire. .. pre T 5 588 1 O§7 10 787 5 587? 2 TF 
Stewarts & LL i7 2101612 56 3 5611 9 
Summers .... 7 6111615106 2 6 
Dorman Long ? é : i : 2: a2 See 
Colvilles .... a a ae | ce ee 

| 4-57 4-57 4-45 


F.T. ord. ind. 5-44 5-52 5-01 





* Yield based on 9 per cent. 
t Yield basis 10 per cent. 


§ Yield based on 8 per cent. 


Colvilles is a compact Scottish group with consolidated 
net assets valued in its balance sheet at {22.2 million ; 
capital expenditure since the war has cost £13 million, 
all of it financed out of the company’s own resources. 
A further substantial programme is to be completed by 
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the summer of 1957 at a total cost of £22} million. After 
its completion, fixed assets will still stand at a low cost 
per ton of annual capacity, but further developments 
are in contemplation including a new plate mill at 
Clydebridge. Of the expected capital expenditure, 
£12 million will come from the subscription by the agency 
of 4 million £1 54 per cent preference shares (these are 
ar present §s. per share paid) and from the subscription 
also by the agency of £10 million 4} per cent debenture 
stock at present 10 per cent paid. Colvilles has had no 
occasion so far to borrow outside. Indeed under nationali- 
sation the company has been an indirect lender of funds 
to other steel companies and its accounts at October 2nd 
still showed a loan to the agency of £2.8 million. 

It follows that a substantial part of Colvilles’ development 
programme comes rather late ; hence, although the expected 
g per cent dividend is well covered, the scope for further 
increases may be limited. Indeed the prospectus contains 
a specific warning from the chairman that the group will 
finance capital expenditure as far as possible out of earnings 
and that sums beyond statutory depreciation will be set 
aside for obsolescence and replacement. That does not 
miean that the ordinary shares at the offer price are unattrac- 
tive. The yield on steel equities remains high compared 
with the return on other industrial shares, and if prices 
continue to rise Colvilles will rise with them. 


“Big Seven” Dividends 


FTER the hopes. quickly built up in the bank share 
market last week by the starting of a second round 
of dividend increases, the remainder of the season’s 
announcements were an anticlimax. Only one more of the 
big banks made a second increase. Lloyds Bank, having 
last year raised its payment from the long-stabilised rate 
of 12 per cent to 14 per cent, has this year added a further 
1 per cent. But the bank dashed hopes of still more for 
1955 by announcing simultaneously a capitalisation of re- 
serves sO as to raise the paid-up portion ‘of the {5 “A” 
shares from 20s. to 25s., after which the 1954 payment 
will be equivalent to the traditional rate of 12 per cent ; 
it is intended, profits permitting, to maintain this rate for 
1955. The Midland and Westminster banks, the two 
cautious abstainers of twelve months ago, duly declared 
final payments at the increased rates already projected— 
the Midland thus raising its payment for the year from 16 
to 18 per cent and the Westminster from 18 per cent to the 
equivalent of 20 per cent. On the Westminster’s capital 
in its new form (with the £4 “B” shares 25s. paid) this 
dividend is equivalent to 16 per cent—but the bank is 
pressing the sensible innovation of describing it in the 
“no par” guise of 4s. a share. The precedent deserves 
consideration by the other banks. 

The District Bank, like its fellow in the North, Martins, 
has maintained its payment at the increased 1953 rate. So 
have Williams Deacon’s and its sister in the “ Three 
Banks ” group, Glyn Mills, but both these banks followed 
their parent Royal Bank of Scotland by capitalising reserves 
during the year, so that their final payments are made on 
larger capitals. The Clydesdale and North of Scotland 
Bank, as expected, likewise follows its parent, the Midland 
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Bank ; its dividend is raised ftom 16 to 18 per cent. Six 
of the big seven banks, it is interesting to note, have now 
regained or surpassed the peak rates paid in 1929; the 
exception is Lloyds, which before its three cuts in the early 
thirties was paying 16% per cent. 


The Profit Record 


LL the banks, as the table shows, have reported bigger 
profits for 1954, the increases ranging from 3} per 
cent for the National Provincial (which for 1953 reported 
the exceptionally large increase of 15.8 per cent) to 12.7 per 
cent for the Midland (2} per cent in 1953). For the big 
five, the aggregate increase is £830,000, or 8} per cent, 
compared with 6.6 per cent in 1953, but it should be noted 
that a substantial part of that earlier increase was merely 
a reflection of the effects of the reduction of the standard 
rate of income tax. This year’s increases in dividends cost 
about £630,000 net, but the gross cost including distributed 
profits tax is appreciably more than double that amount. 


BANK PROFITS, 1951-54* 






Change 
in 1954 


£ % 
1,908,437 | 2,137,722 | 2,308,150 | 2,549,399 |+1-8 








Barclays. . 
8-8 8-8 10 12 
Lloyds ... | 1,815,858 | 1,964,665 | 2,083,781 | 2,186,072 |+ 4-9 
12 12 14 15 
Midland .. | 1,925,316 | 2,074,887 | 2,127,202 | 2,397,597 |+12-7 
1° 6} 6 16 18 
Nat. Prov. | 1,469,765 | 1,525,013 | 1,765,768 | 1,827,044 |+ 3-5 
15 16 17 18 
West- 
minster. | 1,405,453 | 1,446,546 | 1,474,736 | 1,623,197 |+-10°1 
14-4 | 144 | 144 | 16 | 
“Big Five” | 
Total ... | 8,524,829 | 9,148,833 | 9,751,637 10,583,309 |+ 8-5 
Martins .. | 725,107 | 746,309 | 819,921 | 918,477 |+12: 
Pa an 174 174 
| 
District .. | 508,217} 515,672] 559,744} 588,863 |+ 5: 
183 ae 20 a 
“Big Seven’’ Pe oe el 
Total ... 9,758,153 | ,410,814| 11,131, 302 | 12,090, 649 | + 8-6 





* Figures in italics are percentage rates of dividend, calc ulated 
present capital. 


The year has undoubtedly been a profitable one for the 
banks, for although the average level of money and bill 
rates and of yields on newly-acquired investments has been 
substantially lower than in 1953, the banks have enjoyed a 
further expansion of their resources and have been able t 
employ the increment wholly in the best-yielding assets— 
investments and advances. The fall in revenues from mone} 
market assets must have been more than offset by the 
decline in the cost of deposit interest, while increased bank: 
ing turnover and general financial activity produced a bigget 
revenue from commissions—and in some instances there 
seem to have been notable recoveries from assets previously 
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A Yale lift-truck with attachment, handling slag. 


All over the world... 


. . . Yale industrial lift trucks are handling heavy 
materials of all kinds, materials which formerly were 
lifted and moved with backbreaking, gruelling hu- 
man effort. But, no matter where Yale trucks are used 
— no matter where Yale trucks are made; whether 
in the U.K., Europe, U.S.A., or anywhere in the 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


FRANCE Fenwick Paris 
ITALY Fenwick Milan 
SPAIN Fenwick Barcelona 
BELGIUM 


Fenwick Liége 
SWITZERLAND Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 


HOLLAND Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam 


DENMARK V. Lowener Copenhagen 


NORWAY A/S Lowener, Mohn, Oslo 

SWEDEN A/B Léwener, Stockholm 
* 

Forges de Bazas Casablanca 


F 
RENCH WEST AFRICA Fenwick Dakar 


MOROCCO 





YALE 


BEcistenato FRAGE MARE 


Materials Handling Equipment is Entirely Manufactured 
in the United Kingdom and Europe by: 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CoO. 


Wednesfield, Staffordshire, England 
Velbert Rhid., Germany 


PENWICK S.A... 2 cece . St-Ouen, Seine, France 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, N.Y. USA 


ssures 


ow-cost 
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world — you can be sure that wherever you buy, 
they will be Manufactured from American design to 
the exact same high standards which have been sy- 
nonymous with Yale & Towne since 1868. When you 
are considering equipment to solve your handling 
problems, insist on Yale, your guarantee of quality. 


and under licence by : z 
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OLD MARIA sits making her lace. As stitch 
follows stitch she gives thanks for the electricity 
% that lights her work. “ Electricity”, says 
Maria, “ is una bendicién para el hombre — for 
the benefit of Man.” 

Up at Los Peares, in the Province of Galicia, 
work is proceeding on a new hydro-electric 
power station. It is generating electricity for 
the growing industries in the North of Spain. 
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The electrical plant is being supplied by The 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Lid., one of the 
nine famous A.E.I. companies. The equipment 
includes three huge generators, transformers, 
switchgear and control gear, much of which ts 
already running. 


A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


PS i. Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
: for progress through electricity < isc tsa. on 

| 4 The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 

1 “ { Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 


- 
en 


The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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wn. On the gilt-edged portfolio there has, of 
-n a further appreciation. In the past year, at 
favourable influences have enabled the banks to 
urden of rising staff costs, premises and general 


. their stride, 


rade Record Exports in 1954 


een clear for some time that British exports last 


vould be roughly {100 million higher than in 
| the provisional trade returns for December show 


ictual increase was {92 million—to a total of 
lion fob. Exports have never before reached such 


Sgure; that creditable achievement follows three 
which the value marked time at about {£2,580 


ar. Int volume, too, exports were the highest 











bably 5 per cent higher than in 1953. The 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
£ million. 
Re- . 
Imports | Exports niiianibe Trade 
c. ict. f.o.b. | 5b > | deficit 
.O ° 

6 ene 3,901-9 | 2,581°6 | 127-0 1,193°3 
3,477-0 | 2,584-2| 143-9 | 1749-0 

3,342-9 2,582-0 | 105-5 655 -4 

3,382°5 | 2,674-0;} 100-5 608 -0 

e 1953/54} +39-6| +92-0 | —5:0 —47°4 


i" | 
Monthly averages or ca!endar month 


} 





are 325-2 | 215-1 10-6 99-4 
289:'8| 215-3| . 12-0| 62-4 

FOR 278-6 | 215-2 | 8-8| 54:6 
ink 281-9 | 222-8 | 8-4) 50-7 
ter 272-4 208 -5 10-0 | 53-9 
irter 291-7} 210-0 8-0| 73-7 
rter. 274-8 | 211-6 8-5 54-8 
ter. 275-4} 230-6 8-7 36-1 
rter 273-7 | 224-4 9-3 40-0 
rarter 284-0 | 223-8 8-6 51-6 
ter. 279-3 | 221-0 7-9 50-4 
ter* 290:4| 222-2 7-7 60-6 
‘coe 228-2 | 214-9 | 9-2 4-1 

tc es 333-8! 196-5 | 5-5 | 131-7 
r* 314-5 | 255-7 | 8-4 50:4 


* Provisional. 


re-exports fell by £5 million to {100.5 million 


irgely because Russia stopped buying rubber in 
Imports rose by £39.6 million to a total of 
million cif, but in volume they were probably 
ly higher than in 1953. The gross visible trade 
s fell in 1954 by £47.4 million to £608 million. 
0 good. The December trade returns, however, 


vo features ¢hat may temper jubilation. Thanks 
nts of goods previously delayed by the dock strike, 
n that month rose sharply to an abnormally high 


£255.7 million, bringing the monthly average 


irth quarter to £222.2 million. But that average 


+ 


almost the same as that of the third quarter, and it 
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was {8.4 million below the average for the fourth quarter 
of 1953. In previous years exports have always risen in 
the fourth quarter. Does the negligible rise last quarter 
mean that a backlog of exports was still waiting to be cleared, 
or does it point to a halt to the rise. The detailed trade 
figures may provide part of the answer ; in the meantime, 
the sharp rise in shipments to the United States in Decem- 
ber may be a good augury for British exports to North 
America in 1955. 

_ The other sign to watch in the trade returns lies in the 
import figures. Last year’s stability in the volume of 
imports may seem surprising in a year in which Britain 
produced, consumed and exported more goods than ever 
before. In fact there was a marked rise in the volume 
of some imported materials, such as non-ferrous metals, 
metalliferrous ores and crude minerals, chemicals, fuels 
and pulp, but those increases were offset by smaller imports 
of certain foodstuffs, particularly cereals, and other items. 
There are some signs that the growth of production in 
several fields was at the expense of stocks, though that is a 
dark corner on which official statistics shed little light. 
Stability of imports as a whole, however, can hardly con- 
tinue indefinitely, and a rise may have begun. In the fourth 
quarter of 1954 the average monthly value of imports was 
{11.1 million higher than in the third quarter, an increase 
that may not be fully explained by the distortions of the 
dock strike or by changes in price. 


Britannia and the Seven Seas 


HE British Overseas Airways Corporation has asked the 
Minister of Transport for permission to place an order 
in California for nineteen Douglas DC 7C aircraft (known 
as the “ Seven Seas ””) at a total cost of £15 million or more. 
Its reason for wanting this type of aircraft is essentially 
simple ; it will be the first to be capable of flying the North 
Atlantic non-stop. Airlines regard non-stop flight os a key 
development across the Atlantic; they have noted the 
success of the first non-stop coast to coast flights in the 
United States ; and also the effect of these services on the 
traffic of airlines that do not operate non-stop schedules. 
BOAC had originally planned to meet non-stop competition 
across the Atlantic with the Comet III which, although it 
could not do the non-stop crossing, would have had its own 
special advantages over piston engined airliners like the 
Seven Seas. 

Although BOAC is forced to seek permission to buy 
American primarily because of the failure of the Comet, its 
action is going to arouse considerable resentment in the 
British aircraft industry. It reflects the corporation’s anxiety 
to avoid being wholly dependent on the Bristol Britannia— 
an anxiety that has its roots in the protracted development 
of that airliner. The first versions of the Britannia were not 
designed for the North Atlantic, and cannot do the flight 
non-stop. The long-range version, the Briteunia 300 LR, 
will, the makers expect, be ready for operation early in 1957, 
but this clearly depends on the successful introduction of 
the first version. This is expected to receive its certificate 
of airworthiness this summer, but a number of points, 
including some with a vital bearing on winter flying, remain 
to be cleared up. 


a 
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Douglas, meanwhile, is offering BOAC delivery of the 
Seven Seas in October, 1956, a few months after it goes 
into service with the first customer, Pan-American. Since 
the aircraft is simply a bigger version of the existing DC 7s 
its development and testing is expected to be largely a 
matter of routine, whereas development of the Britannia for 
airline service is likely to be long and costly. If all goes 
well with the long range Britannia, and it flies non-stop 
across the Atlantic, there is not much doubt that its operat- 
ing costs would be lower than those of the Seven Seas. 

There is bound to be much speculation, too, about the 
implications of buying the piston engined DC 7C on 
BOAC’s policy towards its successor, the turbo-prop 
DC 7D. About 4o per cent of the parts are likely to be 
common to the two aircraft; BOAC has considerable 
interest in its development, and may indeed play a leading 
part in it. BOAC is plainly pursuing a hedging policy ; 
after its painful experiences of the past twelve months i 
could hardly do otherwise. 


Last Lap in Gatt Talks 


HE Geneva review of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
_ and Trade has now entered its final stage—a stage 
that may last several weeks. The earlier hopes of ending 
discussions by mid-February have been abandoned and 
some of the realists in Geneva are now beginning to talk 
of end-March as a possible date for the new agreement to 
emerge. In the present phase of the discussions the clauses 
of the agreement which had been handed over for study 
and review to a sequence of working parties, groups and 
sub-groups are being collected and put together again. 
Concrete amendments have been formulated and are now 
being considered at the highest delegation levels. 

This is also the stage at which the politicians in their 
respective capitals are letting fly—partly to encourage 
and fortify their delegations in Geneva, partly to serve the 
domestic political causes that may be affected by the Gatt 
review. Mr Howe in Canada has spoken sadly of every 
country wanting more trade freedom for itself and more 
restrictions for everyone else and has even suggested that 
the General Agreement might collapse. He has also 
pointed his remarks by leading a delegation to Washington 
where the Canadians have made the strongest representa- 
tions against the fundamental conflict between the United 
States’ Gatt obligations and the American legislation call- 
ing for restrictions on the imports of commodities supported 

y the US Government. At the other end of the Gatt 
spectrum, Mr McEwen in Australia has indicated that his 
Government’s patience is nearing exhaustion and that 
Australia may decide to get out of Gatt. These tantrums 
need not be taken too seriously. They are the kind of 
exaggerations to be expected at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. 

The review has now reached a point at which it can be 
confidently predicted that a new and somewhat improved 
agreement will emerge. It will not be the “ regutted” 
Gatt which the United Kingdom Government had asked 
for in the opening session of the meeting. The crucial 
provisions relating to quantitative restrictions on imports 
for balance of payments recover are unlikely to be greatly 
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changed. The principal changes will probably be those 
the rules for the “ underdevelopeds.” These are bein 
simplified and also improved by a new definition of the 
countries to which they are intended to apply. Apart fron 
this, however, the new Agreement will bear very close re. 
semblance to the old. The main change will lie not in 
the text of the Agreement but in the manner and spirit in 
which it is administered. Improved administration w’(! 
be provided by the permanent organisation which wil! be 
set up as a result of the Geneva Conference. More effect 
administration will be secured by the unanimity of views 
on the basic doctrine of the Agreement that now exists 
between the principal signatories. The US-UK-Canadiin 
German-Benelux-bloc which did not exist before, y 
henceforth make its influence felt. 
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OEEC Preliminaries 


USEFUL preliminary canter over the course to be run 
A at the OEEC Ministerial Council meeting towards 
the end of this week was provided by an Anglo-American 
meeting at Lancaster House on Tuesday. The occasion 
of this meeting, attended by Mr Harold Stassen and 
Mr Randolph Burgess, was also used to bring home to 
the United States Administration some of the growing 
reservations harboured by the United Kingdom Government 
on what has become known as the American “ aid by dump 
ing” programme. Its basic generosity and the good it is 
doing to the ultimate recipients cannot be questioned ; but 
the damage it is causing to regular channels of trade has 
already become a major issue in the Gatt discussions at 
Geneva, and the opportunity of pressing the point home was 
not missed. 

These Anglo-American discussions covered most of the 
important items that are to be discussed at this week’s OEEC 
meetings. They include the report of the ministerial group 
on convertibility and the recommendation of the Steering 
board for trade that a target for 90 per cent liberalisation 
of intra-European trade should now be accepted. The way 
seems clear for a decision in principle by the council on 
the establishment of a European Fund to replace the EPU 
once the principal European currencies have become con- 
vertible. But, much to the disappointment of Germany, it 
is already clear that some further extension of the Europ2aa 
Payments Union beyond June 3oth will be required. Thus, 
in addition to working out the details of the new European 
Fund, the managing board will have to consider the term 
on which EPU should be extended. It is expected that the 
new Fund will not only inherit the convertible assets of the 
EPU, but that its initial resources will be increased by 
contributions from member countries. 


Omelette Unscrambled 


N the act of selling the capital of nationalised stee! com- 
panies to private investors, the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency, necessarily and reasonably, enlarges 
and rearranges their capital structures. Stewarts and 
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INSULIGE? lightens labour 


> Sg B28 AES BE RIEL LIGNE LLL ELE LS OBIARERARPEL BEC 0 IE 6 SCORER 3 


CM AIS BEE Sis 


“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks transmit light 

to the dark heart of a building or a room, diffusing it over 

wide areas in places where ordinary glazing would be undesirable. 

They cut the racket of the machine shop, the roar of traffic, to a subdued murmur. 
They hold warmth in and cold out. They keep private places private. 


In fact “INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks do the work of walls—but walls of light. 


INSULUGEI  HoLtow GLASS BLOCKS 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


$00 


1) OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.Wj (TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 5672-6). SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE 
RADE CHANNELS. “INSULIGHT”’ ‘s a registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. 





INFORMATION ON THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING, CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEP1 ST. HELENS, LANCS. (TELEPHONE 
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Yy id ~- 
YB tit, Pe 
“is Yi 
Pe Y 7 >” 
= = . in the comfort of pressurised Super D.C.6 and 
is Convair Liners—enjoy Sabena’s meals or refresh- 
. ments free on board. 
wy Sabena serves from LONDON & MANCHESTER 
; 4 over 86 Destinations and 32 Countries including 
eat f BRUSSELS MADRID NUREMBERG 
- ANTWERP BARCELONA DUSSELDORF 
5 LUXEMBOURG LISBON HAMBURG 
Abe PARIS ZURICH AMSTERDAM 
NICE GENEVA SALZBURG 
MILAN COLOGNE PRAGUE 
ROME FRANKFURT’ ATHENS 
NAPLES MUNICH 
‘ Also the CONGO and direct service from j 
Rly MANCHESTER TO NEW YORK 
BOOK THROUGH YOUR SABENA APPOINTED TRAVEL AGENT L 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
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lovds has passed through the mill of capital reconstruc- 
Li P 


tion twice since 19§f—once on nationalisation, when the 
deben-ures were repaid and a complicated share capital 
came down to a Single class of {11,786,000 ordinary stock, 
and again on denationalisation, when {8,214,000 of reserves 
were -apitalised and a special dividend of {£10 million from 
reser:cs was used to subscribe for the same amount of un- 
sec loan stocks. The full accounts show that this draft 


on reserves has left the cupboard far from bare. After the 
appropriations for the §2 weeks ended October 2, capital 
reserves stand at £9.2 million, an increase of £1.4 million, 
nd revenue reserves and undistributed balances at 

iillion, a fall of £10.§ million. Total reserves at 
{20.4 million show a fall of {10.5 million, but remain 


formidable. Ordinary shareholders’ funds at £30.4 mil- 
lion (£3 0S. 10d. per share) stand substantially above the 
marke: price of a shade under 4§s. per share. 


With the equity in the hands of private investors, though 
he agency still holds the preference shares and the loan 
stock, the accounts wéar a bright new appearance. Figures 
have been taken to the nearest £1,000, an abbreviation that 
hitherto only giants like Unilever have used. The consoli- 


dated balance sheet and profit statement—in three colours— 
has been simplified by a generous use of notes on facing 
pages. In one matter the group remains conservative. No 
chairman’s statement is included, nor does the directors’ 
report say anything about current trading—naturally it 
does not mention the £2 million contract just won in fierce 


competition to supply 490 miles of pipes to US bases 
in § One figure that the accounts bring out is the 
pre holding in Tube Investments. It will be recalled 
that “liaison shares” with heavy voting rights were 
not reconstituted when Stewarts & Lloyds was de-national- 
ised. The present holding is £458,808 of market stock 
valued on the balance sheet date at {1.9 million—not a 
dominating holding in a total ordinary capital of about £74 


Freer Steel Imports 


NN k some delay, the Government has now agreed to 
l pend import duties on a wide range of steel pro- 


ducts until the end of September. It was advised to do so 
by the industry’s central organisations about a month ago, 
in order to allow British customers who cannot get all the 
Stee they need from here to buy freely abroad. The 
advice itself came none too soon; and whether this can 


qui ease the fairly acute shortages of some kinds of 
steel remains to be seen. During the autumn the world 
market for steel has been hardening fast ; and Continental 
s for various kinds of steel are now nearly as long 
h. Customers who begin buying abroad now may 
ind i involves almost equal delays as well as higher cost, 
me of those who bought abroad earlier, and in 
some cases have themselves been paying the duty as well 
the ‘oreign prices, have fixed useful contracts for them- 


: ndustry itself is fairly confident that its own sup- 
Piles. advancing well past last year’s record, will cover 


cemand with no more imports than last year. Imports are 
high now ; but steelmakers expect them to decline in the 
Secor 


| half of the year, as extra capacity comes in. Never- 
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theless, for the present they are choked with orders, and 
booked heavily for months ahead. They suspect that some 
of this is buying for stock, as past experience suggests— 
which makes the orders no less firm nor any easier to meet 
in a hurry. 


Coal in Hand 


T the beginning of 1953, Britain had just under 
A 16} million tons of coal in stock, with about 14 
million tons of foreign coal still due to arrive this winter. 
Most consumers and merchants have rather less than they 
had a year before—indeed, distributed coal stocks were in 
all nearly 2 million tons down, and stocks held by the coal 
industry well over half a million tons lower. The industry 
is less ready than it used to be to guess at what might be 
“ safe ” levels of stocks for various dates through the winter: 
consumption has risen, while the statistics of stocks are 
collected from fewer of the industrial consumers. But coal 
supplies are considered likely to suffice for any normal 
weather in the remainder of the winter. 

For 1955, with no promise and few hopes about any 
substantial rise in output, the National Coal Board is looking 
critically at its overseas balance. Last year it exported 
133 million tons and imported 3 million. Because British 
coal prices are low by world standards, it made a sub- 
stantial premium on every ton it sold abroad ; but not as 
much as it lost on each ton it had to’buy abroad and sell at 
home prices. Even though British shipowners earn some of 
the freights and the Foreign Operations Administration 
may supply some of the dollars, this is dubious business 
for the Coal Board. The question of a substantial reduction 
has been raised with the Ministry of Fuel and Power, which 
decides how much coal should be exported. 

To export coal in general while importing particular 
types can make commercial sense. To continue exports 
while importing marginal tonnages of the same ranges of 
coal may still be justified, to keep bilateral customers sweet 
and to hold on to markets it is hoped to regain. But when 
those hopes fade, and when the amounts one has to buy 
abroad to offset exports become substantial, the arguments 
for continuing to act like a great coal-exporting nation 
wear thin. The reduction of exports that is being talked 
about—about 3-4 million tons—would not incidentally 
enable the Board to dispense with imports. But with 
imports at about the same level as last year, it should be 
enough to support a continued increase in British consump- 
tion—even if the miners do no better. 


COMMODITY REPORTS 


Special and regular reports on the supply and demand 
position and on the price and market prospects for most 
commodities can be prepared for individual clients by 
our Commodities Department. Scope, length, frequency 
and cost are determined by clients’ needs. 





Further information from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.| 
WHitehall 1511, Extension 12. 
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Council for Consumer Goods 


HE British Standards Institution has made a fresh 
7 attempt to awaken interest in standards for consumer 
goods by establishing a new advisory council. Complaints 
have been made, mainly by distributors, that the views of 
the ultimate user—the retail customer—have not been 
getting a fair hearing at meetings where standards for con- 
sumer goods have been drafted. The main reason has been 
the impossibility of getting a strong and coherent expres- 
sion of what the retail customer wants and expects from a 
standard article, be it a wash-boiler or a minimum quality 
level for textiles. An advisory committee consisting of 
representatives of the major women’s organisations in the 
country has attempted to perform this function but it has 
been very plain that housewives, who are the interested 
parties in these standards, do not treat their organisations 
as trade associations and fail to give their spokeswomen 
the adequate briefing and backing that the industrial 
members of trade associations bring to these discussions. 

To remedy this defect—in the hope of improving the 
usefulness of consumer goods standards—the BSI has set 
up a new advisory council on standards for consumer 
goods which includes several of the members of the 
women’s advisory committee, a number of other ladies 
and an important batch of newcomers, independent or 
representative of retailers and distributors. It is argued 
that distributors must, by the very nature of their business, 
have a sound grasp of the views and requirements of retail 
customers and should therefore be equipped to speak in 
committee on their behalf. 

The new scheme should provide a new and necessary 
assurance that the standards that are agreed will be useful 
from the consumers’ as well as from the producers’ point of 
view. At the same time, the Council will serve as a channel 
for complaints about the quality of consumer goods. This 
new body will offer no redress to shoppers who believe that 
they have been swindled, nor does it seem to countenance 
the elaborate conception of testing, examination and critical 
reporting on consumer goods that is usually understood 
when consumer councils are discussed. Its functions will 
not be easy to perform. It ought to be as practical as it 
can and refuse to lose itself in technical blind alleys. If it 
succeeds it will deserve all the encouragement that the 
consumer industries can give it. 


Half-time in Wool 


HE second half of the wool-selling season has opened 
4 cautiously. The weakening in prices of merino wools in 
December continued when sales in South Africa and Australia 
were resumed this month, but in later auctions prices held 
fairly steady, and prices of crossbred wools in New Zealand 
showed little change compared with the closing levels before 
Christmas. Sales at the London auctions this week reflected 
those trends. Crossbreds were firm at a small premium over 
prices in the dominions, and the fall of § to 73 per cent in 
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merinos, compared to the last sale in December, brought 
them into line with prices in the dominions. Firmness of 
crossbred prices may be partly seasonal, because supplie: 
from New Zealand are not yet arriving in substantial quan- 
tities. The testing time will come in the next two months, 
when offerings in New Zealand will be heavy and the con 
suming industries should by then be well supplied. 

The main reasons for the strength of crossbred wool 
compared to merinos are the gradual recovery in activity 
on the woollen side of the industry, which uses mainly cross- 
bred wools, at the expense of the worsted side, and the 
substitution of crossbreds for merinos to keep down the cost 
of some worsted goods ; those trends do not appear to be 
confined to this country. As a result, the difference between 
prices of merino and crossbred wools has narrowed steadily ; 
a year ago merino 64’s cost nearly twice as much as cros: 
bred 50’s, now they are only about §0 per cent higher. 

The prospect for this half of the season will be influenced 
by several unknowns: the possible improvement in pur- 
chases by the United States and Japan ; the extent of Russian 
buying ; and—for crossbred prices—on whether the South 
American producers continue to price their wool above the 
world market. Prices may continue to fluctuate fairly 
sharply, for the plentiful supply of wool this season give 
the consuming industries a freedom of manceuvre in buying 
that they have not enjoyed for some time. But the probable 
size of the surplus does not suggest that prices will fall much 
below present levels. 


Shells Gas Turbines 


HELL’S gas turbine development has entered a new phase 
S with the decision to turn the tanker Auris into a 
floating research ship. In 1949, Auris became the firs! 
merchant ship to be fitted with a gas turbine engine. Thi: 
replaced one of the ship’s four diesel sets and as a result 
of sea trials, including a slow Atlantic crossing on turbine 
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only, it was decided to build a new tanker to be 
d by a single gas turbine. These plans have now 


pow er 








been changed ; trials with a single, powerful gas turbine 
will be carried out, not in a new tanker, but in Auris 


f its present engines. Work is to be pressed ahead 
velopment of gas turbines giving direct mechanical 
the propeller, much as they do in a turbo-prop 
This is a really big technical advance, for 
in indirect electric drive has been used which has 
n inevitable loss of engine efficiency. The Admir- 
ch has been experimenting with gas turbines, 
to be thinking on the same lines. 

The mechanical problems of direct drive remain 
It is a measure of the speed of gas turbine 
‘nt that Shell now seems confident that they can 
ic. The company is interested in the progress of 
gas turbines as a fleet owner rather than as an oil 
Mr J. W. Platt, who this week announced the 
research plans, emphasised the same points in 
gas turbines at sea that have already led to their 
ice in the air: the great reduction in the size and 
engine for a given power output; and the 
n maintenance from the exchange of a vibrating, 

ting engine for vibration-free, rotating engine. 


The Navy Salvages the 110 


‘avy’s decision to place a substantial order for the 
le-carrying de Havilland 110 all-weather fighter 
garded with mixed feelings in the Air Ministry. 

\F rejected the 110 two years ago in favour of the 


r 


Javelin, not on the grounds of its performance, which 


T 






923 


= 


was superb, but because the design was not considered suffi- 
ciently imaginative. The Air Ministry has subsequently 
been learning at first hand how the tantrums of an aircraft 
during its development stages can upset delivery schedules 
and the RAF’s own defence plans. The development of the 
Javelin, with its advanced delta planform, was expected to 
be protracted, and the date for putting it into service has 
been tentatively fixed for next year. A number of aero- 
dynamic problems remain to be solved before it can go into 
quantity production. After its rejection by the RAF, the 
de Havilland 110 had to be specially modified for operation 
off aircraft carriers ; with the Navy’s order finally signed, 
delivery should begin in two years. 


Borax Deal Off 


ISCUSSIONS between Borax Consolidated and the 
American Group that proposed to buy the company 
at a minimum figure of £5 per deferred share are off— 
brought to a sudden end by the Borax directors. Some 
shareholders will regret that a promising opportunity 
for selling at a good price has been missed, but 
there will be shareholders and others who applaud the 
fact that an important British asset, the sterling area’s only 
considerable source of boron and a big earner of dollars, 
is not to pass to foreign hands. There may well be some 
regrets that the board has taken from the beginning of 
December until the middle of January to reach a decision. 
The Board bases its decision on two contentions—first 
that the offer of £5 per unit was inadequate and secondly 
that it was not in the public interest. To the latter, the 





Second-Hand Car Prices 


The table below shows the average price that would have been obtained on a two-year-old car during the past 2 years 


i as a percentage of its original cost, including purchase tax. 
é latest figures shown are an indication of relative price levels during the next few weeks. 
laken in comparing them with those of the end of the 3rd quarter, because while a 


The prices are those ruling at the end-quarter, so 
Care needs to be 
2-year-old car—in dealers’ language—was 


registered in 1952, from the beginning of this year it will be one registered in 1953. 
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* Model change. t One-year-old or less. 















The prices that were being asked for 
second-hand cars by New Year are none 
too accurate a guide to present market 
conditions. Rather they reflect dealers’ 
anticipation of a renewed shortage of new 
cars for the‘ home market when the 
motoring season re-opens in two to three 
months’ time ; this despite the knowledge 
that a fairly wide selection of medium- 
priced cars can be bought today for im- 
mediate delivery. Most manufacturers 
believe that the summer shortage of cars 
at home will continue for another two 
years, until new plant expansions are 
completed. 





77 | 


io bs rs aa Most of the cars on which the end- 
gg | 84! 97] 530 year prices are based were bought after 
73 | 70} 81 745 the 1953 budget, in which the rate of 
66 | 61! 81141,269 purchase tax on cars was cut from 66} 
63 | 59| 75} 787 per cent to 50 per cent. This has had 
95+, 90t 87] 481 the effect, during the past eighteen 
ao 4 et a months, of increasing the discount on 

nee cars bought at the old rate of tax and 
78| 76\ 86} 759 8 





this disparity is reflected in the price 
tables. 
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would-be purchasers, who have also issued a statement, 
reply that a change to US domicile was part of the terms 
of the deal. That would have needed Treasury consent. 
The Board might have left it to the Treasury to decide 
what is the national interest. 


On the main point—that the offer was too low—the board 
has ‘produced useful figures ; these show that the United 
States Potash investment is worth {3.6 million, and that 
total net assets are over {14 million, excluding all the 
mineral deposits and the land and buildings outside the 
United States. It seems to establish that the deferred units 
are worth over {£§ each and may explain why they still hold 
that price in the market. They also promise a final dividend 
of not_less than 12 per cent, implying a total distribution 
of not less than 16 per cent (against 11 per cent) for the year 
that ended on September 30th. 


The Board has acted with the best intentions, though it 
has hardly disposed of the bidders’ contention that £5 was 
the minimum offer and they never had enough information 
to make a final bid. Shareholders have gained much from 
the affair—an indication of a largely increased dividend, a 
promise of “steadily improving rewards,” a much fuller 
statement of assets than they had before, and a hint that 
the company may still apply to change its domicile if it 
does not succeed in getting tax relief in this country to 
cover the mining depletion allpwances granted to it in 
America. The earlier advance in the share price to over 
£5 has been held. The board may be sincerely con- 
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vinced that all those boons would have been forth 
coming anyhow, but shareholders will never feel ungratef, 
to the bidders. 


EMIP’s American Purchase 


LECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES’ purchase of 
E majority shareholding in the American compa: 
Capitol Records, marks another stage in the long-standi: 
rivalry between EMI and its main British competitor, De: 
Records. EMI has made an offer of $17.50 per share { 
the 248,435 common shares in Capitol which would gi 
the company a controlling interest—and have offered | 
purchase the balance at the same price. EMI’s expenditu: 
therefore can run to $8 million but the company does no: 
expect to have to increase its ordinary capital to finance the 
purchase. 

Shortly after the war, Decca acquired the right to dist: 
bute the Capitol catalogue in this country. This Decc: 
Capitol agreement runs up to June, 1956, so that EMI w 
not get any immediate advantage in this country—so fa: 
as catalogues are concerned—for at least 18 months unles 
it comes to some. agreement with Decca. In America, EM! 
has a number of arrangements for selling its own recordings 
and for distributing those of American companies he: 
The oldest of them, with RCA-Victor, covers the sale 
RCA catalogue in this country and of HMV recor 
in America. Another covers the English distribution 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer records. Then, in 1953, EMI 
up its own American distributing organisation to sell British 
Columbia records under the trade-mark Angel. 1! 
arrangements for EMI sales in the US have covered pre- 
dominantly classical recordings. Capitol will provide, pre 
sumably, an outlet in the popular field. EMI lost the 
American Columbia catalogue in 1952, when Columbia 
transferred its rights in Europe to the newcomer Philips. 
Since then, competition in record sales has intensified in 
this country and in America. The last major change ha 
been the entry of Pye Radio through the purchase of the 
small recording company Nixa, which has specialised : 
classical recordings but may broaden its field. 


The £100 Million Look 


wo building societies passed the £100 million tar: 
in total net assets last year. The Co-operative I 
manent just lost the race with the Woolwich Equitabk 
reach it first. Nevertheless the growth in the Co-opera' 
society’s figures for 1954 was impressive: total assets 
up by £19.6 million at £106.3 million. Last year’s rat 
growth was faster than in 1953. There was a record int’ 
last year of {27.2 million of share and deposit money- 
increase of £6.7 million over 1953 ; of last year’s total 
less than £23.4 million came from share subscriptic 
There was also a record outflow of mortgage advance: ; 
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million over the 19§3 total. 


Such growth could not take place without running down 


mounted to £24.7 million, an increase of £5.4 


disposals. 


the ratio of reserves to total assets. Even though an addi- 


tion o! £418,673 has been made to reserves and undistri- 
buted balances, the new figure of £3.8 million is only 3.59 
rn t of total assets against 4.12 per cent at the end of 
195 [he society has held the outflow of mortgages in 

ifficiently to ensure that its liquid assets should 
\t £16.4 million they show a rise of {4.1 million 
and ratio of liquid funds to total assets has risen from 
14. r cent to 15.44 per cent—half of this being held in 


1954. 


£368,000 to 


cash. An interim statement from the Woolwich bringing 


es up to December 31st although its financial year 
September 30 shows that this society still leads the 

ratives by a short head. Total assets of the Woolwich 

were {108.7 million, having risen by £19.5 million in twelve 


SHORTER NOTES 


up for public tender. 


Cc ompany Notes 


MARLEY TILE (HOLDING). 
The m in house building has put a 

money in the pockets of the 
shareholders of Marley Tile. 
The vidend for the year to October 
31st at 2§ per cent was double that paid 
in 1 3. And, holding out the promise 
f better things to come, that 
was followed by the announce- 
a 150 per cent free scrip issue. 
p issue was coupled with pro- 
ing the participating preference 
nore up-to-date look. With the 
boom still racing ahead, it is not 
z that the company’s §s. ordinary 
ve been put on a yield basis of 
4 Pp ‘nt at the current price of 


; 
a 
ul 


i gger dividend has come from 
i sher net profits. The trading 
| increased moderately from 
41,420,000 to £1,5§16,000, but, as taxation 
ind charges fell steeply, net profits 
much more sharply—from 

to £475,356. Shareholders have 
because the group had pre- 

Pe for the boom in trade. It 
te back the greater part of its 
army it raised mew money through 
of a debenture by a subsidiary ; 

(952-53 it spent over £550,000 on 
‘count. While the boom was at 


Road Haulage Disposals Board has sold 12,576 out 
18,000 nationalised lorries that have now been put 
All the general haulage depots out- 

g, and the vehicles and equipment that go with them, 

placed on offer in the early part of March. Including 
1,400 lorries offered once already but not sold, this list 
covers about 149 depots and 5,830 vehicles on the trunk 


£505,000. 
increase in the profits of the “ Big Three ” discount houses 
to £242,653, or 23.8 per cent. 
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and remaining tramp services not affected by previous 


* 


The Union Discount Company has announced a final 
dividend of 7} per cent, making 12} per cent in all for 
This compares with a rate equivalent to 9.63 per 
cent paid in 1953. 


Net profits rose by 37.3 per cent from 
This brought the aggregate 


* 


North American hardwood to the value of £3 million 
fob can be imported into Britain this year. The quota is 
additional to supplies—amounting to just over {1 million 
in 1954—that can be imported for specific purposes. 


* 


Following the revision of strategic controls over exports, 


the Board of Trade has now published the consequential 


changes in export licensing control. 





its height the company continued to add 
to its fixed assets, spending over £865,000 
on them in 1953-54. The growth in fixed 
capital has gone hand in hand with an 


expansion in working capital and the 
group has been left short of liquid 
resources. Fortunately the groups new 


factories and extensions are coming into 
production quickly. 

* 
WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL. Gradually, but only 
gradually, the directors of Westinghouse 
Brake and Signal are breaking with their 
long tradition of conservatism in dividend 
payments. In the last three financial 
years the ordinary dividend has been 
raised—though only in small steps. For 
the 53 weeks to October 2nd a dividend 
of 18 per cent, compared with 16 per cent 
in 1952-53, has been recommended. The 
more critical would say that this increase 
is long overdue and does not look over- 
generous compared with the rise in nef 
profits from £431,540 to £743,062. The 
group, whose interests are concentrated 
on producing capital equipment for the 
railways, has been adding steadily to its 
capacity. Its sales have been expanding. 
Its earnings have been rising, with the 
trading surplus in the latest year going 
up from £1.5 million to £1.9 million. Its 





* 


The figures for hire purchase in the radio and television 
market given in The Economist last week were transposed. 
The hire purchase share for radio rose from 38.99 per 
cent in October, 1953, to §2.89 in October, 1954, and in 
television the hire purchase share rose from 51.35 per cent 
to 6§.99 per cent. 


order books are full. It has expanded its 
productive capacity and added to its com- 
mitments in working capital without im- 
posing any strain upon its cash balances. 

In reviewing the past year the chair- 
man, Mr A. R. S. Nutting, finds only one 
danger spot—intensified competition from 
manufacturers on the Continent. This is 
important for a group which exports half 
of its output. But the prospect for the 
current year adds up in Mr Nutting’s 
words to an order book “ at a high level” 
and to “ good results.” But he still insists 
that the “board must conserve the 
financial resources of the company.” 

* 

WEST RIDING WORSTED 
AND WOOLLEN MILLS. This 
is a growing Yorkshire combine. In 
1952-53 it added Wadsworth and Sons and 
in 1954 John Murgatroyd and Son to its 
list of mills.. The combine is vertically 
integrated. But in the year to August 31st 
the directors had to report a decline in 
profit from a more broadly based business. 
Trading profits fell from {1,707,146 to 
£1,520,435. The chairman, Sir John 
Keeling, offers only half an explanation. 
He refers to “certain favourable factors 
that helped to swell profits in 1952-53 with- 
out specifying what they were. He also 
explains that while the mills remained at 
“a high level of activity” profit margins 
were lower. He associates this drop in 
margins with the fall in the price of merino 
wool. Even so, the group’s stocks were 
£200,000 higher at {4.8 million at the end 
of August. The company has a stock 
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reserve of £310,000, covering about 12 per 
cent of the book value of its stocks. 
Net profits also declined—-from 
£762,455 to £602,078—but, allowing for 
a 40 per cent scrip issue, the ordinary 
dividend was raised slightly, from 17.1 
to 17.7 per cent. Much bigger dividends 
in the early future seem to be ruled out 
by Sir John’s statement that while sales 


have been well maintained profit margins 
are still narrowing. It will be reassuring 
for shareholders to learn that their chair- 
man trusts they will not be “dis- 


appointed” with the current year’s 
results. It would have been even more 
he could have told them some- 
thing of the state of the company’s order 

which is presumably still healthy. 
At the current price of 60s. the £1 ordi- 
nary shares yield 5; per cent, one of the 
more slender yields in the wool textile 
group of equities. 
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ASSAM COMPANY. The oldest 
British-owned tea company in India is 
proving the pivot of the most interesting 
struggle for control recently seen in the 
tea share market. The issued capital is 
£1 million in £1 ordinary units, widely 
spread among investors. An Indian buyer 
who has raised the price of the shares 
from 27s. a month ago to 43s. 6d. is 
believed in the process to have acquired a 
holding of the order of 40 per cent of the 
company. The figure must be accepted 
with reserve, for no one knows just what 
holding may have been acquired in the 
latest and most active phase of the buying. 
Probably Indian buying is also responsible 
for the present active market and steeply 
rising price of Jorehaut Tea Company. 
These are examples of a phase that had 


been expected in the tea share market. 
Current financial results, and current 
values of tea gardens justify it. Assam 
Company closes its year on December 31st 
and the 1954 results are still far away, 
though the recent interim dividend of 3 
per cent tax free against 2 per cent less tax, 
points in the right direction. So do the 
current figures coming forward from other 
tea companies. 


Central Province Ceylon, though it 
closes its year on June 30th and has 
therefore not included the best of the 


high price period, still announces the best 
results in its history with a net profit 
before tax of £252,054, compared with 
£95,877. The final dividend of 20 per 
cent is payable on a doubled capital so 
that the total payments for the year are 
equivalent to 50 per cent on the old 
capital, compared with 17} per cent. 
Several tea estates in announcing their 
crop figures to mid-December have also 
pointed out that though costs show a 
tendency to rise the prices realised at 
auction have much more than made up for 
that. 

What should the attitude of share- 
holders of the Assam Company be ? 
They will, like everyone else, feel regret 
that Indian nationalism should be pro- 
ducing an effort to acquire the tea invest- 
ments. They will feel also a regret that 
Indian capital should, with the acquies- 
cence apparently of the Indian Exchange 
control, be seeking to replace British in- 
vestments rather than building up the 
capital assets for that under-developed 
country. But in terms of hard cash the 
Assam Company’s units, though reasonable 
in relation to probable break-up values, 
are high compared with other tea shares. 
The company’s long record is respectable, 
but not inspiring. It is scarcely reason- 
able to expect shareholders not to sell. 
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29, 1950: 100) 
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(per cent) 

















Group Dec. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dee, Dec. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
29, 28, 26, 30, 28, 29, | 28,: | 26, 30, 28, 
1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
SA Cangls cnkse eb s533 90-1 | wees 97-0 | 94-7 | 93:0 3-93 | 3-69 | 3-64 | 3-73 | 3-80 
Debenture stocks : 
Industrial. .seeeee | 87-6 | 91-5 | 91-3 | 92-0 | 92-8 | 4-70 | 4-50 | 4-51 | 4-48 | 4-44 
Investment twist....... 89-6 7 93°4 | 94-2 | 94-4 | 4-61 | 4-44 4°42 | 4-38 | 4-37 
Preference stocks : 
Industrial. ceveg = Gkea | One 95-8 | 97-4 | 97-1 | 4-94 | 4-80 | 4:14 | 4-67 | 4-68 
Investment trust . wie ee $8°4) 93-0 | 93°4 | 93:5 | 95-3 | 4-99 | 4-74 | 4-72 | 4-72 | 4-72 
Ordinary stocks | | } 
Ba ee Saree 99-3 |109-8 |116-8 115-5 {113-0 | 4-23 | 4-13 | 3-96 | 4-01 | 4-10 
Industrial insurance .... [114-4 {130-1 137-1 |137-8 |135-7 | 5-04 | 4-64 | 4-40 | 4-38 | 4-46 
Investment trust....... 135-0 |184-9 |187-1 (193-9 199-5 | 5-24 | 4-33 | 4-43 | 4-33 | 4-21 
feel engineering ... }102-9 j|135-6 |141-5 |142-6 |139-3 | 5-78 | 4-76 | 4-67 4-65 | 4-77 
Ei CRE os aes hn ws 114-4 /162-2 |170-2 |173 3 (173-3 | 5-26 | 4-16 | 4-10 | 4-17 | 4-28 
Motors and aircraft..... eS ee 166-7 |167-0 | 6-11 | 4-60 | 4-46 | 5-12 | 5-17 
MOORE fc bk peace eee ee 99-8 |120-6 |123-4 1123-5 |120-9 | 6-65 | 6-07 | 5-92 | 6:06 | 6-31 
Chain stores ..6.0.0e0+. 167-0 261-8 (284-7 |267-2 |274-1 | 3-95 | 2-89 | 2-69 | 3-03 | 2-95 
Cotton textes 566450 110-7 (122-8 125-0 122-2 {124-7 | 6-05 | 7-13 | 6-99 | 7-16 | 7-19 
onan BOGOR oc ese 112-0 |158-3 |165-2 162-5 |160-1 | 4-98 | 4-75 | 4-57 | 4-98 | 5°05 
BRAVO 5 certs deny sane 79-5 | 79-0 | 81-6 | 86-2 | 80-4 | 4-41 | 6-07 | 5-89 | 5-61 | 5-76 
Te acts leGtexeedoes cus 88-6 | 96:0 | 95-4 | 94-8 | 94-2 | 6-65 | 6-71 | 6-73 | 6-84 | 6-90 
Wool textiles .......... 102-6 125-1 |124-3 |125-1 |129-0 | 5-64 | 5-55 | 5-64] 5-56 | 5-49 
| 
Cheeice  6o.5s Sade cae 128-9 188-9 194-7 |191-5 |188-7 | 4-96 | 3-97 | 3-86 | 4-08 | 4-12 
Ol ada vakeos tana 125-5 |171-1 |195-3 |190-9 |186-0 | 6-42 | 5-99 | 5-27] 5-73 | 5-96 
Shipping. «5... sc20s00be 114-3 (144-5 (147-8 (155-5 [160-1 | 6-67 | 5-21 | 5-21 | 4-96 | 4-81 
Total (capital goods) ...... 112-5 1155-0 162-1 |161-3 160-3 | 5-83 | 4-77 | 4-65 | 4-81 | 4:90 
Total (consumption goods).. 4110-8 |138-3 yore 140-6 |139-9 | 5-70 | 5-37 | 5-28 | 5-46 | 5-55 
Tetal industrial (all classes) [113-1 |147-7 |155-0 153- 2 152-1 | 5-76 5-1 4:96 96 | 5-15 |5-24 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 


Next Account begins: January 19th 

Next Contango Day: January 19th 

Next Settlement Day: January 25th 
ALTHOUGH gilt-edged stocks were de 
pressed at the beginning of this week by 
the rise in bill rates and talk of dearer 
money, industrial equities made an 
tremely strong advance. That advanc 
was checked on Wednesday but pric 
hardened on Thursday. Although sales 
the gilt-edged market were not heavy 
the beginning of the week, uncertainty 
about interest rates brought pri 
tumbling down. War Loan, for instan 
lost % on Monday and then lost a furt! 
*% on Tuesday. On Wednesday, howe 
the fall in prices was checked and a 
stocks closed with a few slight net gain 
War Loan remained unchanged at 87! 
Prices improved on Thursday when War 
Loan gained *% of a point. The ea: 
weakness in the Funds was pemected 
losses among the Dominion and Colonial 
issues. Banking and insurance sha 
were generally easier, but Hong Kor g 
and Shanghai moved very erratically both 
before and after the announcement of the 
scrip issue. In the foreign market Far 
Eastern issues were dull and German issues 
were unsteady until Wednesday when 
renewed demand lifted the price of the 
Potash bonds. 

Dealings in the industrial market, which 
had gone ahead before the week-end, were 
very active on Monday and the Financial 
Times ordinary share index rose from 188.5 
to 191.3. It went up to 191.4 on Tuesday 
before falling back on Wednesday in the 
face of profit taking to 190.2. The market 
was unsettled by the heavy fall in the 
Funds and the overnight setback on Wall 
Street. Prices, however, were rallying 
towards the close on Wednesday and they 
remained firm on Thursday. Most stocks 
took part in these movements, but the most 
pronounced changes were recorded in the 
engineering and store groups. 

Oil shares in an active market followed 
the pattern established elsewhere in the 
equity market. Tea shares were firm but 
rubber shares tended to wilt. Kaffirs were 
dull at first, cheered up a little on the 
quarterly reports and then began to lose 
ground again on Thursday. Coppers, 
apart from a brief rally on Tuesday, were 
generally easier. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





or : 3. 4 

oe . 3° 4 

iis : 3-76 4-4 
». 40... T91-S.} 445-8) 3:79 4-4 
<- hee 191-4 | 115-51 3-82 | 4-4 
<5 ee 190-2 115-54 3:82 4-4 
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BRI ae FUNDS | Pri ad ~ Gross 
ND Jan. 8, | Price, yaa, | Yield Prices, 1954 Last Two ORDIN | oe Price, | Yield 
'STOC “KS . | 195 aon | lee to" (b) (e) ™ 1988 1955 1955 
fe &ti*a d —— = ; 
Ne - ‘ mee : -|}% Ss a. 0 , STE INGINEERING s. d 
equer 28% 6S ane 9116 6} 1 16. 6 |} 38/3 | 20/88) aq like BS A “A. | ee |e 4 8 
\s'td. Exchequer 1960} 98% 98} . 7 Ti2 8° 4 £18 8/9 | Al5 c SS | ave _ a oe 
As’td. Funding 66 63.) 99:4 977) 1 146 9:13 4 0 4/7} 1% /% nan § 5}a De mel Laird 5/- ' 10 o il 614 6 
Sar 24%, "63-64... 994 | 99. |110.4|213 61173 | 499 | 1OH § aan Long £1.....| 24/6 | 24/6 ve 
yuer 3% 1960 | 1044 | 104; |018 5/2 +r a 10 > asuest Keen N’fold £1.| 61 - 171/35 14 4 2 
2/9 ION . | te | : a Ot SB 15 /f 4a/t 124 c\Stewarts te i t* ya | 
, 62-63 ....| 102 a6 | 91912 eee ta 2hc\Stewarts & Lloyds {1.| 44/3* | 44/9" | 5 11 9 
» 6 vat t | 1028 | 1 6 9} 213 82} 30/14 | 24/1 Summers (John) £1 30 99 4 
I Funding 24% 1957.| 100% | 99% |} 1 4 0) 2 5 6 | 29/6 22 /- “4al 6 OU nite Steel £1... 99/44 | 29/41 6 
| Fundi , 1955. | 100} | 100% | O11 9) 2 3 1d | ara 13/9 15d QhalVickers f1 . fl 29/44 | 29/4416 16 3 
B is "54-56. . .| 100 2, 100 4 161012 8 2! ) ¢) £9 K 7. ut oesevccks 39/6 59/6 3 15 llv 
23% °52-57.....| 10053 | 100 >: G DSi2-3 3 ) 91/4 15 | 4 1dfor eee 29/9 | 99 ; 
Loan 3°% *55-59 | 100% | 100% 11 9 71218 O1| 3/43 | 24/9 | 12 | 3 alBrit. Cel rfl...) 29/9 | 9 1S 
Bonds 3% °55-65.| 1003 99%*' 114 § a ; l 41 4 f) } - : se {1 .. =o S | “9 6 |6 2 Qo 
10/ "56-61 .....| 100% | 9948 | 1 8 10] 2 12 Wy | 95 = rs eS Oe ae | 28/- | 5 7 2 
"59.69 | 96% 96 4 119 7 Q 3 A} : ; | 10 a ( ” 1 a e ~ a 5 35 4k 
5% “66-66 . | 94% 97H* 1 It . 39 30 15) ‘la Patons & B is tle +: a ~ | : 1 ae 
5 4, 1999-9004 | 9548 eae 21 ca - 24 — Baldwins /1 35 32/3 |6 4 Om 
, | ; : . } Motor & AIRCRAFT } 
g 4%, *60-90 1034 1034 B35 10 5e} 25/104) 17 | 642 34a\Bristo! Aeropiat y-} 19/14 | 19/43 | 5 5 
rs Bonds 3% ‘60 70 96 Ve 954 nme. SS 9 5 l } f 4a Qh) British Mot ed P i jl fe z 7 S ; 
- Bonds 24% °64-67| 944 04} 9 9 4 7 7 oe ) Motor 3/-. 12/3 |5 2 0 
k Fb i ats 1 18 { d + 0/35 90 The 7iciDe Havilland £] i 21 104 94/3 lo z Q 
y he iat eae Ae Ge Bg ea! | 35 12 cl 5 alFord Motor {1....... | 79/4)'| 80/- |3 0 0 
. Or s3S s 6b 9 M 5 9 * 2 l l 2 ) oO 49 41 j 2 | "5 } FLT . “wns ae 43 2 . « 
} oy 57 96 434 64* 2 acy 4 »/1L08 Qf) 95 ; 5" - , ; + nes a 1 i , a 101 aa , ; 1 : 
19/ aft. April ‘61. .| i 88 29 4 014 4f1 81/3 44 1240 5 R Is Royce £1 78 9 ‘ 78 9 9 . : 
io? 1969.........| 102% | 10241115 9/3 8 O} 9- | 5/1 9d 12 cS edd hed Veal aml t iy oJ 
1958-59 ....... | 994%, BHil 7 6)2 5 8 Ses A Ba P Suops & Stores | as Dae - 
24% aft. April '75.| 66% 65¢ | 2 2 2)317 Of| 30/6 | 22/9 “nd & alBoots P ea rors | 99 29 310 4 
3% aft. April 66..) 78% | 774 | 2 210) 318 Sf) 50/6 | 32 Thal 20 b{Debenhams 10 lain 4a 16 3 7 
3A 56-89-80 .. vas | ogt | 97 |2 011]313 11) 63 | 26/74} 45 4 15 ajGt. Univ my aegthe Be a ane oo 
io) 79-81 .......| 99% | 97R* 2 0 91312 Ti | 92/9 1744) 5 alLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1 108/9 [110 4110 
g nption 5 a 96. ..| 88 | 873 | 2 2 5) 3512 61} 79/6 | 36/11 | 45 bt 15 alMarks & Spen. ‘A’ er. | 70 19/4 19 il 9 
L'n 34% aft. Dec. 52} 88 | 87k | 2 4 4|4 0 9f] 65/3 | 42/8 40 BL 20 alWoolworth 5/-.......| 66/6 | 69 9 1217 4d 
$MM scwinked nes: \- 66 | 654 | 2 2 01316 Sf Ou pe 
5 Ba taa s wens | 944 | 94} 9 1 51310 1ti 84/73} 33/1 3740) 5 alBri Petr fl 86/1 g4/4 > O 4s 
Elec. 3% 174-TT.. | 93% | 934 [2 1 5}310 4/1125 14 | 56/9 174d = T4a\Burmah {1 ex ake 52 /f 12 10 
ec. 44% °74-79. | 108} | 108) {117 5| 314 Yel £53 | £28 | 12 b| 6 alRoyai Dutch 1008 £53 53° |2 7 38 
34°, 16-79 983i | 98: | 2 0 8| 312 11/21/- | 77/10] 10¢ Sta\Shell R re 1357/6 (1386/3 | 311 11s 
lrans. 3% "78-88 88 | 87% |2 3114313 61) 347 | 174 | Stal 15th Trinidad L*holds 5 49 (34/3 15 6) 
Trane, 3% 68-73 ....| 94% | 944 |2 1 5]310 12 | SHIPPING | : ? 
rrans. 4% °T2-77 | 1044 | 1048 | 118 5|313 Ye} 33/6 | 22/- | 14q 5 | 34 134641511 4n 
*90-95 . | 88} 87% 12 2 71312 6H 47/9 | 30/3 | 12 q 12 dFurness Withy £1 | 47 43/6 1419 9 
sas 34% ‘69-71 | 1028 | 10181116 9|3 810/) 61/3 | 31/3 | 16 3ajP. &O Det. /1..... | 65/- | 66/6 |3 6 2 
: = 4 69-72 1052* | 1047* | 116 2:3 10 lle | MISCELLANEOUS es ' 
f) Flat yield Fo latest date. (§) Net yields are | O4/— | 41/9 13b| 4 alAssoc. Elect. 41......] 62/6 | 66/3 | 4 4 68 
12 for tax at 9s. Od. ing * Ex dividend. f Assumed 97/6 67/9 1230) 5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. £1 98/1} ]102/6 | 3 8 4 
rs approximately 52/6 38 /- 14} = 24a/B.1.C.C. £1 ECE 48/6 | 49/6 |4 010 
ae 80 33/- 16 « 7}a| Bowater I rf{1:...1 78/9 78/9 |3 0O llw 
1954 TRUSTEE Price, Pri e. Yie ld “e i l = 3 eat BAA, am Afun = fl ; 40 3 40 3 | 4 18 : 
Satie in ’ . 5 a tl rit Amer. Tob. 10 49 52 4 ‘ > 
om STOCKS AND | Jan. 5, |Jan. 12,, Jan. 12, | $612 | $383 3 al 3 biCanadian Pacific $25 | $58)* | $574" } 416 8 
low FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 | 1955 19 58/6 | 32/6 | 14a) 4195)Decca Record 4 ‘¥ 59/9* | 56/6" | 319 8 
= 32/3 | 18/5 14 ¢ 4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10 29/3 30 1413 4 
: i | ‘ s. @. 58/93 38/6 645) 4 alEnglish Elect. #1..... 55 /- 56/3 | 315 
17} | 90h |Aust. 34% 65-69 ....| 94% | 94* | § 16 ‘sil coe | 379 3}a}_ 8}0|General I at we ler ia 3 nq 
LO1§ 97} \Ceylon 4% °73-75....} 101 i 101 318 71l44/~ | 26/6 | 9 b 4 allmp. Chemi 1/1. | 42/9 43/9 |317 9s 
106} | 984 |N. Ze aland 4% '76-78.| 104 | 1044 | 3 14 OJ] 63/103, 49/3 | 11d 8ha\imp. Ti bacco £1 59/6 | 60/6 |612 3 
; 193 T1¥ \L.C.C, 3% ait. "1920...| 744 75 4 0 6 |$109% | $63} [$2°35c)$2 90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. . .| $1084 lgs1o8t | 415 9 
i 19} 95 Liverpool 3% '54-64. 99 99 3 2 41170 |51/6 | 9 8 ThajLondon Brick OS aires | 63/9 | 67/6 | 417 6 
87, 804 |M. Wtr.‘B'3% '34- 2003, 824 823 | 315 91} 36/3 | 21/6 | 13$0 _64a\Monsanto Chemical 5/- 52/6 33/- |3 0 7 
101; «1044-100 Agric. Mort. 5%, *59-89| 1004 100 | 417 6ej 88 63/6 3hal 14h oiT: ate & Lyle {1 ...... 80/74 5/6 |4 4 3 
LUD§ 71? iGerman 7%......--- 1024 | 101 83/3 60/6 Thal 10 d\Tube Investments £1 81/3 | 82 6 | 4 410 
58} 102 |German 5$%...... 162} | 161} 103/103) 69/ 5 a 14! | rurn: 1 & Newall {1 ..|105/6 |109/3 }4 2 5 
i 1328 \Japan 5% 1907......| 1644 | 163 | 86/6 | 46/- | 998 |Unilever £1 ‘| 30/6 | 81/- | 3 2 3¢ 
z 167 Japan 54% Conv 1930, 1933 194 41/3 30/3 1470 +. 1% aU nited Molasses 10 ..| 40/6 41 /- 5 7 4¢ 
Sn catia AD TU 28 +10¢ 24+a\Cons. Tea & Lands {1.| 48/3 | 48/9 : Sg 
Iwo rice Price Yield 9 1/93 10 q 10 cLondon AsiaticRbr. 2 2/74 2/44 81011 
‘dends | ORDINARY | Jan. 5,|Jan. 12,| Jan.12, }°°° | 25/2 15 OI T4a\U nited Sua Betong {1} 48/9 | 46/10} 7 9 4w 
t ( STOCKS 1955 | 1955 19 ; MINES 
; Dh 94 | 5% 40 b| 20 ajAngio-Amer. 10 a. 8} 7 ts 
3 BANKS & DISCOUNT a 140/- | 68/3 120 b| 80 ajDe Beers 5/ Bearer. .|136/3 (130 713 11 
pi . 7 b Barcia vs él a 57 554 14 6 6 128/13 | 56/¢ J . |Fre e State Geduld 5 123/9 116/35 Nil 
b la 8 bLloyds ‘A’ £5, fipd ..| 76/6 | 69/6 | 4 6 4} 76/3 | SA/e 5 a| 10 6/Randfontein £1 68/9* | 69/44" 4 6 & 
* 8a, 10 b Midland £1, fully pd .| 87/- | 88 4 110 | 6/114 4/108) 22 ¢ 28 GLondon Tin 4) 2222. | b} 1/38 13 9? 
* QUAN. Prov. B’ £5, f1 pd. 86/6 | 83/6 | 4 6 3 | 328 200_biRhokana_ 1 p75 
1 §& bWestmstr'B'£4,f1tpd.| 96/- | 946 | 4 4 8 
8#h\Alexanders {1 .......| 63/6 | 60/6 | 4 2 & New York Closing Prices 
7 biNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 53 7/6 14 3 € yr ee = 
1 71h Union Dise. £1 ate 54 /- 586 14 5 6 i z 
4 4 » Barc. (D.C.0.) £1 45 /- AR eS Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jar Jan. | Jan. 
Tha\Chart Bk of India £1| 47 50 516 0 | 5 | 12 | 5 | 12 aan 
INSURANCE $ $ | $ $ > $ 
1 R5 hile 2. & Gen. fl. 5 ne. 16 16} 9 l by alt. & ¢ Ihio.. 363 38% Am. Smelting. | 44 46} Inter Paper.. 86h 83 
+OF} 20ta Pe ari fl fully pd.. 23+ 93 4 14 ll an Pa. «042 304 308 Am. Viscose .. 43} 42% 2* Ni it. Distill. 223 23 
5+ c\1124+c)Prudential ‘A’ {1..... 43} 444 | 411 11 N.Y. Cent.... 334 | 35 el. of Am. ...| 24% | 25 ears Roebuck} 77 163 
BREWERIES, ETc. Pennsyl. .....] 22% 23% WChrysler .....| 694 | 69% She i, 5 cae eee 61 60 
: a 33 REE... . iss 5 134/14 134/44 | 6 9 3 jAmer. Tel. " "11744 |173§ {Gen. Elec.....| 48 | 50% Btd. CS Ee 1114 |110; 
ri cl 10 a Distillers 4/-......... 98/9* | 28 6* | 310 2 tand. Gas...| 15} | 154 [Gen. Motors. . 97% | 96} U.S. Steel . | 70% | 71 
8a 15 biGuinness 10/-.....-..- 42,6 | 44 5 4 7 [United Corp. .| 6 | 64 [Goodyear ....\1035_ [1054 Westinghouse.| 78t | 795 
2h = alWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. (1) 92/6 | 92/6 | 418 0 V.Union Tel..| 80% | 80} [Inter. Nickel . 57% | 58% (Woolworth. 50% | 524 
: + Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim div idend. (0) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 40%. 








tal bonus. 


f) Flat yield. 
| basis 134° after capital bonus. 
(0) Yield basis 9% 
Interim dividend for 15 months. 


(z) Yield basis 84%. 


(zg) Yield basis 14% 


(3) 


(p) Yield basis 83%. 
Yield basis 12° 


as forecast by « 
Yie ld basis 11§° °° 
ty) Yield basis 22% 
v) Yield basis 7$%.- 


ompe any. 


(A) A 
k) Yield basis 8%. 


gross. 


Also 4% tax free bonus nad 50% 
(l) To latest date. 
ir) Yield basis 374%. 
(w) Yield basis 174%. 


tax free from ca 
(m) Yield basis 


(s) Yield basis 2 
(x) Yield basis 124% 


pital profits ; yield basis 
10% after capital bonus. 
aS gross. (t) Yield 
(y) Yield basis 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the analysis ot company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 


the figures are discussed in this issue on page 203. 


Comparative analysis of 638 profit and loss accounts published October-December, 1954 
(£000) 
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Industry 


No 





of Companies 


Breweries 





Clothing 
and 
Footwear 


{21) 


Food 


an 
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Confectionery 





Shops 
and 
Stores 


6) 


Tobacco 





(Q) 





(28) 


Building 


Engineering 


fron and Ste 

















Pr Latest | Prev Lates Prev. | Latest Prev Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest; Prev. | Latest! Prev Lat 
Ye Year Year Yea Year Year Year Year Year Year Year 7 ar | Year Year Year \ 

Gross trading profit 32,194 35,661 171 5.558 21,23] 21, 394 5.575 6,666 4) DrA29 9.597 “M, 335) 19, 301 21,449 8,251 
Income from investments . 1.859 1,992 56 74 275 348 4h 171 10 23 255 263) 223 195 306 

oO ent income l 2 ; , 1 4 2 3 5 15 2 2} 23 27 f 

N ing credit 1,711 778 767 44¢ 1,375, 1,262 81 961 9 510 284 886 682 273 

Total Income......... 35,765 38,433 4,994 6,078 22,902 2B, 008 & yee uy 801 55 Dr. 82 10,364 11,884 20,433 22,353 - 8,830 9,0 

R nd enance 1516 1,422 2 ee : ‘: 18 24 «129 Mees 

D n ? 880, 3,242 652 154, 4955 4,959 409 417 4 11, 7,910 2,336 2,457; 2,686 1,044 

I ix profits tax 12.216 12,930 1,432 1.996 6,838 6,581 2.207 2,606 1 3.400 3,890 6.759 17,899 2 923 

I ix > 843 3.068 411 426 1,770 1,388 741 874 2 2 SSS 891, 2.283; 2,004 689 

D uments 916 930 210 347 S03 780 222 261 5 14 420 464 1,200 1,234 514 

4 tive charges, et 1 S84 2,039 B05 331 538 358 51 49 25 16 202 259 727 681 95 

( visions, et 1,757 1,887 258 190 1,605 177 89 138 317 669 957; 1,012 245 

I 324 339 54 48 268 150 14 49 1 1 282 198 232 184 67 

M y share m profits : 211 280 23 25 64 80 169 212 : ‘ Dr3 45 33 27 53 

P retained by subsidiaries SAd 1,210 53 396 2176 2117 PHS 1,222 “a Dr.16 399 623, 1028 1,248 967 

De ture interest wae 1577 1,735 266 263 201 274 209 227 20 20 135 173 126 160 116 
Preference dividends ............. S93 944 308 280 590 601 243 249 13 10 198 207 211 223 88 
Ordinary dividends ........... 5.153' 5,812 317 444 1,700 1,905 811 1,043 973, 1,172; 1,821; 2,078 690 
Revenue reserves ‘ -- | 1854 1,695 227 557, 2.200 3,108 100 288 ‘ ii 1,123 801 1,969; 1,993 1,312 
Brought in (parent company) a 7,657| 8,514 1,186; 1,464 2631 2,519 649 820 47 312105 ,207, 4,997 5,505 1,537 
Carried forward (parent company 8514 9,414 1,464 1483 2519 2,448) 820) 986 31, Dr.109 = 2,207) 2,339, 5,505 6,360 1,63 

i Chemicals 3 Motors, Newspapers, - 
‘ Electrical . Miscellarieous pee XS 
Industry Shipbuilding and tees | Cycles and Paper and y | Shipping Cott 
Paint Manufacturing ‘Aircraft Printing Manufacturing 
No. of Companies | (6) (10) (16) (43) (14) 
































Prey Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest} Prey. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year | ¥ ear \ 
Gross trading profit .......... | 3,498; 4,326 4210 5,679 6.741, 8, 207 58, 798 75,950 1], 109 “12, 1126 36,798 37,158) 1,858 1,088 3,255 
Income from investments . anid 131 132 58 92 173 239 379 652 171 222 938 i 252 238 47 | 
Other current income a 3 bis 5 a, 5,582 6,392 10 soa ie | 
Non-recurring credits 660 164 222 157 807 286; 4,385 1,447 230 303) 2,570 1,858 215 73 1,980 
pe eS! eee ere 4,289 4 622 ‘* 490 5. 28 ‘€ 721. 6732, 63, 563 78, 049 17,092 “19, 043 40,316 39, 970 2,337) 4,422 5,282 4.824 
Repairs and maintenance Ke a és Se 3 1 ‘870. 860 3 3 5 5 0 16 17 
Depreciation 471 548, 1.280 1,367 993, 1,052; 10,085 12,237 514 636 5,506 6,345 280 274 536 
Income tax (excl. profits tax). |. $,406, 1,687 1,381 1,739, 2,488 2,994 24004 30,010, 1,738 2,153) 14,425, 13,448 785) 425 1,224 
Profits ett. (So ue cas cab ineces j 464 394 608 647) 654 725, 6.688 6.585 480 501, 3,235 2,602 153 132 265 
i i ; 
Directors emoluments 180 158) 225 2358! 425 485 1,445 1,586 316 338 «1,772; 1,820; 42 44 206 
Administrative charges, et: ; i3 26 102 90) 282 295) 183 216 12,532 13,184 443 552) 26 21 57 | 
Contingencies,” provisions, etc. ...... 530 484 26 113) 454 333 1,542 2,067 49 101. 3,945 4,607 307 107 7 
Pensions 47 19 181 202 234 268 743 860. ia 227 252 3 3 52 | 
Minority share m profits ae ai 39 105 34 41) 104 271 8 19 145 122 1 1 1 | 
Protits retamed by subsidiaries oe 52 310 74 41 236 464 93538 12,259 101 236 2068 1,242) 151 16 44 
Debenture interest ............. 13 12 520 530 9) 93 225 249 18 18 218 227) am iF 237 
Pre‘erence dividends ...... 41 32 120 125 81 83 626 664 201) 251 506 520' 13 37 41 
Ordinary dividends ..............- 997 422 373 469 972, 1,123 5,097 6,203 656. 7174 «63,109 = 3.817 298 282 511 
Revenue reservesy...........0.e00 | 315 8354 430 528 240 208 %J1,972| 3,501 279) 818 4.286 3,534 255) 61 708 
Brought in (parent company)....... | 909} 1,362 Dr3,169'Dr4.038| 2,954 3,459| 71572) 8.198| 2,388 2,585 7.599 7948: 3551 368 1,400 
Carried forward (parent company 136. 1,058 Dr 4.038 Dr4.304 2,459 4,026 8.198 8679 2585 2,596 7,948 8,825) 368) 371 2.772 
reste eres uses issn seeslntsnadunassnanasenesnesiens 
a i TOTALS 
Industry | “Riven Wool Textiles Oil Rubber | Tea Other ALL GROUPS 


No 


of Companies 








Prev 

Year 
Gross trading profit 3 58S 
Income from investments .. 8 
Other current ncome ‘ l 
Non-recurting credits. .... ¢2Z 
TOR TRS S64 cio eS kK Ri ai? 
Repairs and maintenance ......... | a7) 
heed eciation ‘ ee ee | 229) 
Income tax (excl profits tax).. 234, 
ProGte 400 <.¢ 0G bs Bias Sh Se 48 Saba 49 


Directors’ emoluments. . 

Administrative charges, etc. . 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. 
Pensions 


Minority share in profits 


Profits retained by subsidiaries Dr 11} 
Debenture interest .........5..5.5. SO 
Preference dividends .............. 49) 
Ordinary dividends ............... 66) 
Revenue reserves Ee Os ae wees: | 
Brought in (parent company). . “int 285) 
Carried forward (parent company) es 251 


(8) 


Latest 
Year 





Prev 


Year 


34 
579 


137 
191) 


159 
12 


$24 
92 


43) 


336) 
145) 
431) 
526) 


Latest 


Year 


2, 188 


27 


135 


2,350 


"348 
730 
178 


181 


Prev 
Year 
3.929 


a 


794 


(5 


Latest 
Year 


Prev. 
Year 


4,715 
130 


5, 147 


10,817 
157 
26 


155 


HN, 155, 


1,499 
1,426 
309 


251 
167 
314 

28 


3 

15 
144 
109) 










2.828 
4,277 


173 
141 

? 
1,290 
15 
"748 
~ aI 
757 
St2) 


1,092 
1.198 


Latest 
Year 
ul 530 

116 
26 
49 


Tea 


3,000 
4.635 
173 


109 

5 
1,228 
16 


"316 
ee 


1,140 

825, 
1,198) 
1,391 





(88) 


i 
Latest 


Prev Prev 

Year Year Year 
3.886, 2,514 297 
298) 1 18 
113) 132 1 
5&3 1,093 45 
4 eee 4,040 364 
“657 «66107 
1,140, 1,161 281 
330 389 56 
114 110 30 
303 268 114 
1,212 807 $2 
13 13, 8 

2 2 
3 27 wi 

57 59) 19 
Il ll 14 
77 654) 112) 
14) 182! 45) 
1,560! 1,757’ 70) 

1,757; 1 as De om 





(21) 





Latest 
Year 


Companies* 


Prev. 
Year 


(116) 





Latest 
Year 


1,894 15,628 17,162 


18 
2 
49 


7 S02 
58 
698 


9,113, 
79 
1,725 


1,963 24, 186 28,079 


208 
631 
100 


38) 
212 
59} 
14 


j 
} 


all 
15) 


249) 
170! 


Dr. -$ 
Dri 


122 
1,519 
8,779 
1,826 


116 
1,725 
9 806 
1,873 


685 
878 
608 

78 


114 
1,660: 
2,469 
1,170) 


5,162 
1 984, 
7,148: 
6,899) 


638 Compa 





Prev 
Year 


263 672 
13,621 
5,858 
19,684 


"302,835 
2,759 
40332 


99,775 
24,990 


10,447 
18,879 
15,741 

2,874 


966 
19,716 
6,446 
5,551 


» 646 


498 
4,200 


he - 


0.2% 
205 
4.495 
1,856 


439 
24,173 


5,732 


34,961 
24,390 
56,474 
59,410 
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Comparative analysis of 638 balance sheets published October-December, 1954 
(£7000) 













Clothing Food 
. 7 ‘ + y + . 
Industry Breweries _ and _ and Engineering Iron and Steel 
Footwear Confectionery 
of Companies | (43) I (21) (28 6) i (1) | 28 (54) (17) 
a SS end seenetientheenensesnsssheeeserin ones rsnnssan Seneca emecenenn td entemsshcnd nena ts) eleseensa ny 
| Frev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Pre Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest; Prev Latest 
Year Year Year Year | Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year 
p ° "11 9997901 9 a miele Ben |) de ee oe “30 701) ae zy - op oer | a ic 
oe i 195.4 0: 130 209,601 23 202 2 ),46 86,693) 23.809, 25.395 364 354, 35,066 39,191 4 2815 48 ¥ 6 21,287 25 483 
} 5,134 s 502 oI 4/ 2,899 Y 478 350 Tt) 310 1 589 1,845 994 d 703 1062 1,021 
| 38,050 we 692, 20,653; 20,582) 62,738 56,144| 7,448! 7,990 711 1,154 17,480! 19.408) 37,263 33,681 11,812 11,690 
15,839, 16,787, 3,264, 3,006) 22,976 27,171| 7,560) 8,275 252 240, 14.449, 16,151] 20,696 22.802 10,650 10,404 
nt company | 24] 82 24 ; 746 106; st... b 27] 212 123 ; 149 Sif 3 17 
§812| 9,016 192 18 44] 337 25 5 a 62 324 855 530 550 564 
21,793 27,171 ? 22 5,004}, 15,238; 19,599, 3,906) 3,233 63 3) 4,517) 6,567| 16,276 19,147 5,294 6,725 
MS. ce. 6,459, 6,484 223 245 691 695 80) 448)... m 4,822| 4,221 393 810 1521, 1,708 
ivneea | §,248| 6,119 1,848) 2,527) 1,706) 1,279, 10,179) 11.954 334 407 663 616 1,282; 1,176 964 | 166 


jus 00. ence eee 296,506 317,554 51,728 $5,090 182,470 194,923, 54,785, 57,670 2,245 2,660 78,771 8,323, 121,723 128,471 $3,143 | 58,378 
































































{oan eee | 129e) 168) a7sq 327s inasi| ose] 1457 10, .._| ela) Lael 24s] gam gam’ tam | aaa 
ne tax...... | 12,967 13,612 1617 2,189 6.9801 6.9291 4'309 3,287 ms $539) 4.229 3,880 9144 3.519) 3,221 
lescence ...... 28579 S735 §,27 6,034 24,830; 28,358 871] 901 105 99 13,790. 16,461 17,649| 19,760 5,825 6,982 
EPT refunds... 21.742 21,584 5,582; 5,575| 10,128! 16,702) 14,110 12,168 42 42; 3,772, 4,980, 9,541 9,249 3.007 2.000 
-.+- | 5,224) 5,061) 888) 448) «5.876 6,321) 1170, 1,239... im 204, 195} 1,133, 1,420, 1.235 115 
reditors..... 43,163) 47,433; 7,229 9 298) 38,979 ° 37,097; 7,812) 8,484 78 57} 17,235 19,150! 28.968 27.881' 14.853 17 8 
ed forward... 56,212; 60,876 5,629, 6,603; 40,251, 43,069, 6,969, 8,791 128; Dr.27| 16.806, 17,348; 24,717; 27,477| 15,484 579 
bsidiaries.... 2 17 18 76} 2,996 1,715) ... at LS sk 98 122 91) 66 12 14 
§,308| 6,377 352 859| 1,479 1,563 4,430' 4,899 : geared 706 780 407 35 939 990 
40,382; 43,931, 6,096. 6,110 5976 5,977 3,793 3,641 400 400| 3,432) 4,388 29574) 3,062 : 
, sale 28,933, 30,190 7,598 7,566. 17,643 17,642 7,045 7,045 1,275 1,275, 6,230; 6,228 7,012; 17,184 I, 996 2,093 
steaseres | 95:462) 56,167) 6,689) 1,057) 16.478) 19,003) 3,119) 6,545, 200, -200; 11,431) 13,305, 17,881| 20,590, 5,468} — 7,119 
Tot lities ..cicccesswoes 296,506 317, 554 SI, 128 55,090 182,470 194,923 54, 785 57, 670 2 245 2,660 78,771, 88,323 121,723 128,471 53, 143 | 58,378 
oe PLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL TL LC NCC LCC LECCE ecacmate 
Chemicals | Electrical Motors Newspapers, nial aeie re i 
Industry | Shipbuilding and Mu oo Soa on , | Cycles and | Paper and | M nts { ae o | Shipping } Cotton 
Paint aa | Aircraft | Printing anufacturing | 
| 
No. of Companies | (6) | (10) 16) 43) (14) (82) 8) 
| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | I atest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev Latest 
Year | Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year Year Year Year Year 
—--— en — ——EE a | eee a a ———— - 
| 10,600; 11,807, 20,347) 21,909 I4 406) 15 969) 142,066 168 8,679) 12,893; 13,315) 88,269) 97,595) 7,879) 8,723 18,057 
vadum i 366 356; 2,154 2,236 978 020; 3,933' 3,309 966, 1,479| 5554 5,175 648 912 252 
| 13,066) 12,763| 7,958! 9,278) 19,458 18 §21 134 751) 139,976} 5,566) 5,316) 59,163) 61,988 Y 8 14,843 
. | 8,056} 3,128 4,247 5,185 11,463) 12,897) 67,103) 73,937) 4,525 5,212} 54,103) 61,159 832 876 } 3,345 
arent company e 145 308 oa 108 100 99 15 20} 93 332 ess ee 
+ 1,094 1,137, 3,003 4,259 306 286; 1,967; 2,806 111 li 2,389; 2,919 3.313| 3,946 75 7 
2,745 5,700; 1,467 1,577; 38,758 5,389) 52,729' 65,736 4,701 5,521; 43,913| 41,943 3,752 1,725 3,702 3,115 
investments...... | 2,697 2,297 6 6 113 106 S08 819 843 986; 6,851 5,781 2.276 2,273 52 64 
<% 137 51 7,43 8,373 1,405 1,333 4,390 3,422 5,516 5,501) 3,591 3,241 eae aed 407 105 
Sensphancitsidgilies si inidiednablacteaie ine cal aialinsniieedib hisrantiesiod apie enesonplpmesiceeiatesieliejaninen i 
T f CS. scscnesee ereeeens | 33,761 37, 239 46,761, 53 131 St, 887 ‘55, 629 407, aa 458, 783 3, 136 37,36! 263, 926 280,133| 18,709 18,463| 37,669 39, BAI 
lOANS .scceests 1,218| 1 114 1,587 1,623 8 257 2 357 7,123 i 711) 462 507, 10,657 1, 585 eet wv 175 282 
ome tax ...<.. 1,419| 1,577; 1,092) 2,572) 2,429, 2,787| 22,079 27,960! 2,054) 2,243; 13,2991 12,560| 867 705 13371] 1,639 
CSCENICE . i. 000 5,803; 6,326, 5,052; 6,101 4,813 5,785! 61,895 5,443 5,900' 38,967 43,544 9715 3,039 5,610 5,649 
1 EPT refunds... 2,188 1,208 2.582; 2,498 1,758 1,469: 23,326 93S 1,100 1,150 21,711} 23,699; 3,967 3,629 2 657 4,187 
a 190 105 S4 28 Ye 282 2.306 1,663 77 10, 7,021 7,47 229 259 21 : 
| creditors..... | 9,548) 11,168] 5,669, 8,446 12,363| 14,346) 123,891) 134.622] 5,566| 5,968, 65.679] 67,625 $516 2,920 6,113 5,1 
“i forward... 8,248 8,821 3,645 3,724 10,69 ll 65,443| 67,680) 7.696 8,814] 47 ,208| 51,434 4,423 4,064 10,020 | 9,858 
bsidiaries.... 15 33 6h cad : 47 eit 34 16) 104 46 ai obo le j 
bane eign can wes 1,445 1,835 616 626 3.916 5 520) 485 4717 » 505 4156 ‘ 4 17 } i 
: ween 250 250} 12,121; 12,423 2,248 2,24 5,875 5,023 412 405; 4,497 +653 006 ode 4,223 4,128 
ieeweens 7.219, 1,577 4,996 4,996 3,04 9} 22,553) 25,800} 6.330, 6,340) 14,593 4 135 958 1,18€ 1,153 | 1,098 
swudeeas 3,663' 5,060: 8,488| 8,885, 10,409 10,893) 69,393) 84,737| 5477) 5,531) 36,685 619, 2,031) 2,677 7343 | 7,846 
T CIOS . cacccbvcss See 33,761 "37,239 46,161 53,13 131; 51,887 55, 629 407 47 458, 783 "35, 136 37, 361 263, 926 280, 133 “18,709 18, 463) 37,669 39,841 
i | | | , | i 
lain s=—-o=esssngnesessstncinspise i openssl esses esis pss ssl assess sss nna 
. Other : . Other TOTALS 
Industry | Silk and | Wool | Textiles Oil Rubber Tea Companies® ALL GROUPS 
Rayon a . P : 
a of Compani 8) (9) (8) (6) (88) 21) (116) 638 Companies 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Lafest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest 
Year | Year |“Year | Year | Year | Year ¥ ear | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Y Neer | Yeu ear _ ¥e “ 
a 5 eas) 6.145\ 6239| 6.746\ 14,4771 15,080 29,564 32,421) 28,6961 29,006 4,733| 4,749) 101,290| 108,632 922,623 |1,019,103 
Severe i "a ” a ' ~ 144 998 1,144 5,487 5.053 1,203) 1,248 25 27| 18,354) 20,361 55,421 i 55,453 
: . : Maa | 2,864 3 187 11,123) 11,162 9.155 9.319 7,964 7,888 3471I| 2,988 1,328 1,617} 10,453 11,264 495.056 498 464 
BL AT hy 824 "921; 2.860' 3.040: 3,798} 3,649 2,667; 3,164) 1,262] 1,080) 335 325; 49,138 56,484! 305,288 | 339,238 
rent company Bi 2 478 672). , ak ae 21) 10 53 14, 2,402 2,596 
: Pubay e eeen E oe  B 71 83}  977| 43,3561 17,597| 1,522) 299] 328) 9,651} 8,247; 35,090) 39,963 
ee ey 92 571} 2,443| 3,350, 8,886: 7,73% 7,504) 1,212 844, 1.429 25,755) 26,002) 231,791 | 262,962 
esata ed or os S 30} 2.963) 2,087 240 244 611 557 60) $3| 84.191| 89,037 115,276 | W908 
Ecos 553, 553, 507, += 587, 2)—s67|—i.. 504, 314 24] = «133; 2910, 2,439 «49,979 | 51,163 
Total Assets.......ccsseceyau 70,953) 11,520 21.439 22,280, 39,943, 35,651, 55,085 59,865 44,848 43,927, 7,886 8,681 301,715, 322,480 2,212,936 2,388,053 
loans [gual 336 2118 2683 722 + +«346«=«256, «237/589 «=— 480} «= 700| += 340, 10,871] 14,007 63,410 | 63,741 
Oa ete 198 186 "Oli 1,043| 1,657) 2,288) 6,475) 5,755 1,076| ~1,242 162| 370| 5,976 6,990 100,479 | 112,504 
olescence Pi 2437; 2.668 2 995 9628 3526 3,841, 16,203) 18,588 3,407| 3,933 632 752| 13,019| 14,293 268,740 | 308,105 
EPT refunds... | 1115) 2, 139 1241, V179, 1715 1,689 2.223 605, 3.313} 3,603) 778, «776, ‘219,553, 14,570, 157,151 | 160,240 
a ; 5| "130 : 80 157 160 2 2 996 1,050 15 15 2 631) 2,849 29,857 | 29,804 


cantons "2! | 199) 1a4d} 42081 3,438) 5,230) 5,485 9,875) 10,311) 6,514 4,710, 1,500! 1,900; 39.791) 44,278) 457.854 | 487,090 
R ried forward 995, 996, $645) 3.842, 8.635) 9,159 3,215; 15,031) 6478 6.454) 556 = 59,401| 55, go ee nee 
" subsidsaries.. ... a fee “497! “in “941 , 310 Sis og ae 138 i oes 2,105) 2, 221) 26,229 | 30,290 
Debent vrretseees Doe oe) 503, 8463) 3.4631 90l 200; «1,594 1,588]  Su| "329 (57,756 64.112| IS7L979| lenTTe 
we eee 1,562 1,562) 1.250 1.400 3,886 3.886, 700, 700, '474\ 474) 964, 964) 41.143, 41,586, 182,554 | 186,466 
ae 00 eae eee 2,665 _ 2868] _ 4119 4119, 4223 4711 5.024) 7,046 8,436, 20,269 20,278, 2,238] 2,272) §65,469| 62031) 354,732 | 399,963 


















) Votal Liabilities ..csecec.., .. | 10,953 11,520 $20) 21 | 21,499 22,280, 33,943 38.651) "$5,085 59, 86s, | Mae 43.927 7,886) 8,681 301,715 322,400 2,212,996 (2,388,083 
oo 

ee i i 
: * includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, elec tricity 9 gas. telegraphs and telephones trams and buses, warehousing. water- 





e and land and investment trusts. 
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Statistics 





1936. | 
WORLD 
BO OF sic waccudeuncetaessk ceed 20,337 | 
STERLING AREA | 
Total.... si ose ietear sbi ie ee ee kee 5,626 
United Kingdom.................. 2,603 | 
UK dependencies ................. 866 | 
Hong Kong. . oe Fe aw ve eRe 185 | 
Malaya and Singapore. . 328 | 
Gold Coast 52 
PRNRIIANE 5s deledia a. are era's. Soaca a See 4T | 
Other sterling countries............ 2,157 | 
Australia .. de ape kt nt ene 530 
CUNIOR. oc Succes inks kak eee 104 | 
a eae oe da aa ate ee Ee 
PRREMA. Wee nce cate stann sp eene } 6214 | 
} 
NE ass lad Wee acs ba 68 
Irel and Ceo eeeceesesesesesnenensee 119 
a is ; 
DUT SMO on erin ccd en «ewe 225 
Northern Rhodesia . 50 
PINON Shes x oo ks 0 sok pine eo 5 
Southern Rhodesia ......... 30 
Union of South Africa........... 161 
EPU COUNTRIES 
Total continental countries........... 6,566 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 733 
EATS os Sue Set 334 
France ..... eS 881 
Germany, Federal Republic . | 
SONG i. aan bikes Babe wae 553 
Netherlands... oo scsss ss 594 
OER Si on bet four 192 
POUBGIE ics Ga chloe ao 464 
Switeetiane Sc aes 302 
DRT ed See are oe ae 115 | 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 719 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 | 
NORTH AMERICA 
NON ES oie oka cee eae aa eee 4,020 
RPNO OND 5 oases Bae bickw be cee 3,102 
ORES oct aneageieccn wes 918 
LATIN AMERICA 
SOMES 26s SiN oe Meta ae cea ees es 1,641 
Doliar countries .................. 676 
RMU Deis? ca ake e pak oO os Ce 143 
BSNS So i Ses SoA Mases banere 147 
MGORROUIE 6 Ss oh Kn OREO 181 
Gthor coumivieg. 5.65 oe cues es 965 
Atmpasse sie Se es ek 408 
SURED 5 ack cee aah ee eh eee 289 
REST OF THE WORLD 
WOU oii aR ea a ee ec cae es 2,265 
ROP OE is cc eas tae eee eaee as 147 
IONE. a ches oo oe Bae 381 
RI a a ee ea rt a ie 146 
SNE Oe re oS Ae aaa § kabel mln ee 767 





Figures cover general trade as far as possible. 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :- 


| Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. 
India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. 
(4) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. 


$36 million in exports and $51 million in imports. 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


Prices and Wages 


Production and Consumption Jan. 


Manpower 
External Trade 


Financial Statistics ......... 


Industrial Profits 





Ward “feede 


1952 


74,184 


18,767 
7,639 


3,580 
510 
1,280 
216 
537 


7,548 
1,687 
315 
1,295 
5532 


288 
284 
565 
671 
231 

18 
153 
967 


19,169 
2.445 
851 
3,891 
4,002 
1,386 


2,130 
565 
1,572 
1,100 
363 


2,823 
T3L 


19,957 
15,195 


4,761 


7,107 


4,061 
677 
581 

1,552 


3,046 
709 
1,409 


6,361 
417 
916 
152 

1,273 


(Million US Dollars). 


1953 


74,907 


18,580 
7,525 


3,221 
480 
987 
226 
351 


7,834 
1,977 
329 
1,116 
439 


407 
319 
650 
659 
266 

20 
165 
962 


19,431 
2,251 
883 
3,790 
4,389 
1,483 


2,152 
509 
1,480 
1,204 
596 


2,833 


Exports (f.0.b.) 


715 ° 


20,382 
15,775 
4,607 


7,591 


5,982 
654 
536 

1,448 


3,609 
1,148 
1,539 


6,040 
394 
820 


1,275 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
spcehedbhenteus Jan. Ist Western Europe : 
8th Production and Trade...... Jan 
jeepetnadeiows ezecanenen Dec. 18th British Commonwealth ...... Jan 
edeuatieceeveras Dec. 25th Western Europe :-— 
... This week Prices and Money Supply De 
F cokeeang ales This week United States cuic.....c..5.. De 
Wael "Era. cscs iscntdsaccanecs This week 
Imports (c.i.f.) 
Annual Rate | Annu 
April to | July to 1938 1952 | 1953 April to 
June, jSeptember, June, 
1954 | 1954 1954 
78,425 | 23,557 80,168 | 76,399 80,300 
18,649 7,784 | 21,969 | 19,961 | 20,468 
7,811 7,689 4,496 9,736 | 9,366 | 9,584 
3,455 = 903 3,804 | 3,586 | 3,412 
408 430 188 663 | 678 597 
979 1,072¢ 315 1,265 | 1,058 | 994 
4044 3 50 187 207 | 191¢ 
450 42 317 | 303 | 308 
7,383 a 2,385 8,429 7,009 | 7,472 
1,604 1,358 527 1979 | 1,471 | 1,893 
350 427 86 358 | 338 | 307 
954 1,190 575 1,686 | 1,190 | 1,219 
359 274 611 | 349 | 253 
409 iy 46 173 | 192 | 185 
269 353 203 482 | 514 | 502 
695 760! x ol ml. 
841 497 225 114 | 538 590 
28 134 163 
419 464! 4 25 21 339 
51 277 244 
840 7474 503 1,290 1,310 | 1,426 
20,737 20,748 7,804 21,946 21,338 23,446 
2,284 2,153 765 2,444 2,405 2,545 
944 923 354 962 996 | 1,193 
4,162 3,850 1,324 4,436 4,012 4,425 
4,944 5,348 ss 3,814 3,771 4,341 
1,505 1,558 593 2,330 2,395 | 2,434 
2,260 2,352 803 2,251 2,383 2,652 
593 567 292 874 912 | 990 
1,648 1,614 525 1,730 1,579 | 1,739 
1,160 1,230 366 1,202 1179 | 1,290 
291 233 119 556 532 | 568 
3,000 780 4,334 3,953 | 4,130 
784* 253 953 868 | 966° | 
21,643 3,259 16,115 16,678 16,831 
17,188 14,646* 2,465 11,637 11,836 11,856 
4,455 4,269 794 4,478 4,842 4,975 
7,835 1,539 7,598 6,484 7,015 
4,347 572 3,451 3,452 3,660 
6844 se 119 667 529 Bia. 
402 5634 114 808 820 767 
1,684 a 107 810 828 960 
5,488 967 4,147 3,032 3,355 
ff a 440 1,196 862 “ae 
1,279 1,490* 295 2,010 1,320 1,555 
6,561 ge 2,391 8,206 7,985 8,410 
395 258 185 628 503 425 
764 925 275 924 753 666 
17 a 79 165 Ge 198 
1,507 1,668 759 2,028 2,410 2,756 


(*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. 
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Data refer to ca 


(*) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938 a! 
(*) Based on two months’ data. 
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1,045! 


2,087 
292 
1,241 
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For the 8 ¢ ended 
» “above } t 
cs) OF ft 


— oo © 


Fa aaiaitaaiealin 


aa 29. OOO 4). 


April 1, 
1953 


/ 
to | to 


| 

‘ i 
19 4 | Tan. 9, | 
| 1954 


April 1, 
1954 


Jan. 8, 
1955 


yanuary 15, 1955 


EXCHEQUER. RETURNS 


January 8th there was 
lus (after allowing for Sinking 
Of 00 compared with a deficit of 
evious week and a surplus of 
responding period of last year— 
lative deficit to £259,076,000 
Net expenditure “‘below- 
Poe al hed £24,940,000, bringing the 
os cael it to 572,524,000 (£746,421,000 





Days|8 Days 


to 
Jan 

9, 
1954 


to 


Jan. 
+ 
1955 


Ord. Revenue 

— 132.000} 65,800 
th Duties 64.375} 125,300 

—— 2 000} 42,600 
2,000} 152,300 

50,350 


gO0._ 000 


60,001 


$75 41212,740 |1239,023 


stoms 62,500] 823,203 
se 19,000] 553,690 


86" i 4532,875 |2748,500 2897,911 


bed, Expenditure 

bt luterest ¢ 00} 462,445 
36,625 
8,202 





25,886 


. Above-line ” 
84 Defert 
14 Pelow-line” Net Expendi 
168 ture 


Surplus 


148 tal Surplus or Deficit 746,421 
Receipts from 

R97 Hax Reserve Ce ates... 

953 pavings Certificate 


70 lefence Bonds 





204,438 | 
12,050 
33,399 





FLOATING DEBT 


/ million) 


64,600 
141,900 
56,870 
137,300 
63,350 


















1,006 870 980 


869,854 
583,303 


1376,893 |1453,157 


31,251 


912662,874 |2632,576 
170,146 3131,191 
25,796 


447,532 259,076 
298,889 | 313,448 


572,524 


266,631 
27,000 
11,384 }— 


1 





1,350 


4+ 
80.118 


775,520 | 774,023}131768, 98,529 
15,800 14,500 
3,500! 
1,000 
7 
2,300 


4,900 
1,300 
500, 6,500 
1,300 


100 150 


161968127179 


25,523; 27,167 
4,935) 12,235 


30,458) 39,402 


11,451, 10,652 


1,450 


685 1,010 


397| 2,637 


05959 182330 


11,113) 10,192 


2,568) 2,621 
2,466) 2,345 
90,300; 70,000 


106447 85,158 








886 


+ | + 
98,161| 96,286 
18,043) 24,940 


+ 


71,346 





16,043] 1,997 


1,300) 


1,500 
309-711 


er the capital expenditure of the Post 

lirectly on the Exchequer (instead of 

the Savings Funds) and ts consequently 

’ expenditure and the total deficit 
item stood at £28,900,000. 
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5,436-0 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


From Thursday of last week until 
Monday last the discount houses were 
actively engaged in repaying to the Bank 
the {£55-£60 million borrowed at the 
year-end -at the “ penal” rate for periods 
up to ten days. These repayments were 
made without renewed stringency. Partly 
because of a lower take-up of Treasury 
bills—the offer on Friday last was down 
from £260 million to £230 million and 
the market’s “ proportion” from!’ 68} to 
43 per cent—market supplies of credit 
were adequate throughout the week to 
Wednesday last. 

The market lowered its bid for the 91- 
day bills on offer at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender for the sixth week in succes- 
sion—and by the unusually wide margin 
of 4d. per cent, to £99 10s. 4d.; it bid at 
£99 10s. 3d. per cent for the 92-day bills 
on offer on account of the incidence of 
Easter Monday. Anticipation of a higher 
Bank rate remains an important factor in 
the market’s dealings. 

Business in the London gold market has 
been more active at prices between 
251s. §d. and 251s. 64d. a fine ounce. 

The Bank return shows a further reflux 
of notes from circulation of £20.6 million. 
This brought the total reflux since the 
Christmas peak three weeks ago to £47.8 








Notes in circulation ...... 1,563-2 
Notes in banking dept.... 37-2 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,596-7 
Other securities.......... 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 
Banking Department : 
sits : 
blic accounts. ......... 18-9 
Treasury specia) account. . 7-2 
NB ei veg dbckccdaccs 271-5 
CO i cisbincdansivics< 71-2 
QL hbahgoeducies dante i 369-8 
Securities : } 
Government ........ ooee | SRS-1 
Discounts and advances .. | 9-7 
CMR (iste ivsatadeten cei 15-7 
eS Re Pee | 348-5 
Banking department reserve. | 39-6 
i 
© POE os icicesannes i i. 7 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





Issue Department® : 


on December 15, 1954. 


i 

~~ 

~~] 

= 
Penwoen 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount ({ million) Average 
Date of | Bootie BR Sr Rate 
Tender | | of 

| Offered | — | Allotted} Allotment 






s, 


d 


Ld] 
a 
un 
o CO @ Ow OOMans 


1955 


Jan. 6 | Jan. 13 









Peruse 


272- 
15- 
14 

303- 
66- 


uw 
ao 
COD Dean 


18 


o 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,725 million to {1,775 million 


| Allotted 











million and raised the reserve in the banking "ts 230-0 | 319-3 230 42 7-90 64 
department to {64.5 million. The market’s se Pea cece dle EY oe aa 
. ° 7 . «f i 58 
repayments to the Bank brought discounts P 15! 270-0 | 429-1 | 270-0 | 31 11-18 | 49 
y s down by illio » 22) 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0 | 31 11-30 49 
and advances d ' £50 1 million to - Srl aaimealtaiwel ie 
£15.7 million, and bankers’ deposits fell 
by £19 million to £262.5§ million, the | Nov. 5] 260-0 | 413-0 | 260-0) 32 17-16 | 48 
: ; : ~ 12] 260-0 | 424-2 | 260-0] 31 6-98 45 
lowest level reached since August, 1953. " 39/ 260-0 | 424-9 | 260-0] 32 5-80 41 
» 26) 260-0 | 431-7 | 250-0 | 32 6-84 | 39 
T ] y j 
LONDON MONEY RATES | Dee. 3} 260-0 | 411-2 | 280-0] 33 6-22 | 43 
|, 10] 260-0 | 425-4 | 260-0 | 34 8-97 | 40 
(fro ; , rates e " 47] 270-0 | 396-2 | 270-0} 3% 10-51 | 59 
ae ee On £ lGeckties eden in " 241 270-0 | 382-4 | 270-0 | 36 11-56 | 62 
fo" 7 7 q . . . . 
3months 14 » SL} 260-0 | 373-5 | 260-0) 37 3-82 68 
utes {tnax) 4months 1%- j 
3 %-2 } ; 
reer if 6 months 24-2) 1955 } 
Discount houses.. 1 J 7 | 230-0 | 375-5 | 230-0 | 38 4-29 43 
Money Day-to-day: 1}-lf Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 14-13 Smonths 2}-3 *On Jan. 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 10s. 4d. secured 
Treas. bilis 2months 1% ¢months 24-3} | about 37 per cent. of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 


6 months - 


3 months 1# 





allotted in full. 
amount of {230 million. 


The offering yesterday was for a maximum 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


| Official 
} Rates 





January 12 













Market Rates: Spot 








January 6 | January 7 January 8 January 10 | January 11 } January 12 


United States $...) 2-78-2-82 [2-784-2-78 2-784 -2-78 48) 2-78§-2- 78} | 2-78R-2-78Z | 2-78R-2-783 (2-784 -2-78H 
Canadian $ ...... ia 2-682-2-69 | 2-694-2-69} |2-694-2-69%|2-694-2-69%| 2-69-2-695 |2:684-2-694 
French Fr, ... 972-65-987-35 | 976§-976; | 9774-977} 9774-9778 9763-977 9764-976} 9764-9763 
Swiss Fr. ........|12- 15-12-33, [12-24}-12-244/12-244-12-24}/12-244-12-24)12- 24$-12- 24$/12-24}-12- 249 12- 2445-12-24} 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 [139-374 139-40- \139-40- |139- 375- 139-42}- 139-40- 
139-424 139-45 139-45) 139-42} 139-47} 139-45 








10- 56-10-72 
11-67% 
79-90-81-10 





Dutch Ghd... . 
W. Ger. D-Mk 
Portuguese Esc. .. 
Swedish Kr....... 
Danish Kr. ...... 


79- 90-80-00 









10- 58}-10- 58} 10- 584-10- 58§/10- 584-10- 58§/10- 57§-10- 584) 10- 58g-10- 
11-84 $8411. 745-11- 743/11 744-11 - 743/11 - 744-11 - 743/11 - 744-11 - 749) 11-74§-11- 
79- 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80- 
14-37§-14-598 114-514-14-519/14-51§-14-518/14-514-14- 514/14- 505-14- 514)14-514-14- 
19-194-19-48} [19-374—19- 374) 19- 374-19- 374) 19- 374-19- 37§|19- 37$-19-379| 19-37-19- 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20- 02}/20-01j-20-02}!20-01}-20-02}/20-01 


One Month Forward Rates 


20- 024|20-013-20- 


58h 10- 588-10- 589 
744 11- 748-11 - 745 
00 | 79-90-80-00 
51f/14-519-14-52 
374! 19- 364-19- 37% 
02}'20-01§$-20- 024 





United States $ 0.0.0.6 csc cceees Par-%c. dis { Par-yc. dis | Par-yye. dis | Par~4c. dis | Par-yc. dis | Par-4c. dis 
Conedion $. Ee UR eddene secuseaesay Par-}c. dis | Par-}c. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis 
POU BE nso ntcacecccenniasvens 2-4 dis 2-4 dis saa ae 4 dis ral 4 dis . dis 
By APES l1-}c. pm l-}c. pm : $c. pm -c. pm | jc. pm 
Belgian Fr Dead a Peace Par-} dis | as dis | % mk ae 4 aa dis | & pm-% dis| 4 pm-% dis 
Dutch Gid........- ‘ fic. pm |. fic. pm |. fic. po . pm | Ftc pm | fic. pm 
W. Ger. D-MK.......20-005- ....-Epf. pm-zpf. dis }pf. pm-}pf. dis tpt. pm-}pf. dis\}pf. pm-tpf. dis/tpf. pm-dpf. dis pf. pm-Zpf. dis 
Swedish Kr, .......--.-+eseeeeee Par-16 dis Par-16 dis | Par-l6 dis Par-16 dis | 136 dis | %-1)6 dis 
Danish Kr. ......s-cceeecgecceves 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-465 dis -46 dis 1-465 dis 
Norwegian Kr.....<....sccssceess Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price {s. d. per fine oz.).......+-- 251/53 251/5 ace | 251/6 251/53 251/53 
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Your suide 
to Canada 


The Bank of Montreal will give you first-hand 
information about business opportunities in 
prosperous, forward-marching Canada. Through 
its coast-to-coast network of branches the Bank 
keeps in close daily touch with Canadian economic 
life—as it has been doing for over 135 years of 
Canada’s development. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office : MONTREAL 
Over 626 Branches across Canada. Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


COMMONWEALTH BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


(AUSTRALIA'S CENTRAL BANK) 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
(undertakes general 
banking business) 


COMMONWEALTH 
SSAVINGS BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
(the largest Savings 
Bank in Australia) 


Each of these Banks was established by the Australian 
Parliament and is guaranteed by the Commonwealth of 
Australia 


Combined Assets - £1,980,000,000 


All classes of Banking and Exchange business conducted 
Branches throughout Australia and territories 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 


HEAD OFFICE—SYDNEY 
Governor : H, C. Coombs Deputy-Governor : E. B. Richardson 


LONDON OFFICE—8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 
Manager : L. U. Rusden 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA uimitep 


Bankers in South Africa to the Unired Kingdom Government. Bankers to 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governmenc: 5) || 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 
Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed = - - - - £12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - ~ -  £7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . . - -  £7,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and. 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL 6Branch—63 London Wall, £.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.?. | 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, | 

ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. } 

| 

Banking Business of every description transacted | 
“at all Branches and Agencies. 


SECURITY AND MORE 


Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 
return of 


Zi, 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 
' TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society; 


ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. TELEPHONE: CITY 85°3 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1, TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 95°! 
AND AT BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD ° BRIGHTON * LEEDS 





LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - READING « SWANSEA: WEMBLEY - WORCESTER * WORT!ING 
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Have at you! 


It would be over-dramatic to suggest that Insurance experts fling down the 
‘loves to one another, and fight out duels to the death. But there are duels of other 
<inds, 

Each Insurance Company is, in fact, the rival of all others. They are in con- 
stant competition—not only to obtain business, but to make the best use of the 
funds entrusted to them. That is as it should be—for competition fosters enterprise. 

The Insurance expert has the delicate task of investing your money—and in 
doing.so he tempers enterprise with caution. Thus he maintains the world-wide 
reputation of British Insurance—the absolute certainty that the contract will be 
fulfilled when the claim arises. 

The conclusion is clear. Insurance is being responsibly, resourcefully—yes, 

ven creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the forefront 


of their minds. 


British Insurance Offices 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 





‘THE ROYALBANK 


OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability) 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, 
Chairman and President 


T. H. ATKINSON, 
General Manager 


| Condensed Annual Statement 


as on 30th November, 1954 


ASSETS 


| | Cash on hand and due from banks 


|| Other loans and discounts 


(including items in transit) . 
Government of Canada and provincial 
government securities, not exceeding 
market value .. ; 
Municipal and other ‘securities, not 
exceeding market value ; 
Call Loans, fully secured 


$467,429,065 


969,888,546 


288,188,034 
156,395,203 


. $1,881,900,848 
1,031,626,844 


Total quick assets . 


Mortgages and hypothecs insured under 
the N.H.A. (1954)... ie si 22,672,390 
Bank premises ... 24,194,181 
Liabilities of customers ‘under ‘accept- 
ances, guarantees and letters of credit 59,349,565 


] ieseene. nk ee 7,152,016 


$3,026,895,844 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. sé jin iene es» $2,797,548,149 


iiiiatianie: — and letters of 


credit ... ia ok ee 59,349,565 


| Other liabilities . ms Gs ae 23,064,466 


Total liabilities to the public $2,879,962,180 


s|| Capital paid up ... Fem oon 7 41,809,863 
i! Rest Account 


103,619,726 


|| Undivided profits 9... seas 1,504,075 


(9p reeietag peeencep renner eennienpenperenemesmnenegietnesnaneetmareraserenes nee ese 


$3,026,895,844 


Over 800 Branches : 
In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, 
LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over. 


Auxiliary in France : 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 


Paris 


LONDON BRANCHES : 
City Office : West End Office : 
» LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, 
S.W.1 


. Strath, Manager. R. B. Murray, Manager. 
. Ss Hunter, Asst. Manager. A. P. Harvey, 
LF. Stuart, Asst. Manager. 





Asst. Manager. 
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Established in 1845, 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor. Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


INSURANCE £ 
NOI hg 


Biba as, 


Head Offices 


North JohnSt. [| Lombard Se. 
LIVERPOOL | LONDON 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 491.500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 15,882,930,230 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencie throughout tran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offer: 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary} 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in [rap 
deals with every description of banking business 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations :n force in [ran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


FOREIGN TRADE DIFFICULT 


LONG-TERM EXPORT CREDITS ADVOCATED 
MR JAMES MUIR DECLARES 1955 TO BE “YEAR OF DECISION” FOR CANADA 


xth annual general meeting 
yf the Royal Bank of Canada 
held « nuary 13th at the head office 
3 entre Mr James Muir, chairman and 
E edent e course of his address, said: 
selieve that 1955 will be a “year of 
, ich our solution of immediate 
ems \ have a tremendous capacity 
d o1 | in the years to come. During 
¢ seen not only a defeat of infla- 
forces in the economy but the reap- 
in a shadowy form, of the 
Rat ) of the 1930’s. In January, 
“4 I referred to the fact that the infla- 
rv b d already become, for some 
onomy, a thing of the past. 
ive seen a rise in unemploy- 
luction of some magnitude in 
of the national accounts 
gross national product itself. 
ve well increased competition 
» home and foreign markets from the 
ed industry of the United Kingdom, 

mn Europe, and Japan. 


| 


GOALS TO AIM FOR 


Within erall climate of political and 
our policy decisions in 
overnment and business during 1955 should 
ake due int of four inter-dependent 
ymic policy directed towards 

welfare of the community. The 

to ensure that our human 

ces are not wasted in involuntary idle- 
ess; that we should try to maintain a 
: level of business activity and 
The second goal is to ensure 
es, when fully employed, are 
such a way as to produce the 
aximum volume of goods and services and 
* goods and services to market 
tions in which consumers want 
third goal is to ensure that the 
t the national product and in- 


mic ] gaom, 








ome ines equity with the highest 
sible incentive to increase the total 
mount of product to be shared. The fourth 
id “inal goal is to ensure that all our policy 
Rc ONS ar onsistent with an appropriate 
of economic progress and growth in the 


MY aS a 


whole. 


TRADE PROBLEMS SERIOUS 


Problems posed by the high cost 
become more “acute with every 
4 ee - the competitive threat of foreign 
. <Y to Canada’s markets at home and 





road, Pressure for protective measures 
-s more insistent as the immediate 
“s Of sharpened competition become 
—— [ am still of the opinion that 
ae fun ¢ les on the side of improving 
~, Peulive position rather than isolating 





heightened barriers to trade. 
only policy consistent with her 
‘Uture position as a great trading 


ie © ', all our export difficulties do not 
s Yom high production costs. 


rien buyer’ the price of our exports to 
sts ee depends not only on our own 
iee pees in Canadian dollars, but on 


ite Canadian dollars in terms of 
eS Currency. 


Since early in .March, 








1952, our dollar has been at a premium in 
US funds and at a corresponding premium 
in terms of all other currencies. It may be 
argued, of course, that this is merely the 
result of a strong balance-of-payments posi- 
uon, and that if we really needed the exports 
our dollar would sink in the free market to 
the level appropriate to our internal 
and prices. This would be true were it not 
for the fact that our overall balance-of- 
payments position depends not only on our 
exports of goods and services, but on capital 
flows, into and out of the economy, for 
investment in old and newly-floated securi- 
ties. In recent years, the net flow has been 
strongly in favour of Canada. 

All this is gratifying to Canadians in that 
it indicates a strong faith on the part of 
foreign investors in the future of our country. 
But the plight of Canadian exporters is in no 
way eased by this otherwise admirable state 
of affairs, for the resulting high price of the 
Canadian dollar imposes a tax on exports and 


a subsidy on imports. 


costs 


Increased protection is no answer... The 
disadvantage of our dollar’s high exchange 
value is general ; it affects all Canadian pro- 
ducers. Protection helps only those Cana- 
dian producers who must compete in the 
home market against imports: it does 
nothing for our exporters except to subject 
them to a further rise in domestic costs and 
hence to a further limit on their ability to 
compete in foreign markets. If anything is 
done in response to the pleas of our pro- 
ducers for relief from the .economic conse- 
quences of our high-priced dollar, it should 
not be more protection, or the return to a 
fixed exchange rate (both of which have been 
proposed), but simply the use of open market 
operations by the Central Bank to affect not 
only the rate of interest but the rate of 
exchange as well. 


CREDIT FACILITIES NEEDED 


The noticeable decline in exports since 
1952 may also be attributed to a number of 
interrelated causes: price declines,- increased 
competition from low cost producers abroad, 
the recovery of industrial capacity in war- 
torn countries, and the like. All these tend 
to alter relative cost and price rélationships 
in the world market to Canada’s disadvan- 
tage. But, in addition to the important 
matter of relative costs, a new factor has been 
injected by European suppliers who are able, 
with government support, to offer long-term 
financing to their customers in the world 
market. This type of financing.is especially 
important in sales of heavy equipment ; and, 
in one form or another, notably through the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, it has 
been available for many years to American 
export houses. We are aware that some very 
large foreign orders for equipment, which 
might have been obtained by Canadian firms, 
were lost to competitors during the year, 
largely owing to relatively favourable terms 
of payment. In view of the importance to 
Canada, today and in the future, not only 
of maintaining exports, but of maintaining 
intact her industrial legacy from wartime 
expansion, it seems abundantly clear that 
definite action should now be taken to pro- 
vide our traders with the credit facilities they 


lack. These facilities might take various 
forms; but, in general, they could be pro- 
vided by a corporation, owned partly or 
wholly by the government, with the power 
to discount export paper of longer term than 
chartered banks can handle. The essential 
function of such a corporation could indeed 
be provided very simply by widening the 
scope and operations of existing government 
entities mow active in assisting trade and 
industry. 


WISDOM CALLED FOR 


There will be littl need for a new 
“ munistry of economic progress” so long as 
we premise our economic policy on growth. 
We should, for example, consider what policy 
is best in the long run, not for a nation of 
15 million but for one of say, 30 million. 


We must start today to create the economic 
environment that will both encourage, and 
enable us to take full advantage of, that 
growth in population and capital without 
which we cannot realise the great potenti- 
alities that lie im our wealth of natural 
resources. 

How we meet our problems in this year 
of decision will profoundly affect the direc- 
tion and rate of Canada’s growth. If the 
decisions we make are in keeping, both with 
the realities of the present and with those 
of that greater Canada which can be seen in 
outline even now, we may safely leave our 
doubts behind and, by making the decisions 
appropriate to greatness, bring greatness 
itself within our grasp. 


ASSETS EXCEED $3 BILLION 


T. H. Atkinson, the general manager, in 
commenting on the bank’s financial state- 
ment, noted that the bank’s assets have 
shown an expansion of $131,039,655 during 
the year, and for the first time in the history 
of any Canadian bank, they exceed the three- 
billion mark—the year-end figure being 
$3,026,895,844. Such a substantial total 
reflects a very great volume of transactions 
entrusted to our branches and indicates that 
this bank stands pre-eminent in the opinion 
of the public. Deposits by the public have 
increased to $2,797,548,149, another new 
high in Canadian banking. Loans increased 
to a total of $1,188,022,047, and earnings 
are again at a new high, having increased 
$1,960,903 to a total of $20,913,511. 

Our foreign branches have made further 
progress and the results have again been 
most satisfactory. We have opened one branch 
outside Canada during the past year and in 
the near future will open three more which 
will bring the total of our foreign branches 
to 74. These 74 information centres abroad 
can be of inestimable value to exporters by 
assisting them through first-hand knowledge 
of local markets. During the past 55 years 
we have built up an enviable reputation 
abroad and-are very much an integral part 
of the business life of the countries where 
we operate ; in fact, in some cases we are 
considered a local bank rather than a foreign 
one. 


Branches of the bank now number 813, 
of which 71 are in countries outside Canada. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON, LIMITED 


68TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of Bass Ratcliff and 
Gretton, Limited, was held on January 10th 
at the registered offices of the company, High 
Street, Burton-on-Trent, The chairman, 
Mr C.'A, Ball, presided, and was supported 
by the following members of the board: 
the Rt Hon Lord Gretton, OBE, Mr A. G. 
Manners, Mr W. P. Manners, Mr P. D. 
Manners, Mr F. F. Toone, Mr W. R. Soper, 
Mr I. M. Lewis and Mr R. D. R. Bateman, 
MBE, ACA, with Mr T. H. Charles (secre- 
tary), and Mr I. M. Taylor representing 
Messrs Whinney, Smith and Whinney 
(auditors) in attendance. 


The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report. 


The chairman said: 


Gentlemen, I have to submit for considera- 
tiém and adoption the report of your direc- 
tors, together with the audited statement of 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1954. 


These were sent to you on December 17th 
last and have, therefore, been in your hands 
for the statutory period, and with your agrec- 
ment, I propose to take them as read. 


With the recession of trade in various parts 
of the country the year has not been without 
its difficulties. I think, however, you will 
agree that considering the specific decline in 
the brewing trade, heavy taxation and the 
continued upward trend in wages, fuel and 
freight costs, the results shown constitute a 
real achievement, particularly as they have 
been arrived at during a year of exception- 
ally bad weather conditions. 


PRUDENT COURSE 


I feel stockholders will! agree in view of 
the remarks in your directors’ report relating 
to capital expenditure made, and to be made, 
that the course we have adopted in husband- 
ing our resources is a prudent one, and 
particularly so in view of the uncertainty of 
the times through which we are passing ; 
you may rely upon it, however, that your 
directors will diligently maintain their close 
examination of all possible economies and 
press the expansion and efficiency of the 
business wherever practicable so that I feel 
we can face the future with reasonable confi- 
dence. 

I should like once more to record our 
appreciation and thanks for the services and 
loyal co-operation rendered during the year 
by officials, staffs and all operatives of our 
group without which these results could not 
have been attained. 

I now beg to move that the report of the 
directors and the balance sheet for the year 
ended September 30th last be adopted, that 
the half yearly dividend paid on December 
31, 1953 and June 30th last on the 5 per cent 
cumulative preference stock of the company 
and the interim dividend of 10 per cent on 
the ordinary stock paid on June 19th last be 
approved, and that a final dividend be and 
is hereby declared of 33 per cent on the 
ordinary stock making with the interim divi- 
dend already referred to a total dividend 
of 43 per cent for the year all less income 
tax, such final dividend to be paid on or after 
the fifteenth day of January, 1955. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


The retiring directors, Lord Gretton, Mr 
A. G. Manners and Mr F. F. Toone were 
re-elected, and after the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith and Whin- 
ney, had been fixed, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 
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FIRST GARDEN CITy 


The fifty-first annual general meeting 
First Garden City, Limited, was held on 
January 6th in London, Sir Eric M a 
MA, JP, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from 
lated statement for the year ended Septem. 
ber 30, 1954: The profit is £15,302, a 
providing £23,000 for taxation. | “nay 
reserve is raised from £102,500 to 5.000 
The balance of profit carried forw 
providing for the 5 per cent divide 1 both 
classes of stock is £11,967, wh ; £39? 
more than last year. o. 

To meet a want which had been 
ingly felt by ourselves and other use 
current since the power station p. yu 


“Yea, 


our control, we have revived our forme 
electrical contracting and installat fepart. 
ment. This renewed activity appe.rs to be 


appreciated in the town. 
The water supply undertaking 


to be run with efficiency. The Fuller pump. 
ing station has now been brought into ful 


operation and has freed the site of the originy! 
station on the Baldock Road for othe 
Supply is ample and the purity of 
is above reproach. Routine chemical and 
bacteriological analyses are maintaine 


The development of the town proceeds 
steadily. Six of our factories carried out 
extensions during the year. The UDC mike 
further progress in the Grange neighbour 
hood where 902 subsidised houses ive now 
been completed and occupied. We provided 
sites for 77 owner-occupied houses and ar 
now meeting a steady demand. Ro admaking, 
the laying of new water connections, etc., for 
these developments keep the com ’s staf 


fully occupied. The frustrations 
and postwar period are beginning to be for- 
gotten and signs of accelerating progress ar 
manifest. The report was adop 





TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1954. 


Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE :-— 


Raw Materials eee — of £11,855,576) 


Fuel and Power 
Packing Materials ‘ 
Other Refining Expenses... 


Overhead Expenses (including Advertising £61 983), Selling and Distribution 


VaLue Appep or Net Output :— 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and Employees’ Benefits 
Provided for Renewals of Plant and Machinery and Depreciation of other 


Fixed Assets 


United Kingdom Taxation on ‘Profits (after crediting £105,000 being 
Contingent Liability to Taxation no longer required) 


Amount placed to Reserves 


Dividends to Ordinary and Preference Stockholders (Net) 


VaLue or Export Sates (including £7,31! 


Proportion 
each £1 of In 
£ £ 


ove ose ose «+ 96,793,895 16 











1,562,149 
4.455.472 
1.051.510 
3,912,887 
as 107,775,913 | 
5,638,581 
1,065,138 
2,013,823 
1,261,172 
733,898 \ 
ncaa. 1: SESS 
Tora. £118,488,525 £1 0 0 
£118,488,525 fi © — 
3,661 Drawback) 38,846,776 6 61 
79,641,749 13 5 


VaLue or Home TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOME 


ToTaL. INCOME... 


£118,488,525 £1 0 0 
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MOUNT ISA MINES 


y-second annual general meeting 


ae [sa Mines Limited was held on 
Decemm th at Brisbane, Mr G. R. Fisher 
‘harman of the company) presiding. 
‘The nan, in the course of his spe¢ch, 
4. The net profit for the year was 
£2,096,2 mpared with £1,668,663 for the 
en profits for the year the directors 
“nag nended the payment of a final 
jividend of 10 per cent, absorbing £575,731, 
‘a addit the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent paid on July 16, 1954, of £575,731. The 
‘oal dividend disbursement for the year 
gmoun 20 per cent or £1,151,462. 
PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS 
for the year was 645,083 tons 


ore and 565,897 tons of 
iking a record total of 1,210,980 
de of silver-lead-zinc ore milled 
silver, 7.35 per cent lead and 
nec compared with 5.8 oz silver, 
lead and 6.4 per cent zinc for 
ear. The grade of copper ore 
{16 per cent copper compared 
r cent for the previous year. 


iction at 37,926 tons was 610 
. last year’s production. Silver 
1s 3,090,936 oz compared with 
for the previous year. Zinc 
production at 40,198 tons was 
wer than the previous year. 
iction at 20,407 tons exceeded 
duction by 14,930 tons, but it 





should be noted that production of copper 
in the pre ; year did not commence until 
February, 1953. 

Total operating costs, including delivery 
of lead bullion and blister copper into ships’ 
holds at Townsville, but excluding all charges 


rm 


for ocean freight, refining and lead bonus 
payments, were 85.1 shillings per ton of 
ore treated, compared with 90.6 shillings for 
the previous year. Increased production rate 
has been a major factor in the reduction of 
operating costs. 


In August, 1953, a general increase in rail 
freights came into force. The increase in 
Mount Isa freights was from 5 per cent to 
124 per cent. This caused a very substantial 
increase in the company’s expenditure, and 


our rail freight now costs approximately 
£1,500,000 per year. 


ORE RESERVES 


The general manager reports that after 
allowing for extraction for the year, writing 
off ore deemed to be irreclaimable, and mak- 
ing adjustments to tonnage and grade, the 
total estimated reserve of silver-lead-zinc ore 
at June 30, 1954, was 9,900,000 tons. The 
copper ore reserve was 3,700,000 tons. A 
small increase was reported in the silver-lead- 
zinc ore reserves, but a reduction of 211,250 
tons, after allowing for extraction, was re- 
ported in copper, wit an increase in grade 
from 3.9 per cent to 4.2 per cent. 


Diamond drilling has indicated that sub- 
stantial tonnages of copper ore exist outside 
present ore reserve limits, but confirmation 
by further exploration work is required be- 
fore this ore can be included in published 
reserves. 


THE OUTLOOK 


From all information available it appears 
that the world demand for the metals which 
we produce will be maintained at a satisfac- 
tory level, and that remunerative prices will 
be obtained at least during the current 
financial year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Bukit 
Kajang Rubber Estates, Limited, was held 
in London on January 11th, Mr Jack Addin- 
sell, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The year under review 
covered a period of low prices for rubber 
resulting in proceeds from sales averaging 5d. 
per Ib., less than for the previous year. There 
was also a fall in the crop harvested of 
141,237 lb., but-in spite of this the drive to 
reduce costs was successful to the extent of 
about 3d. per Ib., of which 3d. per Ib. was in 
respect of the reduced export duty at the 
lower price level. 


The profit before taxation was £13,055 
against £21,014, and the comparison would 
have been more but for certain arrears of 
replanting cess refunded during the year. 
After providing for taxation, the figures are 
£8,238 compared with £14,131. 


The decline in prices, which had already 
fallen 93d. for our 1952-53 crop, continued 
into 1953-54, reaching its lowest point in 
March last when the London price of spot 
rubber fell to around Is. 4d. per Ib., since 
when the market has fortunately shown a 
steady improvement to. over 2s. per lb. In 
the circumstances the directors feel justified 
in recommending a dividend of 4 per cent. 

During the year 1954 a further 57 acres 
of old seedling rubber on Bukit Kajang 
estate has been replanted, but it was not 
found possible to undertake any new planting 
or replanting on Rengo Malay owing to con- 
tinued bad security conditions. The board 
has long realised the necessity for accelerat- 
ing the rate of replanting. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ELY BREWERY CO. LTD. 


The following table shewing the summary of the financial position 


of the Company was included in the Directors Report and Accounts 


































































































Taxation 





for the year ended 3lst August, 1954 


“AT A GLANCE” 














: SHAREHOLDERS 1947—1,642 
eee 1954— 2,789 


INDIVIDUAL SHAREHOLDINGS AS AT 3lst AuGust, 1954: 
Haare a eee cnn ncn ncn neal 
Ordinary (Shares 5/- Stock units 5/- each) 


5% Cumulative Preference (Shares £1 Stock units {£1 each)... ee 
1% Cumulative Second Preference (Shares 5/- Stock units 5/~ each) 


The layout and description is the copyright of L. Nidditch, Esq. 








| Book Value 














Ey a ; 
Y 5% Pref. | 7% Pref | Ordinary i : aii Earnings Total 
Subject to Taxation | ate sad | Dividend | Dividend Dividend | —— i —e o = ‘aocaea 
Taxation  atendied Gross Gross Gross | 5/- Ordinary rdinary 
rae } ae eed. 3 ee om r FT ee te ‘“ £9 483.698 
£ ae 249 | sa | £69,000 £25,875 if 31% £2,483, 
“790.138 _ 9647 Po | “75.900 13,800 9/8 30% 2,678,558 
177.790 wie | 25.940 £10,487 41,400 34,500 9/10 23% 2,576,839 
| 459'066 ane 17293 | 101625 43,987 49,226 9/4 | 20% 2,590,196 
193,186 £2,600 | 17,293 10,625 47,131 117,824 8/3 | 24%, 2,686,036 
191,953 51,000 | 22,792 10.625 48.813 | 143,633 10/6 | 22% $,195,525 
231,222 18,194 | 24.363 | 16,221 | 64,802 | —29,625 | 9/9 1 24% 5,235,714 _ 
BRE F< ae wages ao gy ogee rae CAPITAL 
Staff Pensions Beas i 
a sion: i we Sundr y , Surplus 
Paid | potas Depreciation | “editors | = Total | 5% Pref 7% Sec. Pref. Ordinary | 
Provision | ' 
a | — . os 
44,474 £855,000 £165,000 — £690,000 | £325,133 
er O08 {000 tse 40] | 7.035,853 | 345,852 £138,000 552,000 511,751 
‘511 1,500 12,750 164.949 «| «(1.049.652 | «= 345,852 151,800 552,000 532,961 
2172 1/500 13,000 142,707 1,084,152 345 852 151,800 586,500 504,109 
2,133 1.500 19.500 153.804 1,204,596 424.401 151,800 628,395 404,185 
2.014 1,500 19,250 157,568 1,312,321 487.241 151,800 673,280 145,895 
3,056 2,500 19,750 177,276 1,387,604 487,241 159,755 740,608 744.7 


Accounts for 1950—15 months, 
Accounts for 1954— 14 mon: ths. 


NUMERICAL DETAILS OF SHAREHOLDERS REGISTER. 
LLL LL, 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for the 
under-noted posts in the Milk Marketing Board for Northern Ireland. 
The posts. will be permanent. subject to a probationary period of 
two years. Candidates must be of British nationality. Preference 
will be given to persons who Served in HM Forces during the 1914-18 
or 1939-45 Wars. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Applicants must have had considerable experience, in a senior 
administrative capacity, of the problems undertaken in a large-scale 
marketing organisation, preferably in connection with milk. The 
successful applicant will be responsible, subject to the directions of 
the Board, for the general control of all the Board's activities. 
Salary will be on the scale of £2,000 to £2,400 per annum. 


ACCOUNTANT AND FINANCE OFFICER 
The applizant must be a member of an Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, the Society of Incorporated Accountants or the Asso- 
ciation of Chartered and Corporated Accountants. Preference will 
be given to persons with experience of costing commercial processes 
and who have experience of the operation of mechanised accounting. 
Salary will be on the scale of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
The successful applicant will be responsible to the General Manager 
for the administrative and clerical work of the Board. Applicants 
must have had considerable experience in a Similar capacity, prefer- 
ably im connection with the milk industry. 
Salary will be on the scale of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum, 


TECHNICAL OFFICER 

Applicants must hold qualifications in dairy technique and in the 
manufacture of milk products, It would be to the applicant’s advan- 
tage if he has had experience in organising milk transport on a large 
scale 

Salary will be on the scale of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum. 

For any of the above posts the Board may pay a commenzing 
salary above the minimum to specially qualified persons. Applica- 
tions must be made on the prescribed form, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Acting Secretary, Milk Marketing Board for 
Northern Ireland, Castlehill Road, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

The latest date for the receipt of applications will be January 31, 
1955 


Shannon Duty Free International Airport requires a Senior Execu- 
tive to control and develop its rapidly expanding retail, wholesale 
and mail-order activities. The position offers wide scope for a man 
interested in international trade, particularly with the United States. 
A record of successful modern management experience essential. A 
progressive four-figure salary will be paid and there will be in 
addition an annual bonus based on results. The successful applicant 
will have an Irish background and a sound education Applicants 
should. write in confidence to: Office 61, Shannon Free Airport, 
Ireland. az stone dei esteoiaainastabaaee aa 

BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 

Applications are invited from men aged 30 to 38 for an appointment 
on the commercial side of the Company. The appointment calls for 
sound commercial experience, gained preferably in a manufacturing 
organisation; as the successful candidate will be required to absorb 
some technical knowledge a degree in Science or Engineering would 
be an advantage. A period of specialised training will be given. 
The work will concern the commercial development of end-uses for 
the Company's products and offers considerable scope for initiative 
and original thought. Applications will be treated in strict confidence 
and should be addressed to the Personnel Manager, British Nylon 
Spinners Limited, Pontypool, Mon. 


CS LIMITED, manufacturers of cat and dog foods, require 
; the services of a man or woman graduate to undertake field and 
office control of the National Consumer Research section of their 
Market Research Department. An Economics or Sociology degree 
and/or knowledge of Statistics, especially sampling techniques, would 
be an advantage. The work entails assisting in the selection of staff, 
draughting of questionnaires, organising the field staff, office routine, 
~hecking field work, and appreciation of findings. 

Salary will be in the range £780 to £900 and the post also carries 
pension, life assurance and sickness benefits under a non-contribu- 
tory Social Security Plan. This post offers an excellent opportunity 
for a man or woman seeking first-class Market Research experience. 
Half the time will be spent in the office at Melton Mowbray and the 
remainder in the field. Applications should be sent to the Personnel 
Officer, Chappie Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


| EADING firm of Chartered Accountants in Lagos, Nigeria, require 
4 Chartered or Incorporated Accountants with good experience. 
Salary not less than £1,700 per annum, with excellent prospects and 
local income tax at low rates. Free furnished accommodation, provi- 
dent fund, car and kit allowances, medical expenses. Passages paid, 
including family.—Write Box R. 935,-c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2 

PPLICATIONS are invited from Graduates (preferably female) 
i in Economics or Statistics for interesting and varied work with 
a London firm of marketing consultants. The post calls for a high 
degree of resourcefulness and involves the collection and analysis of 
marketing information from published and other sources. Some 
experience of economic, statistical or information work necessary. 
Starting salary £500-£600 p.a.—Box 806. 


a YRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.”’—Pitman Home Study for all 
Management and Secretarial Examinations; also for Transport 
and Hospital Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed, 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. : 


pP*® cSS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTITIONER (woman) 

offers her services and organisation to firms or trade associations 
on fee basis. Ex-journalist, first-class P.R. experience and contacts. 
London office.—Box 807. 


ee EXECUTIVE (38) requires situation giving scope and 
«J outlet for many years’ commercial eéxperience, mainly sales 
administration, some accounts. Pleasing personality and ability to 
mix well. Own car Interested any non-static situation.—Box 808. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships for 4.) 





study or research in the social sciences. This term is used “ae ‘d 
sense to inolude not only Economics, Government, etc., but ae 
fields such as Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine Value 
within the range £700-£1,100 per annum (Simog Research Feliyy ee 
or within the range of £1,150-£1,500 per annum (Sim Senet 
Research Fellowships) according to qualifications and ex». rs 
They are open to members of the public services as well as to por.” 
with academic experience. Applications should be sent by Prive 
1955, to the Registrar. the University, Manchester, 13, f; ab L 
further particulars may be obtained, and who will be _ sad te 
answer any enquiries regarding the scope of the Fellows}ip ° 
en 8 Ce es ee eae ter aie nee 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturer or sistant 
Lecturer in Sociology, the salary on appointment to be ax ling t 
qualifications and experience; the salary scales are at presen) under 
review. Applications (three copies), stating date of birth, guali§ ‘“- 
tions and experience, together with the names of three ferecg 
should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (f, whom 
further particulars may be obtained), not later than February 26, 19% 

CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
5% REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/62 

Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due March 1, 1955, the Transfer Books of the abov ioned 
stock will be closed from February 1, 1955, until February 8 both 


dates inclusive, 

For BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock) 

G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 

January 10, 1955. 


GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES IN MINISTRIES IN ACCRA 

Applications are invited for several posts. 

Duties: To assist senior secretaries in advising the Minisier in 
the formulation of Government policy with possibly some geneml 
offize administration, and to assist in the general supervision of the 
execution of policy decisions by Departments, etc. 

The work 


requires accuracy, precision and lucidity in > mar- 
shalling of facts. 

Qualifications: Candidates must be of not less than 39 1 more 
than 50 years of age, and must have had considerable administrative 
experience; for example, in the Home Civil Service or that of 
some British overseas territory, in local government, or upon a 


military staff. A university degree is desirable; but in al! cases high 
standards of general education and intellectual ability, and moral 
qualities of the highest order, are essential. 

Terms. of Service: The appointment will be on contra*t for two 


tours of not less than 18 months and not more than 24 months, with 
consequent leave at the rate of seven days for each mon f resi- 
dential service. An officer will enter the consolidated salary scale 
£990 x £50—£1,490, £1,530 x £60—£1,950 at a point commensurate with 
his age, qualifications and experience. A gratuity at the rate of 


£37 10s. (or £25 for a salary of less than £1,000) for eaci ipleted 


period of three months’ satisfactory service will be paya! m the 
final termination of the contract. 

Free passages for officer, wife and up to three children under 13 
years of age. Basically furnished quarters at rentals of £60-£9% pa 


Free medizal and dental attention for officer and family ‘ 

Candidates should apply to the Adviser on Recruitment, Gold Coast 
Office, Melbourne House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, for a form of 
application. 


Note: Persons who applied for a similar vacancy advertised in 
December,. 1954, will automatically be considered for these posts 
BRAINS’ TRUST 
Sir R. Boothby, M.P., Alfred Robens. M.P., H. S. Maclay, MP. 
and Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P., comprise the panel and wil! answer 


questions on: 
‘** BRITAIN AND THE NINE POWER CONFEREN 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 7.30 p.m., January 25! 
ADMISSION FREE. 
For tickets apply to:— 
U.K. Council of the European Movement, 
99a° Park Lane, London. W.1. 


SLIPPED DISCS 
Reports of large increases in the sales of High Fidelity iiprent 
and Gramophone Records in America are in line wit! rts of 


similar expansion in Great Britain. British Hi-Fi Equipmen' acd 
Records are equal to or better than anything produced ware 
and we are the Leading Suppliers in this field.. Send Is. for coum 
prehensive catalogue to: Classic Electrical Co. Ltd., 17 HI-FI 
Specialists, 352-364, Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, 5 
N ANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY. A well-known compa! 3 pl 2 
4 pared to train a limited number of suitable applicants for 
ultimate appointments as executives in management consui!Incy, | 
Applications are invited from men between the ages of and 3 
years who wish to take up a career in consultancy. Th ust De 
University Graduates in Economics or Engineering, prefe! with 
some industria! or commercial experience; willing to tra home 


and overseas, ' 

Salary paid during training appropriate to qualifications 3° 
experience. Please send details and indications of presen( salary 
level, in confidence, to Box No. 105, R. Anderson and Co., 1: Will 
IV Street, London, W.C.z2, 


Your MONEY will make more money if you spend on shitling 

weekly on the Iyvestors’ Chronicle. Two free issues on red 

to 30 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2, et 
marke 


Sp RAT RSTICE AT: with good knowledge of sales analys'3, "i" 
research and business ‘organisation. needed by firm °! ons 
national repute in the Grocery and Confectionery fields. G° nd 3coPs 
for the successful applicant. Age 26-35 years.—Box 80%. 
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CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


invited for appointment to the vacant posts of 
RER OR LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY, 
ER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE (Public Administra- 
‘RER IN STATISTICS (in the Department of 


— «: Senior Lecturers, £A1,498-£A1,748 p.a.; Lec- 
ary TO oe 448 p.a. (including a cost of living adjustment, at 

: Commencing point within the range will be 
rdance with the qualifications and experience of 


BCON( 


4 ppl au 
NIOR 


TAR 
NIOR 


articulars, conditions of appointment, and the summary 
voust accompany applications may be obtained from the 
,ccociation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
~jare. London, W.C.1, or from the undersigned. 
ee in Australia and London, February 28, 
strar, Canberra University College, 


1955 
Canberra, 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


AUSTRALIA 


eatio invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
Lecturer is within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 


nnual increments of £A50. The salary is subject 





‘dedu the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
ary ¥ iccording to the qualifications and experience of 
‘ ant. 


given to a candidate who has qualifications in 
of the Far East. 
for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 


and information as to the method of application 
m the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
wealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

r the receipt of applications, in Australia and 

26, 1955. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 
nvited for the position of SENIOR LECTURER 


The ' Senior Lecturer is within the range of £A1,500- 
1750) 1 with annual increments of £A50. The salary is 
{ ns under the State Superannuation Act. The 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and 
successful applicant. 
for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 
Fu and information as to the method of application 
‘ I ym the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
Brit ; wealth 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
ry 26, 1955. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS _ 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ovides | tudy courses for General Certificate of Education 
ll Exar lies), London University Entrance, and Inter. and 
gree exa B.A., B.Se., B.Sec.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., 
ofessior Teachers’ Diplomas, Law. The College, founded 
S7, isan | nal Trust. Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 
Prosp from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
~NOTICE OF SALE 
GLOBE PRINTING COMPANY 


Company has been authorised by the respe:tive 
eceive offers for the purchase of all of the issued 
ital stock of Globe Printing Company or for the 
ASE issets and undertaking of that Company. 
wl0De Frint Company publishes ‘‘ The Globe and Mail” in the 


pty of T nd is the owner of the land, buildings, plant, equip- 
nt a liary company used and operated in connection 
pere wi 
Pr sper hasers should apply to Chartered Trust Company, 
AINg Stree st, Toronto, for copies of the terms and conditions 
sale 6 r relevant information. 
Al ters 1 > submitted to Chartered Trust Company, 34 King 
reat We nto, before 3 o'clock in the afternoon, E.S.T., on 
‘ebruary, 1955. 

A at I o, Ontario, this 10th day of January, 1955. 

ss ‘HARTERED TRUST COMPANY 
a ald and Macintosh, its Solicitors herein. 
c f erms and conditions are available at Lioyds Bank 


Department, 6 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3 











APITAL ideas in the kitchen are inspired by that 
iyner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 

\SSISTANT. Government Department (London) 
cations for unestablished post as Economic Assis- 
knowledge of economic affairs, literary ability and 
ent facts and figures in non-technical language. 
he en) see ae a ee date of birth, academic 
“a nd experience, to A.B.1050, London Appointments 
= of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock 
7 aoe W.C.1. Original references should not be sent. 
ate nes selected for interview will be advised. 
“coy with bad appetites by giving them a 
iant Indian Mango Chutney. 


little of 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture on “ Les Tendances Actuelles de la Pensée Economique 
Francaise "' will be given by Professor L, Baudin (Paris) at 5 p.m. 
on January 25tL at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. The lecture will be 
delivered in French. Admission free, without ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR AVAILABLE 


Managing Directo: well-known company. expects to be 
availabie shortly (owing to ‘take-over’ negotiations) and 
would welcome proposals, Yéung and energetic with con- 
siderable administrative and merchandising experience in the 
marketing of branded consumer products. Only interested in 
business offering wide scope for drive and initiative. Salary 
relatively unimportant if opportunity exists (now or later) 
for capital investment. Would be particularly interested in 
company requiring reorganisation.—Please write Box 799. 

MARKET RESEARCH 
A Nationally known manufacturer of consumer goods, with Head- 
quarters just outside London, requires a senior man in the Market 
Research Department. Essential qualifications include practical 
experience in initiating and controlling consumer surveys and the 
preparation of reports. Applicants should give full details of career, 
present position held, and salary required. All replies will be 
treated as. confidential.—Write Box 802. 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


A large Insurance Group in the provinces requires a deputy Chief 
for its mechanised accounting and recording division with a view to 
early assumption of complete control. 

Successful applicant would require. a knowledge of punched card 
equipment and procedures, an interest in future developments in 
this field and ability to handle a staff approaching 400; it is hoped 
he would not be over 40 years of age. 

Prospects are likely to satisfy the ambitious applicant and initial 
salary would be very largely a matter for negotiation with a view to 
attracting the right man; non-contributory pension scheme. 

Letters giving qualifications and experience, which will be treated 
as strictly confidential, should be addressed to Box 805. 


MPPHE B.Sc.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to ell 
& without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women engaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some eases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ. (Final) exams. since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies 
Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
|; 3rush Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd., requires an experi- 
enced man to take charge of its Organisation and Methods 
Activities, Applicants should have had several years’ experience in 
this fleld, preferably in engineering and should be University 
Graduates and/or members of the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants, The post is a highly responsible one and the man 
appointed will be immediately responsible to the General Manager. 
A four figur- salary will be offered and there are excellent terms of 
service including non-contributory superannuation. Please apply with 
full details to the Chief Personnel Officer, Brush Electrical Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. 








DOUGLAS GLASS 
BRITAIN'’S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 
___ 43 Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 752200000 
jVUINT PARTNERSHIP that is bound to please is cold tamb with 
“4% Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango Chutney. 
\ YOMAN ECONOMIST, M.A., seeks post London. Experience 
report writing, editing, public relations, conference work, 
economi: and survey research. Fluent French.—Box 304. 


YOMPANY in N.W. London with several associated manufacturing 

/ companies requires Accountant (preferably Chartered) capable 
of assuming responsibility for financial side of business under Joint 
Managing Director. Applications from man with industrial and/or 
commercial experience preferred, but essential reQuirements are 
sound, up-to-date financial knowledge, and good personality and 
character. Age 35 to 40 years. Salary according to qualifi ations. 
Apply Box No. 370, Dorland Advertising Lid., 18/20 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. : 

ADY EXECUTIVE, 32, experienced interviewing, excellent con- 
L tacts printing, publishing, seeks responsible, interesting post. 
Loyal, hard-working Scot. Shorthand-typist, car driver.—Box 803. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Se.Econ., LL.B. and other external Lendon 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountansy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


9/2), 
nyse METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, £.C.4, 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Angio-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Hongkong : £7 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) India & Ceylon: £6 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. lran: £6 
tast Africa: £5.5s. Iraq: £6 
Epyot: £5.5s. Israel: £6 
Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. Japan: £9 

ia: 8S Draltar, Malta: £3.15s. Malaya: £6.15s. 

inted ip 


Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on t 








Britain. by St, CLEMENTS Press, L1p., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
is issue: 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.}: £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, L1p., 
Inland 2d. ; Overseas 24d.—Saturday, January 15, 1955. 
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A NEW BUILDING 
TECHNIQUE 


Melfil Block Walling is built in Melcrete 












Pulverised Fuel Ash concrete... It 
sedes traditional forms of wall const: 
with assured benefits both to pro 


and contractor. 


Please write for 

further information to 
REFCON STRUCTURES Ltd 
Tavistock House South 
Tavistock Square 

London WC] 


Telephone Euston 8079 








A MITCHELL COMPANY 





